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THE CLERK’S CHILD.* 





BY NORMAN GALE. 





AT the mother’s heart the new-born guest 
Found milk for his faring, milk and rest; 
The mother cooed to her sleeping joy, 

The heir of the house, the longed-for boy. 
But Death at the afternoon came in, 
Soft-footed, sudden, as dark as sin. 

While the father bent at the desk for bread, 
A pang and a cry—and his son was dead. 


O pains of a mother, borne so Jong, 

Borne with a smile and borne with a song, 
Willingly suffered if she could give 

Life to a baby that might not live! 

Only the half of a week to rest 

The goldening head! With peace in his breast 
The father thinks, as he toils for bread, 

Of wife and son. But his son is dead. 


However he works he thinks of this— 

The morn brings worry, the night brings bliss, 
Because he shall travel home to them, 

Who are making for him his Bethlehem. 

Over and over the inky sheet 

He hears the gossip of learning feet ; 

And this of his thoughts the kingly one— 

The wife is a mother, the child is a son. 


Him will 1 love with a love as near 

To God’s for me as a man may bear; 
Evermore reading upon his face 
Heaventy characters, tokens of grace. 
Full soon as a minstrel on my knee 
Shall he set the tune of the house’s glee 
Soon in the pink and the pansy bed 
Pluck at his whim, Bat the boy is dead. 


Who shall reveal, when he comes at night, 
His deep eyes full of that loving light ? 
But, as the womenfolk wailed and wept, 
The news from God to the husband leapt. 
Homeward he went, and he saw his child, 
The innocent face so still and mild ; 

‘“‘f had a message from God,’’ he said, 
‘Uncover your eyes. Our son is dead.” 


e 


The wife lay mute. "Twas the need of lips 
Ached from her neck to her fingertips, 

So willing the cheated breast to greet 

The pinch of the mouth had found it sweet, 
Never a moan for herself she made, 

And never a tear her wo betrayed ; 

his of her grief was the utterest pain, 
That her husband had no son again. 


‘The father bent to his son so cold, 

And the look of the man was gray and old, 
The husband turned to the mother’s place, 
And kissed his courage upon her face. 

‘‘ Wife of mine, we have lived with bliss, 
Loving and company, song and kiss ; 

Still is joy left, tho a joy be lost, 

For Time takes much, but never the most. 


“‘Graybeard Time, that is mute as a ghost, 

Takes from us much, but never the most ; 

And some of the better always clings 

Close to the worst that misfortune brings. 

So, cheer up, Love! There’s a golden view 

Opening still for me and for you, 

If in His mercy the Comforter rouse P 

Good in our bosoms, and dwell in the house.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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BOSTON : THE “SOUTH.” 
BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, LL.D, 


Boston does not deserve the denunciation it is receiv- 
ing from well-nigh all points of the compass ; and for 
the reason that it is too much like that “‘ robbing Peter to 
pay Paul” business, The parties really deserving it are the 
parties who committted the offense. The fact is, it is time 
to stop geheralizing in regard to offenses against the 
Negro ; and that, too, whether committed in the North 
or in the South, 

How we of the North take up the cudgel against the 
South at every case of lynching ; when the South, in so 
far as it is possible to speak of such an impersonal thing, 
is scarcely more guilty than is Boston in the case of 
Bishop B. W. Arnett, or Hartford in the case of Presi- 
dent Frissell and his Hampton students. In the South the 
percentage of really good men is by no means as small 
as many believe—good, we mean in so far as the Afro- 
American is concerned. Nor has any a better oppor- 
tunity of knowing this than have the bishops and 
ministers generally of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Let a Conference be held in any Southern 
town or city, and without being profane we'll wager 
that the treatment accorded it from the whites, especial- 
ly those in official capacity, will be altogether as cordial, 
if not a little more so, than will be the case when a Con- 
ference meets in any town or city ofthe North. The 
fact is, it is not the South that does this or that, but it is 
the vicious element there found ; and itis against this 
element that the public should direct its criticisms. 

And so it is with Boston, glorious Boston, the hone of 
the ‘‘ rebels” led on by Crispus Attucks, the greater home 
of Garrison and Sumnerand Phillips. Boston is all right, 
as it has shown in a thousand ways. It is the miserable 

innkeepers who deserve the odium thrown upon the 
well-nigh spotless.escutcheon of the ‘‘Cradle of Liberty.” 

We repeat : The time has passed to make wholesale de- 
nunciation for the meanness and rascality of the few. 
It is not done in any other case of moral deflection, 
why here? Instead then of abusing all, punish the few— 


- for it is punishment that is needed ; for it is of this that 


all classes of American stand in most wholesome dread. 

We very much fear that it is behind abuse and strong 
words that the consciences of many good men take 
refuge and find relief. Stop the denunciation, we say, 
and let the majesty of the law appear. Do this, and 
the unhappy South and the unfortunate Boston will be 
seen in an altogether more favorable light, 

PHILADELPHIA, P&NN. 
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PRESIDENT MAGOUN AND THE EARLY DAYS 
OF IOWA COLLEGE. 


THE HEROIC AGE. 











BY PROF. J, IRVING MANATT, LL.D. 





As it is always sunrise on some meridian, so the heroic 
age is always present somewhere. Every community 
has its own. Every generation with us thus far has 
needed but a day’s march to overtake it. 

For. one, the writer—then a barefoot boy of five—came 
face to face with it when he crossed the Mississippi in 
1850 ; and when the family caravan pulled up in a virgin 
forest in the heart of Iowa, the log-cabin life of the first 
year knew scant society beyond that of the red men, 
who still roamed the woods. It was five years more 
before the prairie solitude twenty miles to the west was 
broken by the little colony that built Grinnell, and pre- 
pared the ground for Iowa College—already in its cradle 
—at Davenport. 

How many ‘more barefoot boys crossed the great river 
in the 40s and ’503 I cannot tell; but when our Trojan 
tug came on im the early 60s there were some fifty regi- 
ments of us to answer ‘‘Here,” at the roll cal). And 
yet there were old men and boys and a great company 
of good women left to go on building the State while its 
strength and sinew were battling for the nation. Indeed, 
that magnificent young commonwealth—the Marsachu- 
setts of the West—was, in a sense, built upon the 
nation’s battle-fields. At the front and in civil life the 
storm and stress was bringing out mighty men. There 
were in the field how many like Curtis and Corse and 
Henderson (the last my own brave young commander, 
short a leg since the hot day of Donelson, but for all 


that a power in Congress these twenty years); and there 
were Grimes and Harlan, Kirkwood and Samuel F. Mil- 
ler, Willson and Allison gracing or to grace the Govern- 
or’s chair, the Senate, the Supreme Court and the Cabi- 
net; the last of them, it may be hoped, yet to dignify 
the Chief Magistracy of the nation. 

It was in the white heat of this heroic time that George 
Frederic Magoun came among us. A Maine boy and a 
son of Bowdoin—that modest mother of more than her 
share of the nation’s greatness—he found himeelf at 
forty-one (Born at Bath, Me., 1821; graduated, 1841 ; 
called to the presidency, 1862) president-elect of a col- 
lege whose students were mostly at the front. Instead 
of joining them there, he chose to take the enemy in the 
rear; that is to say, he went over to England and sec- 
onded.the magnificent crusade of Henry Ward Beecher 
in pulling the wool—or cotton—off British eyes. His 
fervid patriotism and superb eloquence made him a 
champion worthy of his cause, and master of his oppor- 
tunity. It is greatly to be hoped that some record of 
that campaign may yet be forthcoming for our instruc- 
tion, and to jog the memory of our kinsmen over sea. 
It was a congenial service—to send the hot truth straight 
home to a nation boasting that British soil could brook 
noslave even while its own Government truckled and cot- 
toned toa conspiracy of kidnappers, It no doubt brought 
out his powers as nothing had done before, and helped 
make him the platform king he cametobe. Incidentally, 
the high friendships then formed with Englishmen too 
great to truckle—the Brights, Vincents and Lees, for 
example—were of consequence to the infant college, as 
was his long-sustained and able correspondence with the 
organ of Eoglish Congregationalism, 

Thus it happened that the ‘‘ home talent”—which 
Horace Bushnell, in declining for himself the hazardous 
presidency, advised the trustees to try—came to his office 
with something of international prestige ; for it was not 
till 1865 that he left his church at Lyons and took up his 
college duties, By that time the boys were coming home 
with their laurels to twine with his, To his first incom- 
ing class I had the honor to belong ; we were twelve men 
and three women. leven of the men had just laid down 
their arms, and the twelfth (a Quaker) his service as a 
soldier’s nurse under the Sanitary Commission ; two of 
the three women, if I am not mistaken—one of them, 
certainly—had also been at the front as teachers of the 
Freedmen! Such were his first freshmen! And his 

first bachelors were more of a kind. Of that original 
class of 1865 three-fourths had responded to the Sumter 
guns; one-third of that number were filling soldiers’ 
graves, two-thirds still at the front ; and of the four men 
left to take the first degrees given at Grinnell and by his 
hand, three were fresh from the seat of war. Even the 
senior professor, Lieut. Leonard F. Parker, to this day 
the honored veteran of the faculty, hung up the sword 
with which he had drilled us in Hardee to begin drilling 
us in Homer and Horace. .He was a graceful hand at 
either. 

I cannot expect any ‘‘down-East” president to realize 
the task of his brethren out West even in these leveling- 
up days, To say that much. is demanded on a small in- 
vestment of means is to put it moderately. I know a 
poor man who adventured West in the face of this char- 
acterization (by a native hand) of the post to which he 
bad. been called: ‘‘Our idea of a president out here is 
some one to kick at; we hold him responsible for every- 
thing, and we see to it that he has no power for any- 
thing.” After a few years’ experience that particular 
president is prepared to affirm the absolute correctness 
of the description.. The American college presidency, as 
Dr. Shaw has just happily said in his Review of Reviews, 
is a rare nursery of diplomats ; it isalso an excellent pro- 
bation for saints. : 

I suppose Dr. Magoun did not stop to count the cost ; 
and. that was well. Moreover, he was already accli- 
mated, and there was no cold plunge from the easy- 
going East to the rough-and-ready West. It was only a 
further day’s march into the wild; and he knew that he 
would join there the most refined community in the 
young commonwealth, So he came to take command of 
a littlecompany—but of what varied individuality !. To 
begin with, the community was overweighted with 
great men! There was the founder, irrepressible J, B. 
Grinnell—=a live electric battery let loose, whose course 
no man could control or forecast—already in Congress 
and looking to be Governor, and Senator, and beyond, 
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And there was the pastor, Samuel D. Cochran, with his 
Scotch-Irish forcefulness of personality, his sledge- 
hammer logic, and the Miltonic splendor of his speech. 
If in any one feature of our heroic age it was ultra- 
heroic, it was so in the magnificent earnestness and 
power of Dr. Cochran’s ministry, a ministry which was 
a fair match for the college as an educating force. To 
these twain came George F. Magoun, not to make up the 
trio—that was never level with his ambition—but to take 
command, I think he never quite got over the notion 
that the college included the church and the community ; 
included, too, Congregational Iowa, if not the common- 
wealth ; and he was president of the college. Iam not 
saying this to his reproach; it was the most natural 
thing in the world for him to think so; and he, if any 
man living, had a right to think so. For from the day 
of his coming through all the twenty years of his reign 
the college was a growing power in Church and State, 
and that largely because he was, in many ways, the 
prince of college presidents. I use the phrase deliber- 
ately and leave it to vindicate itself in the judgment of 
all who knew him well. To the college he was heart and 
head and ‘‘far-borne voice,” oft crying in the wilder- 
ness, oftener pleading at opulent down- East doorsteps for 
men and means to keep his charge alive. 

But I must speak of him as we saw him in the days 
from 1865 to 1869. My first vivid recollection is of a 
sermon of his in the little Baptist church on the upprom- 
ising text—‘‘ And Terah died in Haran.” I have heard 
all the great preachers since, but for pure pathos and 
sustained eloquence I have yet to hear its match. Pos- 
sibly it was no great sermon, I have only the freshman 
impression of it ; but I know it set us all aglow with en- 
thusiasm for our new head. 

He flooded the college with his eloquence. If he read 
a chapter of the old Book at the morning chapel, be 
threw a heavenlier music and meaning into it: the in- 
terpretation was so perfect one might have taken the 
words for his own. His prayers were oratorios, organ 
notes rising and swelling in excelsis. And when he 
stood out in the open to address us, as his habit wae, on 
some high theme,the spell of his eloquence was su- 
preme. It is hard for a little man to be a great orator. 
I never heard the “‘ little giant ”—Douglas—but physical 
largeness and grace go a great way; and of all the men 
I have known Magoun owed most to Athene and Apollo 
in this divine endowment. His presence was kinglv, his 
voice an organ-voice in compass and qualitv. While 
he was hardly a great thinker, his mind was ardent and 
radiant. What he saw he saw lucid, and he gave it out 
glowing. It was this inward warmth and light, together 
with an exquisite felicity of diction—a felicity never 
won without midnight oil—that made him to us young- 
sters the incomparable orator. 

And here I may say that there is no school of oratory 
like the living orator, pointing to that young college 
community—much of it sawing wood to earn ita sor- 
ghum fare—for my proof. The President’s eloquence 
was inspiring if not contagious. Ideals were elevated. 
Pure English was a Holy Grail. Young men began to 
draw from the undefiled wells : Addison and Milton and 
Sbhakespeare—ay, and the Bible—were absorbed. Both 
Websters were in demand ; and I even recall an earnest 
youth who set about reading the ‘‘Unabridged” in course 
to improve his diction. The President was a living in- 
spiration, and there were others in a quieter way to help 
on the wholesome enthusiasm, What came of it? 
What always comes of worthy aims and generous en- 
deavor—achievement. Good speaking and good writing 
were first proofs! In a college experience of twenty- 
five years East and West. I have yet to hear better col- 
lege speaking, particularly in debate, than that of my 
Iowa contemporaries, Willett, Snell and Jamies L. Hill : 
and the college is still noted for good speaking. Writ- 
ing. too, flourished, and even the coy muse did not dis- 
dain our rustic advances. The first numbers of the 
earliest college journal—born after my time—were as 
well written as anything of the kind ever done in this 

country ; a statement no one will challenge when I say 
that among the editors were Henry C. Adamsand Albert 
Shaw. 

This high literary standard was largely dueto the gifted 
President and to other gifts which he commanded for 
us. I have alluded to his English friendships, and every 
student of my time feels himself an Ironsides as he re- 
calls the snorting eloquence of Henry Vincent. He 
came more than once as the President’s friend and 
guest, and in him we lived in the white heat of English 
history. Heroic age, indeed! How many were our 
enthusiasms, how high we lived on our coarse fare and 
few books! We had entertained John Brown—not 
unawares! We had Wendell Phillipe. We had John 
B. Gongb. We had dear old piping Horace Greeley. We 
had our own good men, each with his pet enthusiasm ; 
H. W. Parker, the poet, to teach our rustic taste many 
things, including the capital lesson that not every house 
in the village ought to be painted white; and L. F. 
Parker, the Hellenist, to plead the cause of struggling 
Crete, a plea recalled how often during my four years’ 
in elbow tovch with her baggy-breeched exiles in 
Athens. And there was the classic Clapp, to example 
us all in gentle breeding ; rugged Von Coelin, with his 
Teutonic vim and thundering bass; and Buck, with hig 
solid sense and 4 etature overtopping even the chief's, 
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But these reminiscences, like the President’s eloquence, 
are carrying me away. I sat down, under the first 
solemn impression of his death, to pay my tribute to the 
man and his work, It could only be done,I see, by 
writing the history of the college. The few glimpses 
here caught may suggest how rich the theme. 

He was the prince of college presidents. I repeat it 
and underscore it, For energizing all the forces within 
and rallying every potential ally without ; for making 
the college go and taking care that the worli knew it 
was going; for convincing people with shoulders that 
those limbs were shapen in the eternal counsels with sole 
reference to the college wheels, he never had his match. 
Many of us were not fond of all his ways; we got no 
coddling, and were never asked what we would take ; it 
was not election but predestination. Asa freshman I 
sat at the same table with him for months, and can 
hardly recall a word addressed to me or anybody else 
that did not have to do with bread, or butter, or some 
other edible out of his reach. He would pass us on the 
campus as oblivious as if we all were the Tarnkappe or 
a mantle of Athene’s mist. It was not so much hauteur 
as high-thinking. He was building the college in his 
mind ; eating or drinking, sleeping or waking, the great 
gestation of his brain went on ; and as we saw from time 
to time the outcome of this abstraction not only in large 
talk but in actual achievement, we were content and 
never thought of kicking. And especially when Com- 
mencement days came round, and all the labor of the 
year seemed to flow from his lips in streams of gold— 
then we were proud of him. For an academic occasion— 
in tact and dignity and grace of speech—he easily out- 
shone all his contemporaries. This is no provincial 
judgment ; it was not there on the pioneer platform we 
took his true measure. That came of seeing the world. 
For one, I passed from him to Woolsey and Porter, at 
New Haven; then to Leipzig and Berlin ; last of all to 
Athens. I have known presidents by the score, East and 
West ; and it is with this goodly company present tomy 
mind I affirm my judgment that in the respects named 
the pioneer President of Iowa College was facile prin- 
ceps. 

It was his lot to see the labor of fifteen years swept 
away in an hour; but to him God was in the whirlwind. 
The ruin was rebuilt—only larger, stronger, statelier. 
Then fell a heavier blow ; no bugle-call to courage this 
time, but the sullen summons to the rear. It is the order 
of the day at a certain stage of civilization—the more 
heroic the service, the sterner the sacrifice. Every mile- 
stone of human progress marks some martyr-grave. 
Doubtless martyrdom is part of the divine economy, and 
nobody to blame but human nature with its woful lack 
of wisdom, patience and love, But the Tappans, Thach- 
ers, Magouns, have earned a long indemnity. The in- 
stitutions into which their heroic lives were built stand 
for their memorials. 

The pioneer college at Grinnell is nearing its jubilee— 
a lusty young giant worthy already to be named among 
our genuine seats of learning. But it must be greatly 
strengthened to meet the demands of the new century. 
Here is the opportunity for every friend of the great 
president to add a new stone to his monument. ‘‘ He 
died loving Iowa College; his last thoughts were of 
Iowa College,” is the testimony of one who knew him 
well ; and his last wish was that the best of his little 
store—the books he treasured—should go to the cullege. 
Who will help keep his memory green by building a 
Magoun hall, endowing a Magoun chair, or founding a 
Magoun fellowship? These are the memorials he would 
have chosen. 

Brown UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WHAT A “GREAT POWER ” SHOULD DO. 








BY THOMAS 8S, POTWIN. 


More than forty years ago, if our ships chanced to be 
wrecked on the coasts of Japan, our sailors were treated 
with inhumanity by the dwellers on thcse islands. The 
news reached the ears of our President and Secretary of 
State. It was not long before ships of the United States 
Navy steamed into the harbors of Japan with a letter 
from the President to the Emperor of Japan. The letter 
had been intrusted to the hands of a man who could han- 
dle equally well a letter or a fleet of gunboats. The 
President was Millard Fillmore, the Secretary of State 
was Edward Everett, the bearer of the letter was Com- 
modore Perry. 

The world knows the result. The doors of Japan 
were opened ; the light of Christianity and Western civ- 
ilization was let in upon that people, and the Japan of 
to-day was made possible. The inhabitants had never 
seen steam vessels, they inquired where they were in- 
vented and were told, ‘‘In America.” This was the work 
of a ‘“‘ Great Power.” 

When Brazil was in the birth throes of popular free- 
dom, the presence of the United States Navy in the har- 
bor of Rio Janeiro gave the monarchical States of Eu- 
rope to understand that an Emperor was not to be re- 
stored to his throne by foreign iatervention. 

In the Pacific, the shadow of our Republic falling 
across Hawaii has long protected her frow Europeay 
avarice and domestic misrule, 
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In Venezuela we are calmly holding back the hang 
that had taken up an imperial ultimatum, 

In Turkey we have stepped in in advance of all other 
nations and established our educational system which, 
in connection with the work of our Christian preachers, 
is doing more than all oth er agencies togetber for trang. 
forming that antiquated, balf-savage Empire into » 
modern civilized State. And it is now known that the 
imperial iradé, which secures its independent status to 
Robert College, was finally reached through a few inno. 
cent questions of a United States naval officer on board 
his vessel at Constantinople. 

In all these things we have been a “‘ Great Power.” In 
none of them has there been an ‘“‘ entangling alliance”; 
and for the very good reason that one principle has run 
through all, viz.: not that of getting, but that of giving, 

One purpose has governed all, that of sheltering hu- 
man freedom and giving to human kind everywhere its 
opportunity, which we, in our home life, have demon. 
strated that it is worthy of. 

The great Powers of Europe, as a result of their his- 
tory, have come to stand for self-aggrandizement, 
mutual exclusion, mutual terrorizing, education in war 
and rivalry in the arts of destroying one another’s civi- 
lizatiop. Only the feeble Powers of Europe are permit- 
ted to pursue the arts of peace, and them exclusively. 

And is our mission ended, or is it but just begun? It 
is flippantly said : ‘‘We have nothing whatever to do 
with the Turkish question.” And all because we are not 
a party to treaties for the European balance of power, 
Isit so difficult to discern between “ entangling alliances” 
and leading the world in protecting human advance- 
ment and preventing the return of barbarism? If it did 
not require any entanglement to protect our sailors in 
Japan, neither will it to protect our scholars, our preach- 
ers and our naturalized citizens in Turkey. There will 
be no entanglement where there is no political selfish- 
ness. 

We can say simply in the interest of common human. 
ity, that the time bas come, in the history of the world, 
when the Islamic slaughters of the Middle Ages must 
not be repeated, not even under cover of ‘‘ time required 
to complete reforms ”! 

‘“‘How can we make such a dictum effective?’ By 
giving up the idle talk about limiting our beneficent in- 
fluence to one side of the world. Beneficent power is 
for the whole world. Christianity was sent into “ all the 
world.” We have not become the leader of the nations’ 
in freedom and human development, to have a restricted 
sphere of influence assigned to us. With adult years 
and strength in the family of nations have come adult 
responsibilities and duties. 

And we have now reached a time when our strength 
thrown into the scale is well able to save a Christian 
nation from extermination, while, at the same time, we 
protect our own citizens. The States of Europe are at a 
deadlock because of their mutual jealousies. 

Our weight, added to those who are willing to go for- 
ward, cannot fail to secure the desired result. Let it be 
thrown, and that quickly. Senators Cullom and Frye 
have the hearts and the will of the people behind them, 
and the English people are with us. 

Autocracy in Russia sympathizes with the autocracy 
in Turkey. Russia can see far enough to discern that if 
civilization can interfere successfully with cruelty in 
Turkey, it will be an easy step to interfere with it in 
Russia. But there is human kindness enough in Europe, 
with our help, again to turn back the Turk in his career 
as the scourge of mankind, and rescue from his grasp 
one of the sisterhood of Christian peoples. 

This is our mission ; and we are as certain to go for- 
ward in it, in the long run, both in Asia and Africa, as 
the earth is to move on in its orbit. Such action will 
not hinder, it will help on the era of governmental 
arbitration, which we so much desire to see. 

When we have accepted the noble offer which has been 
made to us 80 fitly from the country of Henry 1V, who, 
three centuries ago had his dreams of a Christian con- 
federacy and a national court of pacification, then, hand 
in hand with France. we can say to Christendom, Let 
us have our court of arbitration. Then will come 

“the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 
HaRTFORD, CONN, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE fame of an author is often thought to be identical 
with his circulation. It is taken for granted if he is 
greatly admired that he must be widely read ; and that 
from a material point of view he is much to be envied, 
since his pudding, it is imagined, must be commensurate 
with his praise. This, however, is by no means always 
the case. Writers who have lived to hear themselves 
belauded by the critics have been sometimes unable to 
secure the public voice. Such was the case, for instance, 
with Matthew Arnold, to whom Disraeli once addressed 
this high-flown, yet singularly happy speech : ‘‘ You are 
the only writer I have ever known who has become 4 
classic in his lifetime.” This was a true saying ; he was 
approached as it were on bended knee by the organs of 


literary opinion, and spoken of with respect even by per 
goae Who ventured to oriticive him ; but he was never & 
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popular poet, and never will be. He had a superfluity 
of praise, but a very small slice of pudding. It might 
well be supposed that Stevenson should be placed in a 
different category. His praise was in many more 
mouths, and he appealed to a far larger public than a poet 
can ever hope tocommand. His style, too, was as clear 
as crystal and understanded of the people, With one 
exception, who had by no means the virtue of clearness, 
there was no novelist who was received by the reviewers 
with such a chorus of acclaim. Indeed, he was one of 
the few men of real genius whom the critics have ever 
discovered early; from first to last his way, much to their 
credit, was made smooth tohimw. He had fame, if ever 
writer had, but it was out of all proportion to his circu- 
lation ; while he was almost universally hailed as the 
head of his profession, there were a score of writers by no 
means so applauded, whc sold three times as well. 
Readers have been astonished to mark in Stevenson’s 
letters a tone of depression as regards his literary suc- 
cess ; but as a matter of fact, from the point of view of 
circulation, he did not have a great success. If youcom- 
pare the advertisements of his works with those of his 
contemporaries his editions—the ‘‘ thousands ” sold—are 
far less numerous ; there was nothing like a fortune, or 
even a competence in them. This is abundantly mani- 
fested by the smallamount of money he left behind him. 
As I wrote the other day, there are three novelists who 
will realize by their three stories during the present year 
£9,000 apiece. Whereas, Stevenson, who tho hospitable 
and generous, was not a man who lived expensively, 
had except his estate in Samoa only £15,000 to bequeath 
in all. Moreover, only a portion of this was earned by 
his pen, as his paternal inheritance is included in it. 

It is probable that the reports of Professor Roent- 
gen’s experiments in invisible photography are a good 
deal exaggerated, but enough remains to excite a great 
deal of interest in other than professional circles. If it 
be true that he can obtain a photograph of the bones of 
the human body while in the flesh, it will inaugurate a 
new epoch in surgery. A doctor will be able to tell the 
precise nature of a fracture, or perhaps even of an in- 
ward tumor. Sydney Smith horrified a lady on a hot 
day by expressing a wish that he could take off his skin 
and sit in his bones ; but the new discovery could have 
actually represented him in that condition. Let us hope 
the new operation may not be confused with the old 
ones, but kept very distinctly apart, or else it would be 
possible that a lady who wished to be depicted in a tuilor- 
made suit might come out of the camera as “‘ the Greek 
Slave.” The same objection used to be made to the 
powers supposed to be possessed by clairvoyants ; if they 
could see into the future, or through miles of space, 
clothes, it was argued, would be a very slight obstruc- 
tion to them. 

The dogs which the Germans are training for war 
purposes have got into what the School Board would dub 
as a superior class; in addition to learning messages 
they now are taught to supply “first aid to the 
wounded”! It will be curious if these animals distin- 
guish themselves in this humane employment, as the 
dogs of St. Bernard have done in a different field. They 
have already been taught, it is said, to “search for 
wounded men, either by day or night, with unerring ac- 
curacy.” But how do they know they are wounded? 
Indeed, as those they have been experimenting upon have 
been obviously only pretending to be wounded, they must 
hitherto have made nothing but mistakes. To a wounded 
man who has not been informed of this canine educa- 
tion, it must be rather alarming to find a strange dog, 
with acold nose, taking as it were a diagnosis of his 
condition before applying the latest remedies attached to 
its collar. I remember a tramp telling me that what 
had frightened him more than anything in his life, was 
when having slept one summer’s night ia an empty horse 
trough, he was awakened in the morning by the cold, 
wet nose of a horse. 

It is interesting to note to-day the state of our pre- 
paredness for war a hundred yearsago. We find that in 
place of a mere flying squadron, eight-and-twenty men- 
of-war were put into commission at once. Sailors, 
however, as now, were much too few and had to be 
‘* pressed.” Two hundred years ago this practice had 
been declared illegal, yet it was always resorted to when 
* Necessity arose. The Lords of the Admiralty issued 
press warrants, and a net, as it were, was at once cast 
over the neighborhoods indicated, sometimes securing 
a3 many as two thousand seamen in a single night. 
The system in the navy was brutal in theextreme, but, 
on the other hand, there was great license. In Dibden’s 
“Wapping Old Stairs” the heroine plaintively reminds 
her lover 

“When I passed a whole fortnight between decks with you, 

Did I e’er give a kiss, Tom, to one of the crew ?” 
and when the ‘“‘ Royal George” went down there were 
two hundred of this class of lady on board. Now and 
then, too, there were vast hauls of prize money. This 
was very disproportionately distributed so that the 
sailors’ prayer was that the shots, like it, should be ap- 
portioned to the officers. Still there were occasionally 
Rreat gains in this lottery. The capture of the “ Her- 
mione” produced no less than £800 per man, but this 
was never afterward approached. In the case of the 
‘St. Jago,” valued at £985,000, the Admiral got nearly 
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£910, warrant officers £612, petty officers £140, and 
each seaman £26. These rare godsends were, however, 
very poor mitigations of the hardships of “ pressing”; 
men totally unfit to be seamen were carried off without 
a word of warning to their families and friends, often 
never to return; and what was worst of all, the press- 
gang was often used as a weapon of private animosity 
to rid a landlord of a person who had made himself 
obnoxious tohim. The following is from The Times, of 
November 34, 1759 : : 

**One Samuel Caradise, who had been committed to the 
House of Correction, in Kendal, and there confined as a 
vagabond, until put on board a King’s ship, agreeable to 
the late Act, sent for his wife, the evening before his in- 
tended departure. He wasin a cell, and she spoke to him 
through the iron door. After which he put his hand 
underneath, and she with a mallet and chisel, concealed 
for the purpose, struck off a finger and thumb, to render 
him unfit for his Majesty’s service.” 

When men could not be found in a district, fines were 
imposed of £38 a man for every sixty-eight assessed 
houses, The City of London had to furnish 20,000 men. 
It is extraordinary what excellent sailors these pressed 
men generally turned out to be, tho, of course, there was 
at first considerable friction. An address delivered by 
Captain Drury, of the ‘‘ Powerful,” to his men before go- 
ing into action with the Dutch fleet, is well worthy of 
record, 

‘*You are a set of blackguard, mutinous rascals, and 
you know I think so of you all; we shall soon see 
whether you have any courage. I have only this to say 
to you. You see the Dutch ship that we shall soon be 
alongside ; if you don’t silence her in forty minutes, I 
shall know what to think of you. Now return to your 
quarters.” Turning to the Master, he said: ‘‘Do you 
take care that these rascals may not have to complain 
that they were not near enough.” In twenty minutes 
the Dutch ship struck her colors, and the “ Powerful” 
bore away to assist the “‘ Venerable.” After the action 
the captains of the forecastle came aft, and asked Captain 
Drary if he still considered them a rascally set. ‘* No,” 
said Captain Drury, ‘‘ your behavior has perfectly satis- 
fied me.” ‘‘ Will you then shake hands?’ said the men, 
which he did most heartily, and assured them he should 
never reproach them again for what had passed, and 
would on his part entirely forget that anything had ever 
happened. They then gave him three cheers, and now 
Captain Drury is almost idolized by the crew.” 

Wars and rumors of wars with perplexities no doubt 
just now encompass us ; but there is no real reason for 
despondency. We have come through much worse 
things when we have been much less prepared for them. 
The dignity and self-restraint manifested by all sections 
of our press are beyond praise ; but it seems to me it 
takes far too gloomy a view of our position. Every other 
nation praises and plumes itself when it is threatened, 
and, indeed, nore or less at other times; but it is the 
Eaglish way to dwell upon and exaggerate our short- 
comings, tho perhaps with the secret self-consciousness 
that, notwithstanding them, we are very superior to 
everybody else. There is a great deal of rubbish talked 
about our being hated by other nations, but as a matter 
of fact all nations hate one another when their interests 
happen to be antagonistic. I don’t believe we are nearly 
so much hated as Germany is hated by France, and per- 
haps by Russia ; but no doubt our wealth, and the secur- 
ity afforded us by “‘ the silver streak” is greatly envied. 
Moreover, the secret consciousness that upon the whole 
we do most of the work of civilization in the world, is 
not a pleasing subject for reflection to countries who 
have not so good a record, and have to give their main 
attention to securing their own position against their 
neighbors. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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SLAV OR MOSLEM? 
II. 
BY J. MILLIKEN NAPIER BRODHEAD. 


WHEN this city fell in 1453, the Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow became the natural protectors of the Greek and 
Eastern Christians, as they were the natural heirs of the 
Greek emperors, Ivan III having married the niece and 
heiress of the last Emperor of Constantinople, and as- 
sumed, with the title of Czar or Cesar, the double- 
headed eagle of the Roman Standard. 

It should be recalled here that when the vast empire 
of Genghis Kban split up according to Moslem precedent, 
the Osmanlis Turks succeeded to many of the possessions 
of the Tartars of the Golden Horde, as Russia’s enslavers 
were called. As soon as the Moscovite Czars had deliv- 
ered themselves from the Moslem yoke they carried 
their arms into the enemy’s camp, and were successful 
on the whole. Steadily they were advancing to Con- 
stantinople, when the Sultan again sued for peace in 
1792, at Yasey. The previous treaties of Kainardji and 
Adrianople were confirmed. The establishment of 
Christian hospodars in Moldavia and Wallachia, under 
Rassian protection, was the entering wedge, which led 
to the emancipation of the rest of the Peninsula. 

Soon after this the Janissaries were braving the Sul- 
tan and driving the Servians to desperation by their 
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the Janissaries, which they did very successfully, But 
when they were ordered to lay down their arms, the 
Servians declined to do so and proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. They would, however, soon have been ex- 
terminated if Russia had not stepped in and secured 
from the Porte a recognition of this independence. In 
1812, however, while Russia was engaged in alife and 
death struggle with the Corsican, Servia’s new-born 
liberty was cruelly stamped out. A few years later 
Miloch Obrenovich successfully defied the Moslems 
again. The whole Peninsula and the Ionian Islands 
throbbed in sympathy, and were crushed relentlessly. In 
the flourishing and populous Greek island of Scio, the 
whole Christian population, 50,000, were murdered in 
one fell swoop, much to the disgust of the Sultana 
mother, who derived a large income from this island. 

The following year there were wholesale massacres in 
Constantinopie. When Nicholas I ascended the throne 
in 1825, he intervened with a strong hand in Servia, and 
the Turks submitted to the stipulations of Ackerman. 
With regard to Greece, Russia acted in concert with 
England and France, who thought it prudent not to 
allow Russia to monopolize the glory of chastizing the 
Turk. The Ottoman defeat was complete on all sides. 
Their fleet, hitherto one of the best, was destroyed at 
Navarino, 1827. 

No sooner was this done than England began to re- 
gret her fit of generous enthusiasm. The glorious vic- 
tory of Navarino was referred to in the next royal 
speech as an “‘untoward event.” In Mr. Kinglake’s 
elegant language England’s action was ‘‘ a deflection 
caused by romantic sympathy with Greek insurgents.” 

In 1852 the Turks were again resorting to their usual 
methods ; living up to the Koran, in fact. ‘‘ About this 
time,” says Kinglake, ‘‘ there were troubles in one of 
the provinces, and Omar Pasha, at the head of a Turk- 
ish force, was operating against the Christians ” (‘‘ Cri- 
mean War,” p. 75, vol. i). As to the nature of the 
‘* troubles ” and the ‘‘ operations,” I refer the reader to 
a passage from a letter addressed by Lord Raglan to the 
Duke Secretary of War: 


“These unfortunate Christians are liable to be robbed 
and ill-used as soon as itis known that they are possessed 
of money. .. . They are fortunate if they are not 
murdered, as the accompanying papers show to have been 
often the case. . . . Aslong as the Turks are allowed 
to load themselves with arms and the Bulgarians are not 
permitted tocarryany, . . . the condition of the latter 
is little better than that of slaves. . The treatment 
of these poor creatures has excited a most painful impres- 
sion in the army under my command” (August 8th, 
Varna, Bulgaria, 1854), 


Russia, meanwhile, had thrown an army into the 
Danubian Principalities, and was exacting the strict ful- 
filment of the treaties, at the sword’s point—the only 
rational way to expostulate with Turks. 

The Powers all recognized the justice of Russia’s 
action when they urged the Porte to accept the ‘“* Vienna 
Note” which embodied them. While negotiations were 
still pending, Louis Napoleon formed a special alliance 
with England, and the Crimean War was declared. 

If the allies had given heed to Lord Raglan’s pathetic 
appeal, and devoted themselves to redressing the wrongs 
of these uvfortunate Christians, instead of crushing their 
champions, millions of lives would have been spared, 
and the hideous massacres of Crete in 1866, of Bulgaria 
ten years later, might have been averted, to say nothing 
of more recent atrocities. 

All reverence is due to the heroes of the Light Brigade, 
and to millions of others who, at the voice of duty, 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered for an unholy 
cause, and perished by thousands, of hunger and cold 
and disease, on the bleak shores of the Crimea. Never- 
theless, when time shall have laid the dust of glory raised 
by crumbling fortresses on the bloody days of Alma 
and Sebastapol, humanity will judge more sanely of the 
brutal facts of the Crimean War. Future generations 
will stand aghast at the hideous spectacle of three civil- 
ized nations fighting, side by side, with and for semi- 
barbarous Moslems to crush the noble champions of their 
fellow-Slavs and fellow-Christians, compelled to lan- 
guish for four centuries beneath the yoke of those 
savage aliens. Posterity will cry shame to the victors 
and glory to the vanquished. Nay, we may say that the 
judgment of posterity has been anticipated, and that 
the posthumons reprobation of the Crimean War has 
already begun. During this war nearly four million 
lives were sacrificed, not in the cause of freedom, not to 
redress the wrongs of the oppressed, but to pave the way 
for the bloody atrocities, which in 1876 called forth one 
long cry of horror throughout Christendom. 

For, notwithstanding the Treaty of Paris and the Sul- 
tan’s lying “ Hati Humayoum,” the condition of tbe 
Balkan Christians became more intolerable from year to 
year. Driven to desperation, and no doubt encouraged 
by the emancipation of their fellow-Christians in Greece 
and Servia, insurrections, first partial, then general, 
broke out in Balgaria, Bosnia and Herzegovina. Infact, 
the situation was very much the same as it is to-day in 
Asia Minor ; and for about two years the same farce of 
nugatory remonstrances and perfidious protestations was 
gone through by the Powers and the Porte, England 
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succeed in quelling the revolt of his subjects and restor- 
ing order.” The Bulgarian massacres ensued. While 
the Powers were still launching notes and protocols, the 
Bashi-bazouks, the Kurds and Hamideh regiments of 
Bulgaria were turned loose on the Christians, who would 
all have been exterminated if the Russians bad not taken 
the field. Thousands of Russians of all ranks hastened 
to the rescue, under the leadership of young Kiréef, 
Madame Novikoff’s brother; and this without so much 
asa‘ by your leave” of their Government, His lofty 
stature, ‘all clothed in white,” like Henry of Navarre, 
made the young hero the common target of every Mos- 
lem. His death kindled a flame of enthusiasm that 
spread through Russia like wildfire, and forced the Gov- 
ernment into declaring war. After having allowed Rus- 
sia to monopolize the glory of defending the Christians, 
England and the Powers now made the settlement be- 
tween the belligerents a matter of international diplo- 
macy. 

The iniquitous Treaty of Berlin was substituted for 
that of San Stefano, which, tho annulled, will forever 
redound to the glory of Russians, 

The Bulgaria to whom Russia deeded the boon of 
freedom at San Stefano consisted of 65,560 square miles 
with 3,980,000 inhabitants, and the Bulgaria mutilated 
by the Berlin Congress consisted of only 24,000 square 
miles and 740,000 inhabitants. 

Lord Salisbury thus summed up the situation in 1879: 

“Rich and extensive provinces have been restored 
to the Sultan’s rule, at the same time that careful provi- 
sion against future misgovernment has been made, which 
will, it may be hoped, assure their loyalty and prevent a 
recurrence of calamities that have brought the Ottoman 
Power.to the verge of ruin. . . . Arrangements having 
the same end in view, have provided for the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan, security and hope of prosperity 
and stability. Whether use will be made of this, probably 
the last opportunity obtained for Turkey, by the interposi- 
tion of the Powers, OF ENGLAND IN PARTICULAR, will de- 
pend on the sincerity,”’ etc., etc. 


Does it not appear as if there had been an urgent need 
to protect the wolf against the lamb, and would not one 
suppose that the Bulgarian war had been undertaken 
with the express purpose of assuring the “‘ integrity and 
independence” of Turkey? 

The unjust Treaty of Paris, wrung from the vanquished 
in 1856, was practically canceled by that of Berlin ; while 
Russia’s attitude in 1852 was further justified by Eng- 
land’s acquiring the island of Cyprus from the Turks, 
and a right of Protectorate over the Eastern Christians, 
much the same as that conferred on Russia by the treaty 
of Kainardji, the maintaining of which had led to the 
Crimean War. By this convention England engaged to 
protect the Turks from all foreign aggression, and to see 
that the Asiatic reforms werecarried out. It isin vain, 
therefore, that Salisbury would wash his hands of all 
special responsibility and lay it on the shoulders of the 
‘* Powers,” of Russia, too, forsooth! Rights always im- 
ply corresponding duties. It is England’s duty to pro. 
tect these Christians or retire from the island of Cyprus, 
which she holds for this special purpose. 

If Russia were to occupy Turkey in Asia to-day it 
would be a most decided casus belli. England would be 
bound by the Anglo-Turko Convention to defend the 
Sultan. 

Russia suffered in 1856 and in 1879 experiences which 
a nation does not easily forget. Alexander III is reported 
to have said to General Vannovsky: 

** War is always a terrible calamity, but when it ends like 
the Bulgarian campaigns it is a national disaster. Next 
time we fight I mean that we shall enjoy the fruit of our 
victories, and I want you to help me.”’ 

Ere long Russia will be strong enough to dictate from 
Constantinople, without let or hindrance, the terms on 
which the Osmanlis Turks shall live henceforth. 

The present situation in Asia Minor needs no commen- 
tary. It is practically the same as it was in 1825, in 
1858, in 1876. And it is truly pitiful to see the same 
stereotyped farce being gone through by the Porte and 
the Powers. 

We have seen that many Mohammedan empires bave 
arisep, flourished and decayed. The original Arab 
Moslems were undoubtedly a fine set of barbarians, if 
we compare them with the Osmanlis Turks. Long 
before the Hegira many colonies of Chaldeans, Sabeans 
and Jews were established in Arabia Felix. Astron- 
omy and medical science flourished, and poetical con- 
tests were in this peninsula what the Olympian games 
were in Greece. The prize poems of the year were 
written in letters of gold and framed up in the Public 
Hall. ‘‘The suspended,” they were called, and hence, 
perhaps, our “‘ hanging committees.” But of all these 
Moslem empires the generating principle was the same— 
religious fanaticism and the subjection of the believer to 
the Koran at the point of the sword. Now whenever 
the generating principle of any organism is weakened, 
that organism decays, in exact proportion, tantum 
quantum ; if itis destroyed, dissolution sets in with the 
inflexibility of natural law. 

When the caliphs of Damascus and Bagdad beat their 
swords into plowshares; when an Almamon and an 
Almanzor harked back to the learning of the Chaldeans, 
and invited Greek architects and Greek culture into their 
dominions, the hands that~wielded the scepter relaxed 
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their hold, and it was snatched from their grasp by the 
** infidel dogs,” or by more zealous Moslems, 

In Spain, in Africa, in Asia, the sheathing of the sim- 
itar was ever the signal of decay and disruption. 

Tho it has always been their ruin, other Mohammedan 


‘ nations have accomplished much in art and in science ; 


but these Osmanlis Turks have never been anything but 
the incarnation of brute force; hence, too, perhaps, 
their remarkable longevity as an Empire. Unlike 
other conquerors, they have neither absorbed the con- 
quered_races nor been absorbed by them. Difference of 
race alone cannot explain this phenomenon of non- 
amalgamation. All the nations of Europe have begun 
by the fusion of conquered and conquerors of different 
races. But this fusion can never take place between 
Moslems and Christians, whom their creed enjoins to 
consider and treat as dogs. Social and political equality 
between them is utterly incompatible with the genius 
and organism of Islam, and to treat them on a par would 
be a burning away of barriers that implied nothing less 
than a renunciation by the Turks of their own existence 
as a politico-religious body. Asia Minor is daily furnish- 
ing concrete evidence that no Moslem ruler can tamper 
with the fundamental law of Islam. Any dallying with 
such “unclean things” as ‘‘reforms” must simply 
involve the overthrow of the Sultan by his “‘ faithful ” 
subjects. 

The other day 45,000 Wahabis armed with Martini 
Henry rifles defeated the Sultan’s troops near Yemen, 
Arabia. On the borders of Afghanistan there are at 
least 200,000 of these fanatics, and on the northwest of 
China there are other Moslem armies inthe field. Forty- 
five thousand Wahabis, armed with Martini rifles, and 
all the magnetic force of religious enthusiasm are not to 
be despised. 

Should they coalesce with the Mahdists, the Druses 
and Her Majesty’s odd 50,000,000, under the leadership 
of a man like the Mulavi of Faizabad, Christendom 
might look well to its laurels. 

For many centuries Russia served as a kind of ram- 
part between Europe and the human billows of Asia. 
Later on, her réleseemed that of a watchdog to worry 
the Turk and keep him at bay lest he should again mo- 
lest and invade Europe, as in the days of Charles Mar- 
tel and John Sobieski. All nations have an his- 
toric mission. That of Russia is, undoubtedly, to 
reduce, to the uses of civilization, the immense crude 
matter supplied by Asia, Her Asiatic empire shows, 
that under suitable government, Mohammedans can be 
made better than their creed. Tashkend, not long since 
acenter of Moslem fanaticism and a den of robbers. is 
to-day the capital of this Empire. It has a gymnasium, 
a public libary, an Imperial bank and many factories. 
There are 100,000 inhabitants, of whom only 6,000 are 
Russians. Schools have been opened by the Govern- 
ment for the natives, and periodicals are published in 
Russian and in Kirghiz. 

Russia has been systematically thwarted in her mis- 
sion, but she has kept steadily on, calmly repeating ‘‘ my 
own shall come to me.” 

To-day Christendom must make its election. Shall 
Islam be allowed to gather new forces ; shall it recuper- 
ate its lost energies by steeping itself in Christian gore? 
Shall the tide be again allowed to dash unmolested 
against the shores of Christendom, ingulfing in bloody 
ruin the last remains of ancient Christian establish- 
ments, that have weathered thestorm of centuries of in- 
expressible oppreesion ? 

Shall Slav or Moslem preside over Constantinople and 
the destinies of Asia Minor ? 

AIKEN, 8. C. 
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THE Monroe Doctrine continues to hold its own in the 
Senate. There are speeches and speeches, according to 
the feelings of the epeechmakers, either for or against 
present action of Congress looking to an American policy 
based on the Mouroe Doctrine. Nowand then a Senator 
comes in on middle ground, like Senator Smith, of New 
Jersey, who was far away from his colleague Senator 
Sewell, the latter having no use for the Monroe Doctrine 
as essential to an American policy. One of the speeches 
of real weight was that of Senator Davis, who spoke last 
week on his resolutions enunciating the policy of the 
United States on the Monroe Doctrine, reported by Mr. 
Davis from the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
expressing the sentiments of a majority of the Commit- 
tee. One may, or may not agree with Senator Davis as 
to the wisdom of pressing Congress to definite action in 
the establishment of an American policy at this time ; 
but one must admit that the Senator’s speech, in dignity, 
strength and fairness, from beginning to end, was one of 
the greatest yet delivered on this subject—a dignity, 
strength and fairnecs sadly lacking in too many of the 
speeches on the Monroe Doctrine. Senator Davis has 
neither the voice, magnetism nor dramatic power pos- 
sessed by Senator Wolcott, whose English speech on the 
Monroe Doctrine has been given the unusual distinction, 
but doubtful compliment, of verbatim publication in the 
London Times. 

Senator Davis’s voice, tho not strong, is sympathetic, 
and what is most striking is the impression he gives of 
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being thoroughly genuine. There is no pretense, never 
the turn of a word or gesture for effect. He has a quiet 
grace and dignity of manner, a simplicity and clear, 
logical expression of ideas, together with a sincerity 
which is convincing,and leaves a more lasting impression 
on the hearer than studied gesture or wordy flights of 
eloquence. When Senator Davis entered the Senate nine 
years ago he was forty-seven, and among the half-dozen 
younger members of that body was regarded as by 
far the most promising. He had behind him a fine war 
record, having entered the service as a young lieutenant 
of twenty-four, and at thirty-four he was Governor of 
Minnesots. He was a lawyer of acknowledged ability; 
and his career had been brilliant, with a good deal of the 
dash of an ambitious Western man.’ Mr. Davis’s friends 
predicted that he would carry this same brilliancy and 
dash into the Senate, and it would be in this line, rather 
than as a hard worker that he would make his mark 
there. But strange to say that prophecy has not been 
fulfilled. It is not brilliant oratory or dash of manner 
that has given the Minnesota Senator a leading place ; 
but, on the contrary, it is as a lawyer and student, pos- 
sessing the broad and patriotic mind of a statesman, that 
Senator Davis stands among the first in the Senate, and 
withal is one of the hard workers in committee. 

Senator Davis’s understanding of the Monroe Doctrine 
as set forth in his resolutions, is an ultimatum against 
territorial extension on the Western Hemisphere by any 
foreign power. He declares that this cannot be con- 
strued as in any sense contemplating a protectorate, or 
suggesting a guardianship over South American coun- 
tries ; and could not lead to interference in the event of 
war on those countries by any foreign power, unless the 
result of such war is territorial extension. There was 
nothing new or novel in the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, It had been invoked in the case of Cuba when- 
ever England or France had sought to get a foothold 
there.’ In the case of Hawaii the United States had 
been consistent and persistent in the application of the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and in the last session of 
Congress a resolution was passed declaring that the 
United States would not regard with favor any foreign 
intervention in the affairs of those islands. Senator 
Davis thought if it was proper to pass such a resolution 
as to Hawaii, there should be no question as to the 
policy of a firm, temperate and explicit enunciation of 
the application of the Monroe Doctrine to the pending 
difficulties between Venezuela and Great Britain. The 
claims of Great Britain had shifted constantly and in- 
creased immeasurably in recent years, with no definite 
line fixed by Great Britain. but pushing westward to 


~ the Orinoco River until the British claim covered 70,000 


square miles of Venezuelan territory. Senator Davis 
strongly favors arbitration, but holds that any agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Venezuela by which 
there is any cession of territory to the former, would be 
contrary to the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and an 
infringement dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States. 

Senator Davis’s reference to the South and Central 
American States, showing theirprogress, was in striking 
contrast to Senator Wolcott's picture of these countries 
and,in Mr. Wolcott’s opinion, the degradation and general 
good-for-nothing worthlessness of the inhabitants. On 
both occasions the Minister of Brazil and the Minister 
of Venezuela occupied seats in the Diplomatic gallery. 
Senator Davis held the close attention of the Senate for 
two hours. Every Senator on the Republican side was 
in his seat, and a number of Democratic Senators 
brought their chairs over where they could the more 
readily follow the speaker. Ex Senator Warner Miller, 
who was spending the week at the Arlington with his 
wife and daughter, was on the floor of the Senate and 
remained through an hour of Senator Davis’s speech. 
There were, however, two or three exceptions to the 
general interest in the speech by Senators on the Demo- 
cratic side, so marked thatI think they deserve men- 
tion. The most conspicuous example of absolute indif- 
ference to the Monroe Doctrine, and apparent oblivious- 
ness to the fact that anything was being said about it, 
was afforded by Senator Tillman, whose maiden speech 
a fortnight ago was one of the most remarkable 
speeches, in some respects, ever made in the Senate. 
Mr. Tillman’s desk was piled high with correspondence, 
and it is safe to say undoubtedly referring to his speech. 
It was a very busy day for him, and he went tbrough 
with the pile of letters steadily and quite as absorbed in 
the work as if there had not been asoul present but him- 
self. So far as showing any interest, directly or indirectly 
in the Monroe Doctrine, that might have been buried 
with President Monroe, long ago. The South Carolina 
Senator completed his work shortly before Senator 
Davis sat down, perhaps a quarter of an hour. This he 
filled out, by reading a newspaper, in which he appeared 
to be as entirely absorbed as he had been with his corre- 
spondence. Senator Hill was also a busy man that day, 
reading and writing letters in a restless fashion, so that 
he did not get settled down to any repose of manner or 
interest in Senator Davis’s speech until about a half-hour 
before it was finished. There seemed to be something 
in common between the distinguished Senator from New 
York and the distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina, in the interchange of pleasantries, presumably, 24 
there was much smiling whenever the New York man 
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passed the South Carolinian’s desk, which was frequent- 
ly. 

The outlook for anything like tariff or financial legis- 
lation in this session of Congress is extremely pessimis- 
tic. Thesummary rejection of the Senate’s so-called sil- 
ver substitute to the Bond bill, by the House, was sig- 
nificant. But it was even more significant when the 
House sent the rejected bill “flying” back to the Sen- 
ate, without so much as a hint for a conference com- 
mittee. It is pretty certain that the request for a 
conference committee will not come from the House. 
When the silver men in the Senate swept the House Bond 
bill out of sight, and returned to the House the so called 
silver substitute, the House felt that its Bond bill had 
been completely ignored and was justly indignant. The 
Senate bill was not regarded by the House asa substitute 
at all, in taking the place of the Bond bill. The House 
bill treated of bonds, the Senate bill, of silver—two dif- 
ferent subjects, one independent.of the other. This is 
the way the Committee on Ways and Means, through 
its Chairman, Representative Dingley, looked at it. 
The appointment of a conference committee could lead 
to no good end, so long as free silver.dominates the Sen- 
ate, for free silver would control the Senate half of the 
conference committee. The members of the conference 
committee on the part of the House would not *‘ back 
down” to free silver. The two bills areso widely apart, 
in fact, totally different bills, that any effort to harmo- 
nize them, or come to an agreement, is regarded as quite 
impossible. It is highly probable, however, that a move 
will be made in the Senate, among the Populists, for a 
conference committee, not because of any expected re- 
sults, but to keep free silver in a constant state of activ- 
ity—a thing the hard money Republicans do not want. 

Noboby expects that anything will be done with the 
House Revenue bill in the Senate, Free silver, also, has 
settled the fate of that bill apparently, for this session, 
at any rate. Tne Democratic Senators are bound to 
prevent tariff legislation on any line, free silver, or any 
other. To relieve the Treasury by an increase of revenue 
would redound to the credit of the Republicans, and 
serve them immensely in the coming campaign. The 
Democrats won’t give this comfort and aid to the enemy, 
if they can help it. The free silver Republicans and 
Populists won’t have anything but free silver, so that 
the opposition to tariff legislation is quite on the “‘ rule 
or ruin” order of the day. That the free silver Senators 
would insist on a silver attachment of some sort to the 
Tariff bill was fully expected ; but that four Republicans 
would make a “bolt,” to prevent the bill from being 
brought before the Senate, was the most unlooked-for 
thing that has occurred this session. The free silver 
statesmen have not the remotest hope that either a free 
silver bond bill or free silver revenue bill could ever 
become a law. They are not working to that end. They 
are working for free silver, first, last and always—for 
the white metal. They are beginning to realize, how- 
ever, that their action on the Tariff bill wasa step too far, 
that they lost their heads; so they are preparing to 
make speeches of explanation. 

Senator Teller, honest and earnest as he is in his con- 
vietions at all times, could hardly have foreseen, even 
three years ago, the progress and power of free silver to- 
day. When Senator Stewart, a striking figure, tall and 
gaunt, with his long white beard, suggesting the patri- 
arches of old, would stand up in the Senate and prophesy 
the tidal wave of free silver, people laughed at him. 
But Senator Stewart not only utters his prophecies in the 
Senate, but spreads the gospel of his faith in his recent- 
ly acquired newspaper, with the “ fetching ” name of 
The Silver Knight, which within a year has reached a 
subscription list not far short of one hundred thousand— 
at one dollar a year and all paid inadvance. Outof this 
has grown “ The Order of the Silver Kaights of Amer- 
ica,” an organization to help on the free silver crusade. 
It is composed of temples, grand temples and supreme 
temples, open to men and women, on the payment of a 
membership fee of one dollar, Senator Stewart is the 
Supreme President, or highest officer of the Order. He 
is also the Editor of The Silver Knight newspaper, 
which is printed in Alexandria, because it can be done 
more cheaply there, but the editorial offices are in 
Washington. Senator Stewart is verging on seventy; 
but he is as vigorous as a man of fifty and is a great 
worker, Itis true that his editorial duties take him away 
from the Senate much of the time. But this seems of 
small m ment, so long as he serves the free silver inter- 
eats of his constituents best through his newspaper. 

The Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution brought together several hundred 
patriotic and agreeable women, whose handsome gowns, 
bonnets and jewels gave a certain unmistakable “ style” 
to the assemblage, seldom seen in any other council or 
Convention of women, in Washington. It would be 
pleasant to stop just here ; but if one is to refer to these 
¢ ing women as a national organization, having for 
its aim the promotion of patriotism,and the preserva- 
tion of the memory of ancestral ‘deeds of valor, then it 
must be added that the proceedings of the Continental 
Congress are characterized by a lack of order, and disre- 
gard of parliamentary law quite astonishing. It was not 
ex i that at the first Congress, or even the second, 
the delegates would be versed in parliamentary law ; 
but it was hoped that there would come with each Con- 
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gress a little learning, and more harmony of inclination, to 
invest the proceedings with a dignity and order befitting 
@ great organization. Alas! vain hope. 

The fifth Continental Congress in nowise differed 
from the first Continental Congress, except that there 
was more of it, The election of officers is the climax, 
and on that day law and order seem to be flung to the 
winds in the excitement of nominations and elections. 
There have been three Presidents-General—Mrs. Harri- 
son, wife of ex-President Harrison, Mrs. Stevenson, wife 
of the Vice President, and Mrs. John W. Foster. Mrs. 
Foster declined to be a candidate for re election, firmly 
resisting all pressure in that direction. Mrs, Stevenson 
was then urged to allow her name to be put in nomina- 
tion, and finally consented, these preliminaries having 
been arranged before the opening of the Congress. Mrs. 
Stevenson’s election was a foregone conclusion, never- 
theless it was attended with many speeches and much 
excitement. The election of nineteen Vice Presidents- 
General was attended with nineteen times more excite- 
ment and speeches, so that, as a whole, the election day 
scenes in the Continental Congress are quite indescrib- 
able. The social side of the Continental Congress is 
always delightful, in teas and receptions given in honor 
of the officers and delegates. One of the most charm- 
ing entertainments was a tea given to the Congress by 
Mrs. John W. Foster, the day after she retired from the 
office of President-General. Mrs. Donald McLane, of 
New York, one of the cleverest women in the Congress, 
gave a reception to the delegates at the Arlington. Mre. 
McLane is at the head of the New York City Chapter. 
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“IF YOU THINK CHRIST WILL TAKE ME.” 


THE STORY OF A CONVERSION. 











BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





I HAVE written the accounts of the conversion of many 
persons whom I have had todo with in the course of my 
ministry, for the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. I ven- 
ture now to tell the story of the conversion of one very 
dear to me, because I feel so keenly and tenderly for other 
fathers who are waiting and watching for the happy day 
when their sons shall come to them and say: “‘ Father, I 
am ready to surrender to God; I wish to be a disciple of 
Christ,” as my only son said to me some six months ago. 
lam sure he will not object to my telling the story, espe- 
cially when he knows it will put new hope into the hearts 
of other fathers, and perhaps encourage some other young 
men to take the step he has taken. 

Years ago in a little book entitled “* Out of Egypt,” 1 
wrote a chapter based on Moses’ words to Pharaoh: ‘‘ We 
will go with our young and with oar old, with our sons 
and with our daughters; with our flocks and with our 
herds will we go; for we must hold a feast unto the Lord ” 
(Exod. 10; 8-11). In this chapter I urged the duty of par- 
ents ‘in respect of insisting upon the conversion of their 
children; that God had promised them to us, and that it 
was his will that we should bring them out of Egypt; and 
on no account to consent that they remain in that house of 
bondage. I ventured thereto relate among other incidents 
the story of the conversion of my oldest child. I also 
made mention of my youngest, a son ; then a little fellow 
of some six or seven years of age. This is theson Iam 
writing of, now reached to the state of young manhood. 
Ido not think that I can do better than transcribe the 
paragraph concerning him. It will help to a better 
understanding of the great grace that has come to me and 
to him, 


“Tam sure that God wants us to win our families to salvation. 
And if we will be out and out for him ourselves we shall have a 
better hope of doing so. At least, if they diein Egypt, we shall 
not have to reproach ourselves with the thought that we were 
not faithful. I believe that in the end faithfulness to Christ will 
be rewarded with the joy of seeing our households all saved. 
° . Then I have adear boy besides. Only a little fellow eight 
years old ; a thorough boy, with a temperament and disposition 
too much like my own togive me anything less than the greatest 
care and anxiety for him before the Lord. How my heart 
yearns over him! Itis hard for me to punish my children. I 
would rather a thousand times take the worst flogging that 
could be given me than lay my hand in punishment upon that 
boy. I dreaded the effect. I fear not to be faithful, and yet 
when I see him shut his teeth and bear his chastisement with a 
sullen determination not to flinch or utter a cry, then I am 
afraid. I had occasion to punish him for some act of disobedi- 
ence just beforeI left home. He bore it without flinching, and, 
when it was over, refused to make any confession of wrong, but 
went calmly on with his books (we were all in the back drawing 
room for the evening). I could not read (thoI was affecting to 
do so), for my eyes were anon wandering furvively to the face of 
my boy to see if there was any movement or change in him. 
Presently the book was closed, and he went off into the front 
drawing room. In a moment the sound of a choking sob fell 
upon my ear. I quickly went to look after him; and there he 
was lying on the floor with his face buried in his hands, sobbing 
asif hisheart would break. Poor darling, he could not bear it 
any longer. He knew that he was wrong; he knew that I loved 
him; he knew that my chastisement was not in anger, but in 
love. The rod had reached his heart. I let him lie for a time, 
and then went to him and lay down beside him. As soon as he 
knew that I was beside him his little arms stole themselves 
around my neck, and ‘ Papa, I am sorry,’ was the sweetest music 
my ears ever heard. I know God will give me my boy.” 

I venture to quote this passage as illustrating the early 
struggle of parental love, against mere good nature, to 
win their children to God by faithfalness ministered in 
love in their early years. 

Some five years after this time, when I was away from 
home again,pursuing niy evangelistic work, ny boy wrote 
me from boarding school that he wanted to become a 
Christian ; that a number of his schoolmates were being 
converted in connection with some special religious exer- 
cises being held in the school; in fact, he wrote that he 
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had given his heart to Jesus and had confessed him as hig 
Savior in a little prayer-meeting. I, of course, was glad 
to hear this, and wrote back encouraging him in every way 
to be stedfast in his decision, Of course, also, I was anx- 
ious to know exactly what this movement in his mind 
and heart might mean, whether it was a mere childish 
impulse under the influence of his surroundings, or 
whether it was a real work of the Holy Spirit. Some 
months passed before I saw him. When I did so he 
seemed still fully purposed to abide by his decision; he 
was then thirteen years old. He asked me to baptize him, 
which [ did in the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, one of the last acts of my ministerial connection 
with that beloved congregation. 

Now came another anxious period. I was away from 
home continuously, in connection with my evangelistic 
work; my family were abroad; my son in an English 
boarding school. Time passed on. I went away with my 
wife to India to prosecute my mission there, and left my 
three children with my housekeeper in Florence. The at- 
mosphere in that city is not particularly favorable ‘to the 
development of the Christian life. However, my boy held 
on his way until later on he wished to go back to America 
to finish his preparation for college ; which he did. Now 
came the crisis time of trial. In his new associations there 
were no Christian boys, and little by little he lost all con- 
sciousness of his new life and became subject to those as- 
saults upon his faith which are so common and so subtle. 
He had prepared for Yale, and had taken his preliminary 
examinations, when it was finally decided that I was to 
settle in London. Neither I nor my boy’s mother were 
willing to leave him alone in America, and especially ex- 
posed, as we feared, to some of the more prevalent currents 
of unbelief and wrong views of life, among the set of young 
men who would be hiscollege mates. The result was that 
he came to us in London, and here entered upon his further 
education and studies, The lad was now seventeen years 
of age, with ail his childhood characteristics strongly de- 
veloped. Rather silent, extremely reticent, and disposed 
to hold himself aloof from all of us, tho never disrespect 
ful or in anywise disobedient in word oraction. Only very 
quiet, and apparently not happy or contented with his 
surroundings. I soon found that his childhood’s faith had 
spent itself, and that the problems of life, as presented 
to athoughtful lad of seventeen, were taxing his thought 
considerably, that his associations for the past year 
had all tended to undermine his faith in God, his beliefin 
the Bible as God’s book, and in Christ as the Son of God. 
In this state of mind he went off to Germany for a six 
months’ special course of study to prepare him for exter- 
ing upon a technical profession which he had chosen. His 
letters from there to me showed that he had little or no 
comfortor help from God. He distinctly told me that he 
had given up prayer and reading the Bible, ‘ as they dono 
good.”’ ‘‘ My prayers are not answered; I get no help 
where I need it the most, and the Bible does not interest 
me, and J can’t understand it; and there are so many 
things in it that I cannot reconcile with my idea of what 
Godis.” Thus, and in this strainhe wrote me. Of course 
all this brought me face to face with the terrible fear that 
perhaps I was to lose my boy as I have seen so many boys 
lost from their early faith, and out of the Christian fellow- 
ship of the Christian homes in which they were born and 
reared. 

Coming home from Germany, my boy entered upon his 
technical studies with more or less interest. He found 
and made some friendships with young men of his own 
class, tho mostly men older than himself. They were dis- 
tinctly a fine lot of young fellows, some of them 
nominally Christians, one distinctly so, tho not of an ag- 
gressive sort. London is a fascinating city to 
live in. It offers a thousand attractive entertain- 
ments and fields for exploration, both good and 
bad. Its streets, its theaters, its resorts of al! kinds; 
clubs, gymnasiums, sporting grounds and fields; its in- 
tense life, its upper and lower sides; its highways of sin 
and pleasure, and its byways of mystery and adventure. 
Into this new and fascinating world my boy nowcame. I 
remember a saying concerning Moses and his being hid in 
the river Nile, the very river where the King had com- 
“The place of 
danger is the place of safety’’; and so the mother of Moses 
hid him in the river in an ark and watched over him. 
Thus I built an ark of prayer about my son and launched 
him forth into the stream of London life, and watched 
him there. The question of how much restraint was to 
be put upon him and how much surveillance exercised 
over him, was a difficult one. In their childhood I had 
been rather strict with my children in respect to their 
associations and amusements; but as I grew older, and 
my experience and observation widened, and as they grew 
older, I had come to feel that I must give them more 
liberty and put personal responsibility upon them, and 
leave them largely to elect for themselves how they would 
order their lives in these matters ; always endeavoring to 
keep well placed before them what I conceived to be the 
ideal of a Christian home, and a walk in the world consist- 
ent with the Christian profession. I had always from 
the beginning endeavored to make our home a happy one, 
and the center for my childrenof all pleasant and innocent 
amusement and entertainment. Yun: perple from the 
church and from the world always fou_d in our home a 
place where they might freely come. This kind of hospi- 
tality was as freely accepted asit was offered. So far as I 
could I always endeavored to enter with the young people 
into all their pleasures. 

I said to my son: “‘ My boy, you are free to come and go 
in and out as you choose. I do not ask you even to tell me 
where you spend your evenings when you areout. Iam 
sure I can trust you to remember at least whose son you 
are, and that in a very real sense you are carrying my rep- 
utation as well as yours about with you. More than that, 
I believe you to be God’s son ; remember, therefore, to take 
care of the honor both of your earthy and your Heavenly 
father. Tell me what you like of your doings, and remem 
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ber that I am always ready to talk with you on any sub- 
ject, and enter with you into any difficulties you may have, 
either of a religious or secular character.” 

He had his allowance of money, as much as I could spare 
him, to use as he pleased without giving me any account of 
it. I felt that he must learn to take care of himself, and 
learn the lesson of personal responsibility in these as in 
other matters. 

For a year the new world opened up to him in London 
greatly fascinated him. He spent most of his evenings, 
except when there was some gathering of young people at 
our own house,awayfromhome. He was much indisposed 
to attend church, saying that he could not feel interest in 
the sermons, or in the service, tho he would occasionally 
0, because he thought it would please me and his mother. 
The Sunday-school he entirely abandoned; indeed, he 
never entered it after coming to London, tbo his 
mother and his sisters as well as myself were 
always engaged in that work. He spent his Sundays 
with his young men friends, in their rooms or elsewhere. 
It is not difficult to imagine that these were very anxious 
times with me. Little by little he dropped away from 
family prayers in the morning, either failing to get down 
in time before breakfast, or deliberately going apart into 
the morning room until that daily service was over. I 
did not compel him. Now and again I would ask him to 
join with usin our family worship. To please me (for he 
was and is an affectionate boy, and seemed always anxious 
to please me when he could—I laid very few commands 
upon him) he undertook to act as one of the young men 
ushers in the church on Sundays; indeed, he organized a 
corps of ushers for this purpose from among his friends 
and associates who were connected directly or indirectly 
with the congregation ; but I soon noticed that as soon as 
the congregation were all placed, and the services of the 
church well begun, he would slip out. He either went 
home and spent the time till we returned from church in 
reading, or would go off with some of his friends. 

One day I spoke to him about this habit, and suggested 
that it did not look very well, and especially it was be- 
ginning to attract the attention of some of the people, and 
was being commented upon. To which remark and gentle 
remonstrance he made reply as follows ; 

‘‘ Well, Father, I am very sorry to be the occasion of un- 
kind remark, and especially sorry to give you pain. Iam 
sorry that I do not enjoy going to church and listening to 
your sermons, If I were a Christian I would, of course, be 
glad to listen to your sermons; but I am not a Christian. 
I do not say that I do not believe that the religion of Christ 
is the only true religion, only I am sure that religion does 
not attract me. To go to church and listen to arguments 
and appeals must either result in submitting one’s self to 
Christ or hardening one’s self against what may be the 
truth. I do not want to doeither the one or the other ; 
sol stay away. If ever I am convinced uf the truth of 
revelation I will frankly accept Christ as my Savior and 
serve him. Ido not at present admit those claims, nor do 
I deny them ; I only am not sure and not very much inter- 
ested one way or the other. To go to church and pretend 
to be a worshiper when all the time the service isa bore 
and a weariness to one seems to me to bea false pretense. 
Yet if it will please you, I will try and attend more of the 
Sunday services than | do; or, if you think it best for me, 
I will give up the work of seating the congregation.”’ 

Such was the substance of our conversation, on his side 
of the question, between us. I told him I did not wish to 
constrain him to attend the church services, but that if 
he felt he could do so, it would be a great pleasure to me 
and to his mother; and that if he would seriously set him- 
self to face and settle the question of his relation to God 
one way or the otherit would be for his peace. The matter 
dropped here for some time, and my boy was more fre- 
quently seen in the congregation than heretofore, but not 
at all regularly. 

A few weeks after this my son asked me what I thought 
of certain theories urged by the agnostic scientists and 
somé of the rationalistic writers of the present and the 
passing generation, such as Renan and Strauss. I was sur- 
prised at this question, as I was not aware that he was 
particularly acquainted with this sort of literature. He 
told me that he had been reading Drummond’s “ Ascent 
of Man,” and had been in conversation with some of his 
associates who had been discussing the theories of agnos- 
tic and other evolutionists ; but that he did not understand 
much about them except that they appeared to be in flat 
antagonism with the Bible; and he seemed to think that 
because these theories were put forth in the name of science 
they must be true “ because science cannot be mistaken ”’ (?), 
I told him that I would get for him several books of these 
scientists and rationalists and asked him to read them for 
himself. He said that he would be more than glad to do 
so. I further told him that I would be glad to talk over 
any points with him which the books suggested, but that 
it was idle to discuss questions involved when he only had 
the second and third hand tradition of theories. I gave 
him but one rule to guide him in the reading of these books, 
namely: ‘To carefully separate between what were facts 
and what were theories; and to remember that a fact was 
always a truth, while a theory even when true was more 
or less a speculation, and in any case might not prove to 
be true.” With this he set about reading, and followed the 
lead he had gotten faithfully for weeks until I perceived 
that he had gotten through a number of books which re- 
quired pretty stiff reading. 

He now and again would ask mea question or wish to 
debate or talk over some point, but that was all: except 
that one day he remarked that he thought a certain very 
popular writer advanced more theories than he produced 
facts; and that he did not see how any one could be sure 
in respect to any theory so long as it was possible that 
further facts might be discovered ; for said he: 

“IT don’t see how one can construct a perfect theory 
until one is sure that he is in possession of all the facts.’’ 

Several months now passed by, and the only difference 
I noted in my boy was that he was growing daily more 
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taciturn, reticent, restless, and apparently unhappy. He 
did not like to stay at home, and he did not seem particu- 
larly to enjoy his evening away from home. He did not 
take any pleasure in his daily professional work,tho he went 
through the form of regularly attending toit. I was very 
anxious about him, tho I talked much more to God about 
him than I did to him about God, feelirg that there was 
nothing at this crisis to be done but to give him his head, 
treat him with great love, gentleness and kindness—and 
wait. That some change was imminent 1 was perfectly 
sure, but what it would be I could not tell. I hoped for 
the best and feared the worst ; for I knew that if he took 
the wrong path as an outcome of this transition period I 
should lose my boy ; at Jeast that the chances of his being 
recovered to Christ would be greatly diminished. 

One night not long after the facts above recorded it was 
necessary for me to go early to the church; it was the 
night of our weekly devotional meeting, and just before 
Communion Sunday. The weather was as bad as it could 
possibly be. Rising from the dinner table before the rest 
of the family had finisbed, I said to my son: . 

‘**George, I wish you would take your mother over to the 
church to-night, as I must go now, and she will not need 
to go for another half-hour ; and I do not wish her to go 
out alone on such a nasty night as this.” 

‘*Certainly, Father. I shall be most pleased to go with 
Mother.”’ 

[had no more idea that he meant to do anything more 
than escort her to the door of the lecture hall, and then 
return home or go on his way somewhere else. He had 
not been inside the lecture hall to attend a devotional 
meeting for many months. That he promptly responded 
to my request to escort his mother was not surprising, for 
he was always ready to accede to any such requests; but 
my surprise was great when, upon taking my place on the 
platform, I saw my son sitting by his mother’s side in her 
accustomed slip, nearly in the very front of the congrega- 
tion. Still I thought no more of it than that the night 
was @ very unpleasant one, and he had yielded to a passing 
impulse or whim toremain. The topic that night was one 
which bore, more or less, upon the coming communion sea- 
son. After the meeting we went home, and later on the 
rest of the family retired, leaving my son and myself to- 
gether, as often occurred, in a cosy little morning room. 

I was stretched out on a couch reading, and my son was 
sitting before acheerful grate fire, with his face bowed 
and buried in his hands—a favorite position of his. For 
half an hour there was no talk between us. He was hab- 
itually reticent and I was reading, so I thought nothing of 
the long silence, tho I wondered that he maintained that 
bowed positionso long. Presently I was aroused by my son 
saying: 

‘*Father, what are the conditions necessary to qualify 
one for coming to the Lord’s Supper ?” 

I was somewhat surprised at this question from my boy; 
but thought, for a moment, it was but a passing thought 
in his mind, suggested by the line of my address at the 
evening meeting, and so I replied without rising from my 
couch or even looking about in his direction : 

“ Why, the conditions necessary to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper are just those that are necessary to partake of life 
in him. Whatever puts one into union with Christ quali- 
fies him to show forth that union in the celebration of the 
Supper. In other words: ‘If you believeon the Lord 
Jesus Christ and heartily accept him as your Savior and 
Lord, you are qualified to eat of the Supper.’ ”’ 

While I was making this answer to him I began to won- 
der why he had asked me such a question, and especially 
after a half hour of silence. The question must have 
arisen out of his present thougbts, and they must have 
been in the direction of his question. So I rose up from 
my reclining position, turned and faced my boy, who was 
still sitting with elbows on his knees and face buried in 
his hands. 

‘*Why, my boy, do you ask this question generally in re- 
spect of other people, or are you speaking for yourself ?”’ 

At this my boy lifted up his face from his hands and 
looked at me. I saw two streams of tears coursing down 
his cheeks, and he said, with a broken voice: 

‘* Well, Father, I cannot live as I have been living. Itis 
not good enough, and I am tired of it. I must either give 
myself to God or I must go straight to the Devil. The 
ground I am living on now is not tenable, and I cannot 
stay long whereI[am. SoIsay I must either give myself 
to God or go straight to the Devil.”’ 

**Tell me, my dear boy, just what you mean by that,” I 
replied, with my heart in my throat. 

‘* Well, you know about what kind of a life I have been 
living for the past year or two. I have not gone far toward 
the bad, but have just been living for the passing hour 
and such pleasures as I could get out of a respectable life, 
on the edges of a world of sin and wickedness, into which I 
have not yet gone. As I have said, the life I am now liv- 
ing is not good enough. It bores me terribly. To go over 
wholly to the world 1 can plainly see means ruin. There 
is no other place to go unless one goes over toGod. There- 
fore 1 say I must either give myself to God or go to the 
Devil. Iam frank to confess that there is much in the life 
of the world which I have not seen or tasted which attracts 
and fascinates me; but I know that such a life would mean 
death and ruin. On the other hand, [ must confess that 
the Christian life does not much appeal to me—it does not 
attract me—except that I know it is the right life. I have 
never denied or doubted that; but the strange thing is 
that that which is right is not always interesting and at- 
tractive. It is also strange that one’s desires and one’s 
convictions do not run together.” 

“ Well, my boy, goon and talk out all your heart to me. 
You know how gladly I will help youif Ican. You can- 
not doubt that my whole heart is in deepest sympathy 
with you inthis struggle.”’ 

“Well, Father, you know that I have been somewhat 
skeptical about many things connected with the.Bible and 
Christianity. I have never doubted the existence of God, 

and I do not think I have really doubted, at least I have 
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certainly never so disbelieved the general facts of Chris- 
tianity as to call myself an infidel. But I have not under- 
stood ; and even now, when [ think of this side of the ques. 
tion, I am not sure that I do believe, certainly 1 do not 
understand many things. The whole matter of Christ’s 
coming, his death and resurrection, and salvation in him 
is not clear tome. I do not know whether I believe or not. 
But, Father, I believe in you and mother; and you believe 
in God and in Christ and are Christians ; and if you think 
God will take me just as I am, I am ready to give myself 
to him. I am very sinful and very weak and very igno- 
rant; and I am not at all sure that I can live a consistent 
Christian life. I cannot go on as [ am; I do not want to 
go to the bad; I am persuaded that I ought to follow 
Christ ; and after all I have told you, if you thinkhe will 
take me, [ am ready to surrender now.” 

No tongue or pen can tell the joy to me of that hour. | 
knew my boy well enongh to be sure that he had not come 
to this place without much deep thought, and without 
weighing all the consequences and counting all the cost. 
Of course I assured him at once that our blessed Lord was 
only too glad to have him just as he was; that he could 
take us in no other way ; that it was our sin and our igno- 
rance and our weakness which appealed to him, and that 
he only waited for a willing heartand mind in men. That 
he was “‘ able to save unto the uttermost” and “ keep from 
falling’’ all those who came to him. 

I proposed that we should kneel down and make the 
surrender formal as well as implicitin what had passed 
between us. We did so, and I prayed, thanking God for 
his goodness in bringing my dear son to himself; for all 
the way he had led him; forall the patient loving kindness 
of his grace, and for this happy hour ; and that he would 
keep him in the hollow of his hand and guide him into that 
way of life he would have him go. 

Then my boy prayed for himself. With broken voice he 
poured out his heart to God in confession, and besought 
Jesus to forgive all his sins, and to help him to live for his 
glory to do some work for him and bea help to ‘my 
father.”’ 

When we arose from our knees and looked each other in 
the face the relationship of father and son was, for a mo- 
ment, lost in a new kinship—we were brothers in Christ. 
No more words passed between us. I suppose we were 
both feeling too much for words. My boy gathered up a 
handful of books, kissed me, as his wont was, and went off 
upstairs to bed. : 

After he left me I had another season of thanksgiving, 
and then hastened up to his mother’s room, and, tho I 
found her asleep, I wakened her and told her the good 
news. Far into the night I heard the soft crying of that 
mother over her son’s return. They were tears ofgladness 
and joy, and I did not disturb their flow. 

My son’s room was in the top of a rather tall London 
house. He was in the habit of speaking in a jocular man- 
ner of “ going up to heaven” when he retired. I thought 
of that expression as he left me that night. It would be 
heaven to him for the first time. I thought of it again 
when he came down to prayers the next morning. The 
mother and sister and myself were down before him, and 
the sister’s heart was glad to bursting on hearing of her 
brother’s conversion. He came into the room and of 
course knew that his mother and sister had been told of 
last night’s blessed work. But without words he just 
went up and kissed them and heard with a quiet smile 
their simple: ‘‘1 am so glad!’ which came spontaneously 
from them both. How changed his face, his manner, his 
very voice! I said to myself if my boy had really gone up 
to Heaven last night and had come down to us again this 
morning the change could not have been more marked. 
Nearly a year has passed since then, and the change has 
deepened into a permanency and broadened into an ever 
richer development. 

The next morning after the events recorded above my 
son said to me: 

** Father, I told you last night that I was very ignorant. 
Iam so. Of course I have heen hearing the Bible read all 
my life, and have read it more or less myself; but I feel as 
tho I knew nothing about it. Will you put some book 
into my hand which will enable me at onceto get some sys- 
tematic knowledge of the Bible, so that I may begin to 
read and study it intelligently and to advantage? And 
will you give me some book which will put me in posses- 
sion, in a way simple and clear enough for me to under- 
stand, the leading doctrines of the Christian faith? If1 
am to bea follower of Christ I want to be an intelligent 
one. If you think it proper for me to do so I would like to 
go to the communion on Sunday ; and if you think I am fit 
to take a class of lictle boys in the Sunday-school I would 
like to offer myself to the superintendent, as I know he 
wants teachers.”’ 

I need not tell you how eagerly I seconded all these de- 
sires and how deeply I rejoiced in these evidences of clear 
and definite purpose. 

Ever since that day my boy has been the greatest possi- 
ble help and comfort to me. He came to the commuuion 
on the following Sunday, and sat with his mother and 
sister at the table. He at once told bis companions of the 
step he had taken. Two or three of them followed him 
into the church at the succeeding communion. His whole 
manner and habit has changed. No amusements or 
pleasures ever seemed to give him such pleasure as the 
work, fellowship and associations in and about the church. 
At first I feared his enthusiasm was too great, that it 
would react ; but as the months have gone on that enthu- 
siasm seems only to have settled down and entered into 
his very being. He is a joy at home; he is one of the most 
helpful young men in the church; he is eager for every 
good work. I happened, a few months after my boy’s con- 
version, to see his professional master, the gentleman with 
whom he is studying his technical profession. 

Mr. M. remarked to me: ‘“ Do you know that during 
the last month or two the most wonderful change has 
come over your son. I was really fearing that he would 
not do. Not that he neglected his work, but that it seemed 
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toborehim. He took no interest in it apparently, and 
was only anxious to get his daily task done. He would 
always do faithfully and fairly well what he was bidden to 
do, but that was all. His manners, never unpolite, were 
tacituro, and when he came to the office it was barely 
a‘ Good-morning.” But now he seems to have suddenly 
waked up, and is throwing himself into his work with an 
enthusiasm that is delightful to see; aad he is so very 
pleasant. Itis really a pleasure tc have him come in, and 
his “ Good-morning ” is a real refreshment. I never saw 
such a change in a boy. I can’t make out what has come 
over him.” 

“Well, Mr. M. I can tell you all about it. My boy has 
recently been converted; born again; and what you have 
noticed isthe fruit of the Spirit working out in his life.” 

Mr. M. looked puzzled for a momentand then said: “ I 
don’t know anything about what you call the new birth 
and being converted, but I know that your boy is wonder- 
fully changed in the last few weeks, and is a great delight 
to us all in the office.” 

Thus again the “‘ old, old story ” is being retold and re- 
enacted in many lives. I suppose that every conversion 
that comes under my own observation is as precious to 
God as that of my son, and I am sure I always rejoice 
greatly in every such case; but I am sure that the readers 
of this article will understand how much greater the joy of 
this case to me than that of all others. The joy of angels 
in the presence of God could not be so great as my joy, 
and I would share it with others. Therefore, I write this 
little story that other fathers may hope and pray on ; that 
other sons, perchance, may see as clearly as my boy came 
to see, the two ways, the one that leads to death and ruin, 
and the other that leads to life and God. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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To the dear old Hamilton Church and the dear young 
Hamilton pastor, Greeting, and glad tidings from the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death! 

Aman, a clergyman, occupying his pulpit with great 
acceptance, fell severely ill. Thoa clergyman, he had been 
aman of the world also, strong, alert, fond of mountain 
and stream, loving the interests, the activities, even the 
bustle and hustle,the fun and frolic of this world. He should 
by right have had a long and vigorous life; but he passed 
too soon into a decline whence he went swiftly plunging 
down, as it seemed, to death. Wife, children, physicians 
strove to relieve the fainting body, to detain the departing 
soul. Life held only by gasps of agony at long intervals. 
Then came a rally, then another protracted struggle, then 
another return of consciousness, and yet again the rush to 
death, the return to life; and the third time, against the 
despair of all, life prevailed and the conflict was over. 
Those who watched and nursed him had not told him in 
what danger he had been. Sitting alone with him in his 
library one morning after his recovery, he turned a short 
corner of the conversation by asking me suddenly in an 
arresting voice, with eyes not upon me, but gazing afar : 

“What do you understand by the valley of theshadow of 
death ?”’ 

I made answer to the best of my defining ability on short 
summons. 

ag | have become pretty well convinced,” he continued, 
not inharmoniously with my reply, “‘ that I have been 
preaching a good part of my life concerning things which 
I don’t know much about.” Ionly smiled questioningly, 
awaiting the something which he was evidently to say. It 
would have been easy to rally him on such a remark, but 
his manner was so impressive as to forbid raillery.? 

“Twas ill. I was here at home. I was lying inbed. And 
suddenly [ went out from it allinto the Universe. For the 
first time I felt what it was to touch nothing. ~All was 
Immensity. I looked above; I saw nothing ; it was vast- 
ness—around me, vastness—beneath me, only vastness, 
infinity.” 

“Were you afraid ?” . 

“Notin the least. I was perfectly tranquil, perfectly 
serene. Strange as it seems, I did not think of God, I did 
not think of my sins. I alwayssupposed I should, because 
Iam suchabad man. I only thought one thing: How 
vast itis! how vast it is!”’ 

“Do you think you were conscious ?” 

“Entirely so. I was even conscious of being at home. 


Iknew that my family were around me, but also I was out 


in the universe.” 

“ Were you suffering.” 

“Not in the remotest degree. I had no suffering ; I 
was perfectly at rest, at ease. But I went back again. 
Three times I had the same experience. Three times I 
went out into the immensity, into the infinity of the uni- 
verse,”’ 

After a while I asked him if it had affected his view of 
death. He smiled and said, with a little shamefacedness : 
“Tdo not know—since I have got well—that it may not 
have been a hallucination.” But to his inward thought it 
was manifestly not a hallucination, but a very real expe- 
rience. The suggested hallucination was his tribute to the 
ordinary experience. 

A woman went down to the gates of death ; she was well 
bast her threescore years and ten. She had been reared 

generations of New England Orthodoxy, and had 
been for nearly all her life a member of an Orthodox Con- 
Sregational church, accepting and promulgating the cur- 
Tent Orthodox doctrines of sin, of righteousness, of judg- 
ment to come, modified necessarily by her own thinking 
and reasoning, since her mind was not only excursive and 
brilliant by nature, but was strengthened by education, by 
intellectual pursuits, and by long and intimate association 
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with cultivated minds. To her had come $the common ex- 
periences of womanhood—happy marriage, happy mother- 
hood ; had come, also, experiences less common. A prom- 
ising and well-beloved son had pushed too young—hardly 
more than a boy—into the War for the Union, and had 
perished untimely; but not until his mother had forced 
through beleaguering armies to pillow his dying head on 
her heart. A young daughter fell ill of some baffling, 
mysterious malady which afforded, or permitted, sundry 
anusual manifestations. During one of her many inter- 
mittent convalescences, she was sitting at table with the 
family—father, mother, sisters and grandmother—when 
her dead brothér appeared to her to enter the room, no 
longer dead, but all smiling, living, welcoming. He passed 
slowly around the table, serene and pleasant, as if taking 
in the presence of each one, then paused a moment and 
said: ‘‘[ shall come again on Wednesday,” and silently 
disappeared. The sick girl naturaily conjectured that it 
meant that her brother was coming for her; but she was 
young, and had no mind for death, even with her brother 
in prospect, and was disturbed by the apprehension. But 
her fears were groundless; she recovered, and still lives 
in perfect health. Her grandmother, to whom death was 
more natural and in nowise dreadful—but who was not 
told of her granddaughter’s vision—was at the time quite 
well; but sickened the next day and died on the coming 
Wednesday. 

Time went, and ‘the mother fulfilling the years of her 
mother, was prostrated by the same disease and pressed 
hard on the same road. All the household held tearful 
vigil around her bed, deeming that the end was near. 

* Her sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, 
And breathed the long, long night aways 
In statue like repose. ; 
** But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies ”— 
she turned back from glory’s morning gate and walked 
into this world again. 

Her memory of that moment was distinct, and to all 
questioning she made ready answer, ‘‘I knew that I was 
very ill. I felt thit I must be near death. Afraid? Oh, 
not at all! I had goneso far on the downward road that 
it seemed the easiest thing to goon. IfIturoed back now, 
I reasoned, I should have it all to go over again before a 
great while, and it was much more desirable to keep on 
now. As for my sins, they never troubled me in the least. 
I knew God would never care anything about them. I 
hardly thought of them.” 

To illustrate the quality of her mind as bearing on the 
value of her testimony, I quote from a letter which I have 
this morning received from herin her winter home, includ- 
ing even the little personal complimentary tinge, making 
only the qualifying assurance that as she is of my own kin 
it does not count, and can be taken with as large a pinch 
of salt as may be required to season it to the individual 
taste. She is passing her fourscore and fourth milestone 
op the way of life, and I think all must agree with me 
that it looks like a way of life and not of death. 

“I have a charming home here, and do not cherish with 
much heartiness the recollection.that half my winter stay in 
New York is already past. I know no winter save by hearsay, 
and seem to have entered into the rest which the tired denizens 
of the world count heaven. I cannot help thinking much of 
the world with which I have parted, and its terrible problems 
are no less appalling because I cannot have a finger in their set- 
tlement. However, it may be in the dim fature, there is no un- 
certainty about a heaven and a hell on this planet, and to many 
of its subjects each is as everlasting as their breath ; the worst 
of it is that in this world, tho it goes largely by desert, it does 
not depend on that entirely. And when a beclouded and 
blinded soul goes into the pit, it. is infinitely difficult even with 
help to climb back ; some seem to be born there. I am thinking 
of Mrs. Maybrick, who, we must suppose, was blindfolded and 
very young when she took the leap which inducted her into 
misery and wo. I thank you for the literature relating to the 
case that you have kindly sent me. We are all hoping any 
morning or evening to find a heading, * Mrs. Maybrick free.’ 
We hope more than we expect. If her jailers in the wider sense 
of the word, they who pushed ber through and barred the gates 


_ behind her, and the more general readers in this country and in 


Great Britain, would read as carefully what is carefully written 
as her friends do, they would see howcruel and unjust is her 
doom, and the wail would open the gates and set her free. You 
are the one lai ge-hearted neighbor who manifests for her such 
love as any one in her place may justly desire; may your pains 
work her salvation. I suppose there is many another in a hell 
like to hers; but that does not help her. Does any one ever an- 
swer your appeals? Iam afraid many are as mazed on the mat- 
ter as Miss Willard or Madam Somerset. 

“ Hawaiian matters seem to be settling themselves. I see the 
Japanese Islands are wanting to get rid of their colonists too. I 
am afraid the colonists will hardly get the upper hand there in 
my day. I suppose all these childish and under races will go to 
the wall in due time, and how many millenniums before astrong- 
er Adamand Eve will push out and drive the powerful races of 
to-day to the wall? The uppers are all the time going under, and 
the unders wheeling up to follow in their suit. How fearful, 
but how prodigiously interesting, life is.” 

A young woman, fair, pure, gentle, winning, of great 
abilities and sweet promise, was clutched by the mysteri- 
ous grippe. She lost the senses of taste, smell and hearing. 
Heat and cold were alike to her. An angry cough tore in- 
cessantly at the foundations of life. She wrote, with 
trembling, pathetic pencil : 


* The sound of several Niagaras is in my ears; but I am afraid 
to wait any longer to write lest | wait too long. . . - Fortwo 
nights I have awaked, unable to think who I was. By hard 
study I recalled my identity. . . . Once, waking from a con- 
fusion like that, I thought, *‘ Well, your candle is about out,’ and 
I felt the greatest joy. I used to think I should be afraid of 
death. I will never think so again. Death is beautiful. It is 
made repulsive to the living, that all may not wish to die. The 
crowning joy, I am sure of it now, is death. The poor soul, who 
has not been at home in this world like the body, catches a 
glimpse of its native place, and oh, what a glad rush it makes 
for freedom! No more limitations, artificialities, hypocrisies. 
At home, witha body of the same grade and temperature, crav- 
ing the same things! I was ready to drop all my work that had 
been so much to me. It was no longer anything tome... . 
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T am 80 tired now I shall have to stop. Merry Christmas to all— 
Mrs. Spofford, too, if you see her—a beautiful character. I do 
hope.we shall have the chance to continue these earthly acquaint- 
ances in the Silent Land. Iam a little disappointed that I am 
not going this time—that is, if I donot. The doctur says I shall 
no ” 

And a fortnight afterward she wrote: 

“Here [amon my way back, aud rather glad of it, tho I was 
so anxious to drop the tangled skein and be off. Oh, how happy 
I was when it came over me that my day’s work, poor and use- 
less as it was, was done! I thought nothing about my sins and 
shortcomings. They seemed to drop away. Nobody can con- 
vince me ever again that death is nota delightful experience. 
It was the coming back that was hard. We must drink the cup 
of pain that Jesus drank, be baptized with the baptism of suffer- 
ing that he was baptized with. Somehow the fire purifies, we 
don’t know how; but the rest is beautiful, and we feel no more 
humiliation and regret.” 

A man, whose name is known and honored around the 
world,* wrote to a beloved friend in the anguish of a re- 
peated sorrowt: 

“Why should it have happened? Human wisdom cannot an- 
swer the saddening question. . - You have thought deeply 
on the problem of the Great Unseen. To my thinking and feeling 
the only relief is in the * Larger Hope.’ The immortal life, in 
which Eternal Goodness reigns, will solve all the mysteries of 
the earth life. In the light of this faith, the death of the young 
and the promising is not a calamity,a loss. We all dread the 
transition. It is not well sometimes to wish that we were over 
the lines—had crossed the bridge? . . A few months ago my 
oldest brother died at eighty-two, a modest, unpretending man 
of much intelligence and extensive reading. In the crisis of 
passing away, not suffering severely, he exclaimed, ‘O blessed 
death!’ Trusting that the ‘ Great Hope’ to you is the result of 
your profoundest thinking, 

‘Beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.’” 

It is not a pertinent, but itisa pathetic incident that 
shortly after, the unsilent sea, the roaring and remorse- 
less sea, the gloriously beautiful, tropical and deceitful 
sea devoured the young and promising of his most dear 
and inner circle without warning or farewell ; yet it may 
none the less be, under whatever disguise, to the maiden 
in her youth as to the veteran worn with years, O blessed 
death ! 

The gentlest and sweetest of women lay dying. Her 
life had been such long service as women love best—in the 
seclusion of home with the refinements of education and 
thecomforts of prosperity. Her husband had been a Sen- 
ator of the United States.t The family in which she had 
been a daughter and the family of which she was a mother, 
had surrounded al: the years of her life with love, and had 
received from her its untiring ministry. And she was 
dying. Yes, there is nothing else to call it, tho that seems 
a harsh phrase to apply to so quiet and inscrutable a tran- 
sition. Her white locks gleamed 4 silver aureole around 
her peaceful, placid face still alight with its tender, cran- 
quil smile. When asked once if she suffered she answered, 
brightly: ‘‘No,I am very comfortable. Everything is 
beautiful.” 

Sometimes her ‘‘ mind wandered ’’—significant phrase— 
wandered whither? Then she wished to go home. Over 
and over she would ask to be taken home. ‘‘ Won’t some 
one get me a light to show the way ””’ ‘ If I knock at the 
door won’t they let me in ?”’ 

Several times she seemed to waken, as it were, and have 
asense of her mother’s presence, twenty-five years gone. 
Once it was so sudden a vision that to the loving watchers 
it seemed as if she must have put aside the veil and was 
passing Beyond. Still she lingered, and so soft “ the foot- 
fall of her parting soul” that the footfall of the parted 
soul, returning, seemed to be heard in the hush. With 
great feeling she spoke her own dear mother’s name, and 
then exclaimed, faintly, ecstatically, at intervals: ‘‘ Her 
beloved greeting!’ ‘‘Whatcan I say?” ‘‘ How delight- 
ful!” ‘Beautiful!’ ‘“ Beautiful!’ “ Beautiful!’ and 
thus she went along the pleasant path and is seen no 
more. 





Thus far I had written when it befell me to be tented in 
that valley of shadows. My experience there I am sure 
that you, dear neighbors, and all friends, will be glad to 
learn, chiefly because it was experience, a little also per- 
haps because it was mine. 

It was early morning, but so swiftly the darkness fell 
that I have always thought of it as evening. 

I was standing by a lounge in my room when I felt my- 
self sinking. There was no pain, no alarm, no fear even. 
I had but one thought, that it would be a shock to the 
family to find me on the floor, and that I must get upon 
the lounge. I might have succeeded, but the seat of the 
lounge had a movable lid, and iostead of pulling myself 
upon it I pulled the cover off. Whenor if I gave up the 
struggle I do not remember, or the lapse of time, only 
there was a lapse, and then I heard a voice at the door ask- 
ing: “Is it all right ?” 

I answered: “ No, itis not all right.”’ 

**Unlock the door and let me in.”’ 

“IT cannot. I am on the floor and cannot get up.” 

Another lapse of time, and then familiar voices were all 
around me. I saw nothing ; but I seemed to hear every- 
thing—lamentations that I had fallen and hurt myself. I 
told them I did not fall, but let myself down. 

Much of the time, immediately succeeding, I was in a 
passageway between two rooms. The room on one side 
was this world, on the other the next world. The doors of 
both were closed. 

Once I asked: ‘‘ Am I supposed to be alive still ?” 

This question I[ did not afterward remember until it was 
repeated to me; then I remembered not only the question 
but the circumstances which led toit. So many friends 
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*The Hon. Jahn L. Stevens, of Maine, Minister to Hawaii, now de- 
ceased. 

+ The Hon. James G. Blaine, now deceased. 

+ The Hon. Francis Gillette, of Hartford Conn. 
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were around me who had gone out of this world, that it 
suddenly occurred to me whether I myself might not be 
already gone; and I was about to ask, Am I dead or alive ? 
But I thought if it should turn out that I was still alive, 
the question might sound rather brusque and harsh, and I 
deliberately softened it to, ‘Am I supposed to be living 
still?” Once, in reply to afmorning greeting, referring to 
two brothers whom some of you have known, and who had 
died—one a few years, the other a few weeks before—and 
using their full names, which were not commonly spoken, 
Isaid: “‘Iflcan get rid of the Stanwood ghost and the 
Brown ghost, and be left to myself, I should feel very well, 
I could get along with my own ghost, but I don’t like to 
have so many ghosts following me around.” Of all this I 
rémember nothing ; and I am sure if I presented myself in 
any world frequented by those dear ghosts they would fol- 
low me around until they caught up with me, and [should 
find it not an annuyance but a pleasure. But these words 
were reported to me by one nearest and dearest, whose 
word through a long life I have found to be yea and amen. 
The same day (June 21st) was much incoherent murmuring 
about ghosts chasing me, with some intelligent recognition 
oi friends around me, who intermingled freely and natu- 
rally with the ghosts—so naturally that I had a distinct 
feeling of disappointment, fearing the next world was 
rather commonplace, after all. ‘‘ What are you walking 
around here for ?”’ said the Brown ghost to a brother still 
living. I saw the inconsistency of entering the other 
world while still a denizen of this, but I thought the pleas- 
antry rather realistic. 

To myself it seemed, and it seems still, as if my spirit 
were partially detached from the body—not absolutely 
freed from it, but floating about, receiving impressions 
with great force, but not with entire accuracy, as if the 
spirit were made to receive impressions through the bodily 
organs, and without them could not rely implicitly upon 
its own observations. Many foolish things I undoubtedly 
said; but many I distinctly remember to have refrained 
from saying, because I knew they were foolish. I medi- 
tated complimenting the doctor on his Greek nose, but 
desisted, partly feeling that it would be impertinent, still 
more because I was not sure it was Greek. I sent a mes- 
sage to him that he should “ask Sir Julian Pauncefote to 
come and see what the British Government had done to me. 
Look at me. It is not his fault. He would not have bad it 
so.”” The folly of this was not in the assumption of causes, 
but in supposing that the British Government, which 
daily crucifies the Son of God afresh and puts him to open 
shame in the person of one of his little ones, should take 
thought of a lesser crucifixion. I had been engaged in a 
labor of love which enlisted my warmest interests and 
gave me the greatest pleasure. I brought to it only my 
best. Upon the least flagging of energies I laid aside the 


work, but in every moment of leisure a wan, weary face 


was turned toward me from Woking prison. There 
seemed always something to say or do, that might help to 
release the patient prisoner from the barbarism of English 
civilization. The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
“ Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it; 
for their wickedness is come up before me.” I knew the 
danger; but I was not so afraid of falling at Nineveh asof 
being caught fleeing to Tarshish. I went to Nineveh—and 
fell. 

Of leaving Washington, of the long journey by ambu- 
lance and car, I have no knowledge. I seemed for a long 


“time to be in a steamboat on the Amazon River near its 


mouth. It was only as 1 neared home that the idea of 
locality adjusted itself. Thoughtful word had been for- 
warded, and, when the train stopped, dear familiar faces 
were allaround me. It was not simply my own genera- 
tion of my family, who had borne with me the burden and 
heat of the day, but the young people to whom I had hith- 
erto come home wearing my halo, to whom Ihad now come 
to be, and to remain a burden, at least a care—who re 
ceived me as something consecrated and held out to me 
their kind, strong arms with unuttered welcome. I had 
not expected otherwise, but I was immeasurably encour- 
aged and strengthened. Under the best professional care 
fantasms of the other world disappeared, and I slept ina 
green shaded meadow, on a bank of blue flowers, by cool 
waters, in the midst of cresses and rushes and all green 
growing things. 

Much of my experience is perhaps trivial and possibly 
insignificant, but it shows that not only the mind but 
the habit of mind in life outlasts the shadow of death. 
May we not, then, approximately infer that it outlasts 
death and gives to life its supreme importance ? 

In all these cases alike word comes, not indeed from 
beyond the gates—is therefore not final—but it comes in 
all cases from those who have passed as near the gates as 
any could go and turn back, and in one case it comes from 
one who passed on. It is, therefore, approximately, testi- 
mony. No one of these had knowledge of the others’ ex- 
perience, but all had certain common experiences—tran- 
quility, peace, content, in one case rising into rapture. 
The valley of the shadow of death was not a gloomy valley, 
was not what it was to the Poets of Israel, threaten- 
ing, a place of terrors, a sinister staiu, the land of 
forgetfulness, the land of darkness as darkness it- 
self, without any order, where the very light is as 
darkness. The shadow of death was to them as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land—shelter from a 
too stedfast sun, rest after long travel on a hardly beaten 
path, peaceful or ecstatic wonderment in newconditions, a 
land of forgetfulness of pain but of serene consciousness, 
of delighted and delightful anticipation. 

Another experience in common was no cognition and 
no development of any senseof sin, With women this was 
only natural. Untheologically, there was no sin to speak 
of. Some mistakes, impatiences, shortcomings, may have 
befaiien ; but the prevailing temper and tendency of each 
life was good, was upward. They had worshiped God and 
respected humanity and whatever “ plan of salvation:”’-we 
may theoretically fashion, we could adore no God who 
would hold up little trumpery sins, little temporary nerv- 
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ous disturbances, if such there were, against the steady 
sky line of dutiful life. It is not strange that they looked 
into the future with calmness, nay even with longing, and 
turned back with regret. ‘ 

Of the elder man I know only what his brother testifies, 
and from that appears no trait that should mar the bless-, 
edness of death. He felt and saw and spoke the blessed- 
ness, and did not come back, The other man came back, 
but did he not swing out as far as ever mortal went without 
cutting quite adrift ? Moored to the shore of the known 
world by. the one strained, slender, mysterious vital cable 
did not the living soul of him soar, speed, spy into the 
Great Unknown; into the sublime Reality that pervades 
unseen and clasps unfelt this symbolic, preparatory, hint- 
ing, unreal world through which we mount, and that 
hardly, to eternal life ? 

How then? Issinnothing? My good friend was agree- 
ably disappointed that he felt no burden of sin. He had 
expected that he should, because he“ had been such a bad 
man.” I take his word for it. I never saw badness in 
him. Perhaps it was a theological word and meant sin 
only in the theological sense—that is, not crime, or vice, 
any-violation of -human law, but failure to live up to the 
highest standard. He was a man, and when a man admits 
that he is as bad at all, it is safe to give him the credit of it. 

Does not the witness, then, prove too much? Do badness 
and goodness melt and blend beyond the gates, or at the 

gates, into a moral mush, an immoral unity? Is this dis- 
ciplinary world only a roundabout way back into the in- 
fantile garden of Eden where they know not good and evil ? 
That is impossible. If right is not right, God is not God, 
the continuity of nature is inconstant, and meanly decep- 
tive. 

But Nature’s known deceits are always upward. When 
she disappoints she disappoints toward the greater, not 
toward the less. The earth appears large and the stars 
appear small. Science does not lessen the earth, but ex- 
pands the stars; nay, it expands the earth which, rela- 
tively smaller, takes on infinite importance as a constitu- 
ent part of a system infinitely great. To go from a moral 
toan unmoral condition, or to a lower moral condition, 
would be the downward road which Nature seems not to 
travel. 

But may not this be? Great surprises, overwhelming 
surprises! True, life, to be life, must be one here and 
hereafter. So fireisone. The ‘* blue spurt of the lighted 
match ” is the same fire as the sun in the heavens, as the 
stars in their constellations; but from the blue spurt 
and the tiny flame that follows what does an infant infer 
of the all-mothering sun and of belted Orion? Thus, in- 
fants of days few and evil, tho the days of our pilgrimage 
be an hundred and thirty years, we pass through the 
gates of death into the unseen universe. How can it 
not be a land of surprise, a land of revelation? It is a 
land of love and not a land of selfishness, unless the con- 
tinuity of nature is a mean deceit. Therefore, according 
as love is developed in this world, the transition to another 
is proportionately gentle. Tranquillized by faith, natural- 
ized by aspiration, the spiritual newcomer at the gates 
perceives of the outfloating heavenly atmosphere only its 
peace, its ecstasy, its eternal assimilability. In proportion 
as life has been less developed on the lines of love, even 
tho it may have been developed on the lines of intellect, 
the transition is abrupt and startling, It is not so much 
a transition as a new creation. For atime every faculty 
of the mind is absorbed. The whole being must adjust 
itself to the new conditions before the new existence can 
begin. Is not this natural? Consciousness must precede 
conscience. 

But what is the awakening ? Good or evil, high or low, 
intellectual or stupid, a man’s thought of himself is 
Heaven or Hell. When the vastness of the spiritual uni- 
verse has enveloped him will not the purity of the spir- 
itual universe penetrate him? If there is never sodulla 
sense of sin here, will it not vitalize into an intolerable 
sense of sinthere? If we are made in the image and like- 
ness of God, tho in ever so small and faint a pattern, must 
not the soul after the first shock of transition, strength- 
ened and clarified by the new conditions, become ever 
more aware of the unlikeness, more at variance with it, 
till by imperative desire and purpose and action, the God- 
likeness expands and iutensifies, and surmounts the an- 
likeness at whatever cost ? If the power welling up in us 
in the form of consciousness is the same power which 
manifests itself beyond our consciousness, will it not, 
must it not attune the dissonance into a divine and eternal 
harmony, and thus through the fires of an inconceivable 
but natural and logical Hell, arrive at the inconceivable 
joy of a natural and logical Heaven? When we see Him 
we shall be like him, 

Beloved—you, if any such there be, who through fear 


of death have been all your lifetime subject to bondage’ 


—be of good cheer! For seven weeksI lay encamped on 
the further if not the furthest side of the valley of the 
shadow of death, and it was a pleasant valley. Its tran- 
quillity was as gentle, as natural, as deep as sleep. Its 
activities were as si1aple as going into the next room. Its 
atmosphere was peace. Its only gloom was my keenest 
pity for those who must remain behind. I hope and think 
that its shadows mark the foregleams of life. We are 
born into the valley of the shadow of death ; and we die 
out of it into life eternal, which is to know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Corist, whom Thou has sent. 
HaMILTon, Mass. 
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THE Queen of Portugal has shown a remarkable ap- 
titude for the study of medicine. She works at this sub - 
ject diligently and has already passed her third examina- 
tion. Her medical library is the best of its kind in Portu- 
gal, and as she reads fluently French, English, Spanish 
and Italian, the leading medical reviews published in these 
languages are to be found: upon her shelves. She corre- 
sponds ‘with eminent physicians on technical subjects and 
teaches her eldest son botany and the use of the microscope. 
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Fine Arts. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


As admission to the Woman’s Art Club Exhibition js 
nominally, at least, by invitation only, it is what is called 
a *‘ private exhibition ”; that is, work shown there for the 
first time is not ruled out of the larger exhibitions, ana 
pictures already hung in public exhibitions are admitted 
there. The showing made at the Klackner Gallery this 
year wasa good one, emphasizing the fact of the goodly 
number of women artists, and the wide range of their 
artistic performance. 

- Their receptions are delightful. This year, as on two 
previous occasions, Mme. Flavie Van den Heade’s ’cello 
solos were the musical feature. The ladies of the club 
receiving their friends, carried bouquets of violets as 
naturally as they bear their bouquets of brushes on work. 
a-days; and they are not less charming in evening dress 
than in painting aprons. 

Twenty five club members and five of their friends were 
represented upon the walls; Miss Mary Cassatt, repre. 
sented by three canvases lent by Mr. Durand-Ruel, hold- 
ing easiiy the first place with her powerful but not ador- 
able characterizations. Why does she confine herself to 
that beefy type? If she finds no other in France, she has 
expatriated herself at great loss. Mrs. Prellwitz’s work, 
not nearly so vigorous and solid, is much more charming, 
Here is the shy little girl from the Academy in her black 
hat, and again in a light key, against a yellow back- 
ground, earnestly doing her sums. The portraitof a lady 
in profile is full of excellent drawing and color, the pecul- 
iarities of the model being honestly accepted and ren- 
dered. 

Miss Matilda Browne’s “Sheep” is a large, well-com- 
posed picture, in which the landscape, with barn and 
orchard on the side hill, is ‘well handled. It is painted 
frankly in full light, with the sheep well in the foreground, 
so there has been no dodging of anatomy or character in 
this difficult animal, which wears its thick pelt as a mask 
for the pitfatls of its construction. There is no other 
American whom we remember, with the exception of Mr, 
Shirlaw, who does not wisely, in presenting his sheep in a 
flock, at a distance, and veiled in mist. — 

Mr. Kenyon Cox’s “‘ Fates” are already well known. The 
composition is well handled. Would that we all could 
likewise put our Fates to sleep ! 

Miss Huger’s very decorative procession of little loves 
along the border of a moonlit sea, is full of delicate 
fantasy, and the warm tones of the burned wood, with the 
quaint turns given by the unwilling tool are in full accord. 

Mrs. Parrish is rapidly making her place as a designer 
of stained glass, and those who know her characteristic 
and rich color, may often find it in Tiffany’s unsigned 
windows. d 

Miss Eidlitz has looked down upon “ Riverside Drive’ 
and its trees in autumn color against the sweep of 
the Hudson and its far palisades, and has rendered the 
scene with great vigor. Miss Haynes’s ‘‘ June Roses ”’ and 
*“‘A Misty May Day,” Miss Ashley’s two contributions, 
Miss Lampert’s and Mrs. Whitehead’s and Miss McChes- 
ney’s Dutch pictures, Mrs. Dewey’s and Miss Shepley’s 
portraits we remember with especial pleasure. 

Mr. Vonnoh, better known in Boston and Philadelphia, 
has been holding an exhibition of his portraits and pic- 
tures at the Durand-Ruel Galleries. His handling is often 
direct and his likenesses are good; but it is difficult to 
find himself in the canvases. Here, one would say, isa 
Tarbell, there a Beckwith; yonder, a Curran and a Bonnat. 
With all his good qualities he is impatient of refinements 
of finish, and often neglects values. One portrait of a 
little miss against arich background is so thoroughly 
carried out that one remembers it with real pleasure, and 
his “ Poppies” are worthy of a place in the Metropolitan 
Art Museum. 

At the Keppel Galleries Mr. George Wharton Edwards 
has held a little exhibition, including his drawings for the 
new, richly illustrated edition of the “‘ Epithalamion” of 
Edmund Spenser. As Mr. Keppel well says, they are not so 
much illustrations of the text as certain imaginative 
drawings which accompany it, and which may be com- 
pared to the “incidental music” in some spoken drama, 
greatly hightening the effect of the scene, but without the 
possibility of interfering withit.” The drawings are very 
clever, especially the borders, after the manner of Walter 
Crane, but without his richness of imagination and depth 
of thought. They are rapid products vf a busy and popu- 
lar draughtsman, whose pen work is of the best; but we 
wish we had taken a little more time for this work. In 
No. 18 two youths are waving tender farewells to two 
maidens, and their departure might have been facilitated 
by furnishing them two pairs of legs instead of one. The 
water colors shown in connection with the pen drawings 
have the same facility ; but the color, tho effective, is thin, 
and all the work, especially in the foregrounds, much 
slurred. Mr. Edwards can do himself greater justice than 
he has done here. 

The paintings by Philip Zilcken, of The Hague, exhibited 
at the Macbeth Gallery, do not increase our admiration for 
the Dutch masters, and the etchings are hardly more com- 
mendable, altho both are intended to recommend his sum- 
mer school for artists at The Hague. 

The Zilckern etchings and many of those imported are 
very inferior to come made in America. It isa pity that 
the public avenges itself upon capable American etchers 
for having been so misled by the flood of things, called 
etchings, produced a few years ago. Mr. C. F. W. Mielatz is 
exhibiting until the 29th inst. at the Max Williams Gak 
lery, 390 Fifth Avenue, seventy seven of his etehings 304 
dry points, which are beautifal work. They rangein price, 
generally speaking, from five to fifteen dollars. We hope 
he.will not be obliged to leave the country in order # 
obtain recognition in it. 
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A year ago an exhibition of the work of Mr. P. Marcits- 
Simons seemed to us a crazy performance on most dis- 
cordantly brilliant keys by a disordered mind. Again he 
exhibits at the Avery Gallery, with marked advance in 
waking his conceptions coherent and comprehensible. He 
is a light in the Paris society of the Rose Croix—whose 
watchword is beauty and religion. The members, few in 
number, open their meetings with prayer, the leader 
dressed in the most gorgeous robes. Mr. Marcius-Simons 
is very sincere in his painting, and, as heis but twenty- 
sevep, he may do great things. Many of the pictures in 
the present exhibition are landscapes; charming, quiet, 
jittle things, far removed from the fantastic ‘*‘ Symbolistic 
Pictures’? which they accompany. ‘ Jeanne d’Arc Listen- 
ing to the Voices” and “In the Gloaming” (or the depart- 
ure of the angel of the annunciation) are sweet and spiritual 
conceptions, and well painted according to the received 
ideas of painting. ‘‘Sardanapalus” is ascené of confla- 
gration in which there are passages worthy of Turner. 
But what can be said of ‘“‘ Dreams Preceded by Nightmare 
and Guided by Sleep Descend into the Town”? If any one 
never saw @ real nightmare, let him know that it hasa 
green mask, with red radiations and an extensive tail. 
There is much that is beautiful in the ‘‘Guardian Angels”’ 
who fill the sky “appealing to the Most High for those 
hundreds of unhbeeding souls below, who throng the cathe- 
dral, bridges and quays of a great city. The ships of 
buman life in ‘‘ The Last Lock” of the canal which leads 
to Heaven and the Savior with outstretched arms is an- 
other characteristic canvas, full of exquisite harmonies. 
Taken allin all, this is an extremely interesting exhibi- 
tion, and we shall look forward with high anticipation to 
its successor another year. 

Tre collection of Mr. David H. King, Jr., shown for 
some days at the American Art Galleries, and sold Febru- 
ary 17th and 18th, was a great opportunity for connoisseurs, 
he pictures were principally of the English and French 
schools ; but there was no prejudice in the mind of the col- 
lector against anything good. The ‘‘ Rembrandt” portrait 
of John Asselyn, painter of landscapes and battles and a 
contemporary of Rembrandt, is like an etching of his. It 
is uot a first-rate portrait, and its authenticity is more than 
doubtful ; but all the character of the sitteris there. It 
brought $11,100. Troyon’s * Driving Home the Flock” 
($17,250), a beautiful thing with a wide, fat, flat plain be- 
hind tne flock, was mated by a fine cattle picture by 
Mauve, painted in his earlier, more careful manner, 
while he was still under Troyon’s influence. None 
of the ten portraits by Reynolds were of his best, 
nor brought great prices. The Lawrence ‘Countess 
of Charlemont and her Son,” was a fine example, 
aud brought $10,100; Clouet’s portrait of Jeanne d’Aloret 
(mother of Henry LV, poisoned by Catherine de Médicis) 
(32,000); the Porbus (the Younger) portrait of Isabella of 
Austria ($8,000) ; the Porbus (the Elder) portrait of Marguer- 
ite of Valois ; the Hoppner portrait of the danseuse, Mile. 
Hillsberg ($10,100) ; the Drouais portrait of the Queen of 
Louis XV ($1,800), were a few of the most interesting por- 
traits. With the exception of a “‘ Kitchen Interior,” which 
was one of the “ Hundred Masterpieces” of French art, 
most of the examples of Corot were of extremely doubtful 
authenticity; yet they brought good prices. Some of the 
Diaz and Daubigny pictures are also of doubtful origin. 
Constable’s **Hampstead Heath,” in cloud light and 
shadow, flecked with infinitesimal hamlets, farms, teams 
and windmills, is one of his very fine canvases, yet it 
brought but $3,200; and Turner’s “Blois,” not nearly so 
tine an example, brought $9,800. 

The collection numbered 161 canvases, and there was not 
an uninteresting one among them. Bonnington’s ‘‘ Hon- 
fleur Cathedral,’ Holbein’s (?) ‘‘ Lady Lister,’ Laucret’s 
* Diana and Nymphs.” Troyon’s “‘ Turkeys,” Van Marcke’s 
sketch of a marsh, Landseer’s sketch of a little girl in 
costume, Dupré’s ‘* Windmill,” L’Hermitte’s ‘‘ Breton 
Interior” (a study of his ‘‘ Christ at Emmaus’’), Bonning- 
ton’s ‘* Venice,’’ Lely’s ‘Lord Temple,” Wilson’s ‘* Tiv- 
oli,” Romney’s *‘ Master Pemberton,” and Copley’s ‘‘ Miss 
Hill,”” Nasmyth’s ‘* Mountain Torrent,” aud two panels 
by Isabey, are those which we especially remember. This 
notable sale will be followed by that of the Schaus pic- 
tures, now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, in- 
cluding Rembrandt’s * Portrait of an Admiral,’”’ Bismarck 

by Von Lenback, etc. 

NEw York City, 








Sanitary. 


CONSIDERING that military exigencies call for long and 
exhausting marches, it is natural that in this age of the 
world methods of supplying needful nourishment, without 
drawing too largely upon the vitality, should be put in 
practice. Ingenuity has been brought to bear in extract- 
ing the “nutritive,” or otherwise valuable principles of 
Various articles of food. Lately an extensive experiment 
of this sort, in Colorado, has resulted just as those who 
have faith in what they call the“ ways of nature,” would 
have predicted. Inashort time, more than half the men 
who were subjected to the experiment were candidates for 
the hospital. The official report says: 


“ A company of the Seventh Infantry, at Fort Logan, was fur- 
nished with condensed rations, consisting of coffee, soup, bread 
and bacon. Tne coffee and soup were in small tablets, which, 
when placed in boiling water, were ready for consumption in 
two minutes. The bread was insmall, flat cakes, the weight and 
hardness of a brick, but when moistened swelled out like a 
sponge. The bacon was compressed, and needed only to be 
warmed in a frying-pan. The soldiers started out with ten days’ 
Tations, but the campaign was brought to an abrupt end, after 
four days of fifteen-mile marches. The food not only did not 
Satisfy the hunger nor give strength, but seemed to irritate the 
stomach. After the first meal, two of the enlisted men had to 
be placed under the surgeon’scare. At the end of the second day 

_ thirty of the seventy men in the company were ill, and on the 
- fourth day the whole command went into camp, and couriers 
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Were sent to town for hard-tack and ordinary coffee and bacon. 
Some of the soldiers were seriously ill witha stomach complaint, 
and were confined to the hospital for several days.” 

This is suggestive in more ways than one. While careful 
experiments have determined the amount of food that will 
keep a soldier in good condition to be twenty two ounces 
‘per diem, there is an ‘‘ unaccounted-for element” to be 
considered. Nature has her own secrets of digestion, that 
noamount of theorizing will modify ; her own methods of 
analysis and synthesis, conducted in the laboratory of the 
stomach, that are unapproachable by aay and all human 
devices ; and the consensus of opinion among the most 
experienced is, that the familiar, old-fashioned ration of 
hard-tack and bacon is the best that has ever been formu- 
lated. The Japanese fought China on rice—but then they 
were Japanese—and that was the food they were used to; 
and as Dr. Shrady truly and cleverly says: 


“The stomach-pouch is constructed with a certain capacity 
for food, which cannot be gainsaid by any chemical formula 
that mere human ingenuity may create, or theoretical reasoning 
devise. Each'of the varied and subtle processes of digestion 
must neccssarily adapt themselves to the constructions and 
functions of an organ that has a purely vital, as well as a merely 
chemical duty to perform. . - Because a.man becomes a 
soldier, it is not sufficient reason that his stomach should be 
puckered around a desiccated soup-tablet, or that it should 
wrestle alone, in some dark corner of an accommodating fold, 
with some soggy and glazed albuminoid.” 


...At a late meeting of the New York State Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. William H. Robb, of Montgomery County, 
read a paper on dry rot in houses, as an overlooked cause 
of sickness. Favorable conditions for the development of 
this are found in warm, damp cellars that are poorly 
lighted and ventilated ; these conditions favor the growth 
of many sorts of bacteria. The Doctor said: 


* Judging from the variety of diseases found in a single house 
where there is dry rot we believe that the specific germs of vari- 
ous diseases find in thisa nidusin which they grow and multiply 
from the cellar they migrate to all parts of the house. Food, 
water and air are all affected.” 


He illustrated his theory by striking examples. There was 
an instance in a fine country house in a very salubrious 
New England town, from which sickness was never 
absent. A change of occupants brought about an in- 
vestigation; for a vigorous mother was ill with ma- 
larial fever, the father had severe dysentery and a little 
daughter, who never before had been ill, perished of cholera 
infantum. The town was the seat of 4 medical college; 
and the youngest professor, a very persevering scientist, 
began to explore. This was before a microbe had been im- 
agined. He found the cellar more than half full of boards 
and bits of lumber, some showing themselves to be the 
left-overs of the house built more than fifty years be- 
fore. The owner had a curious theory, “‘the board may 
be wanted,” and-a stingy spirit. They were found in all 
stages of dry rot. Aclearing out followed, and now for 
thirty years the house has been healthy. 


...-A proposal to prohibit vivisection has been rejected 
by the inbabitants of the Canton of Zurich by a vote of 
over twotoone. By nearly the same vote they accepted a 
law for the protection of animals, with due satisfaction to 
the demands of science. 


.---Quinine is so dear in Italy, and so often adulterated, 
that a proposition is made that the Government sell it, as 
they now do tobacco and sait, thus securing a pure and ef- 
ficient article at reasonable and uniform rates. 


.---In @ factory at New Haven a few days ago agirl 
fainted and fell to the floor, whereupon, out of pure sym- 
pathethic nervousness, eleven other girls fainted, one after 
the other. 








Science. 


INSECTS are said to be good botanists; they, in feeding, 
find out the close affinities of plants better than some bota- 
nists can do. And parasitic plants are like unto them ; 
they find out the relations of their host plants, and readily 
select the allies when even the man with the microscope 
scarcely knows how to distinguish one from the other. But 
some remarkable attachments have been noted between 
some parasitic plants and their hosts, with relationship 
seeming to have no hand in finding the péeculiartaste. For 
instance, a minute parasite attaches itself to the berberry, 
and is known as the berberry rust. Instead of seeking 
some ally of the berberry when it desires change, it places 
its affections on the wheat, and then undergoes a change so 
great that fora long time it was regarded as a wholly dis- 
tinct plant. When it was first announced that the 
berberry rust and the wheat rust were severally 
raised from the same identical spore, the statement 
excited incredulity. It is now known that many 
other fungi are capable of enacting this protean 
character, of which the cedar apple is a familiar example. 
In this condition it is known as Gymnosporangium. 
But when the spores germinate on apple leaves, it pro- 
duces a wholly different form known as Reestelia, and 
gives to the apple orchards of New Jersey the famous 
apple rust, which yellows the leaves long before they 
mature naturally. Few plants in nature could be more 
widely separated botanically than the red cedar and the 
apple tree; but it is possible there is some peculiar sub- 
stance common to each which gives the little parasite a 
chance to exercise its tastes. One would suppose from 
this that it would not be wise to grow apple trees in the 
vicinity of cedar trees, for fear of engendering the apple- 
leaf rust; bat yet observation has shown cedar trees 
growing where apple trees have the branches almost push- 
ing into the cedar trees, the trees annually producing 
cedar apples, but with no signs of the apple rust on the 
leaves. Some peculiar conditions seem requisite besides 
the mere question of proper food before the parasite can 
start itself into growth, 
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-.--Several néw variable stars of considerable interest 
have lately been discovered—all of them small, however. 
The first is known as U Pegasi, discovered by Chandler, 
and is remarkable as having the shortest period known, of 
only 5h, 3im, It ranges from the 9th magnitude to the 
10th, and has a very regular and symmetrical light curve. 
The second is of the Algol type, discovered at the Harvard 
College observatory in the constellation of the Dolphin, 
by means of photography. It is usually of the 9th mag- 
nitude, but once in 44, 19h drops to the 1lth, running 
through its changes in a few hours; an evident case of 
eclipse. In thesouthern hemisphere Mrs. Fleming, of the 
Harvard College Observatory, announces six, brought out 
by the examination of the photographic plates made at 
Arequipa ; their periods, however, are not yet determined. 
Besides these the same plates show two ‘‘ new stars,”? The 
first of them appeared in the constellation of Carina (the 
keel of Argo Navis) in April, 1895, and disappeared in 
July, showing when brightest (about 8th magnitude) a 
spectrum closely resembling the spectra of Nova Aurigs# 
and Nova Norma, the new stars of 1892 and 1893. As it 
faded away in June the spectrum, like the two just named, 
degenerated into a simple bright-lined nebula-spectrum. 
The other “‘ Nova,” also found on last summer’s Arequipa 
plates, was in Centaurus, and has presented the same 
phenomena; its spectrum, however, as observed at Mt. 
Hamilton a few weeks ago, was more continuous and less 
nebular than has been the case with most of the other 
“Nove” after passing their maxima, in this respect re- 
sembling the Andromeda star of 1885. It is worth noting 
in this connection that the 24-inch Bruce photographic 
telescope is now on its way from Cambridge to Arequipa, 
and ought to arrive there soon. Interesting results are ex- 
pected from it. 


-.--[o the many interesting discussions which have re- 
cently been had in scientific journals as to the reason for the 
throwing up of large knobs or knees by the cypress trees in 
the swamps of the South, some points were made by one ob- 
server that the young tree grew from branches which were 
blown off by the wind, and, falling off into the swamps, 
rooted there. This was to meet a difficulty suggested that 
the seeds of the cypress could hardly germinate in water, 
and it seemed in a measure impossible that the trees grow- 
ing in water could have germinated just where they stood. 
Objectiou was made on this point in a subsequent issue of 
the magazine that no Known coniferous tree would grow 
from cuttings in this way. While a willow branch would 
grow readily by failing in water or finding itself in soft 
mud, there was no evidence that a cypress branch would 
root in this way, while the probabilities were against it. 
It now appears from the researches of Prof. Emory Smith, 
of Leland Stanford University, in California, that the 
famous redwood tree of that region, which is a close rela- 
tion to the bald cypress of the Southeastern States, will 
grow readily in that way. Logs which have been cut for 
timber,but suffered to lie uncared for, will send up sprouts 
from the upper surface and roots from below, just as wil- 
low logs will do in the East. He states that even chips 
which have been scattered by the force of the blow from 
the woodman’s ax in felling the tree, will very often root 
and send up plants, if they happen to fall in a spot that 
will offer sufficient moisture. These facts are considered 
very remarkable by those interested in forestry, as they 
bring out a character wholly exceptionable in connection 
with trees of this class. 








School and College. 


THE annual convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association was in 
session in Jacksonville, Fia., last week. Among the 
papers presented was one by United States Commissioner 
Harris, in which he held that there are five independent 
groups of studies represented in the common elementary 
school by arithmetic, geography, grammar, history and 
literature. Each of these groups must be studied by 
adifferent method. For example, the method of studying 
living things is different from that of studying matter and 
force. The grammatical method, while of great force in 
itself, is of no use in studying history. Literature shows 
how feelings in the soul rise into convictions and then 
become deeds. It must be understood by a method diff érent 
from those of the other co ordinate groups. The child has 
& proper school education only when he ‘studies each of these 
groups according to its own peculiar method. Superintend- 
ent Gilbert, of St. Paul, discussed the question of the proper 
correlation of studies. Speaking of the five co-ordinate 
groups defined by Dr. Harris, he said that it was impor- 
tant that their essential unity be recognized. They are 
not, however, to be conceived of as parailel lines, extend- 
ing into infinity and nowhere touching. They are, rather, 
the radii of a sphere united at the center im a vital union, 
from which comes all the worth of each, tor each is enrich- 
ed with the richness of all the others. Such a correlation 
must exist as subjective in the mind of the teacher, who 
must be in himself a correlation of knowledge rather than 
as acourse of study exhibits it. In order to secure the proper 
correlation of studies the teachers must be trained with 
that object in view. President De Garmo’s subject was 
concentration as a means of developing character. What 
the head of Swarthmore said on this subject is here repro- 
duced in part: 


“ More than we need to constract a theory of concentration do 
we need to reconstruct our theory of character, which is now 
primitive and non-social. The European ferment during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries dre . the strong inde- 
pendent characters out of that continent into the wilderness of 
the New World. Here the essentially primitive conditions that 
prevailed for 250 years developed all the initial non-sccial in- 
stincts among the strongest members of a strong race. These 
primitive ideals of character are found on every hand, eyen in 
our oldest cities, and they are almost universal in rural districts. 
The effect of such conceptions is seer in the attitude of the non - 
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social man toward toward the public welfare. He demands all 
sorts of personal privileges for himself and as readily grants them 
to others. It is all one to him if one man chooses to keep a cow 
and another a saloon. If the water supply is foul or inadequate 
he seeks to protect himself by buying a filter or bringing water 
from a spring. Primitive morality pities the beggar but ac- 
knowledges no responsibility for removing the conditions that 
give rise to beggary. It r2fuses to be taxed for public improve- 
ments, but allows private corporations to batten on public extor- 
tion. It resists compulsory education in the name of individual- 
ism ; it resists efforts for reform by the few; it displaces civic 
patriotism in the form of co-operative labor for the general wel- 
fare by a national patriotism in the form of enthusiasm for war. 
So long as our present non-social ideals of character prevail first 
in the school, and later in the community, so long will our mu- 
nicipal reforms prove to be both ineffectual and transient. They 
are brought about through the infinite labor of the few, only at 
the next election to relax into the former state. 

* The three essential things in this connection are vital knowl- 
edge, rational correlation and new conceptions of character. As 
in the cities there is the greatest need for these new ideals, so in 
the cities are to be found the best opportunities for realizing 
them.” 


Dr. E. E. White, formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
Cincinnati, put in a plea for the blending of the isolation 
and inification ideas. He thought extreme isolation, in 
which nearly all branches are taught separately, and 
extreme unification, in which they are all united in one 
wi‘b a central core, are both objectionable. The moderate 
educator of the unification type approaches the moderate 
educator of the isolation type. 


..-. he Faculty of Harvard has approved a proposition 
to reduce the number of courses required for a degree from 
eighteen to fifteen, those who pass in twelve of the fifteen. 
to re eive diplomas. The effect of this scheme, if finally 
adopted, would be far reaching. It would practically 
reduce the four years’ course to three years for the more 
competent students, and would abolish class lines. Those 
who could get on rapidly would not be under the restraint 
of the four-year system, but would be allowed to finish a 
yearsooner. The matter has been under consideration for 
some time, and the proposition, it is stated, was finally 
carried, after a sharp debate, by a small majority. Before 
the new system could become operative it must be ap- 
proved by the corporation and Board of Overseers. Its 
opponents think it hardly likely that it will be so approved. 








Personals. 


C. EGEBERG BORCHGREVINK, who is to undertake his 
second expedition next winter to the Antarctic pole, has 
just arrived at New York, and is described asa flaxen- 
naired, modest young Norwegian, with a handsome, florid 
complexion, and thirty-two years old. Itis he who has 
told the world the most it knows about the Antarctic 
regions, and on his previous expedition he reached 74 de- 
-grees and 10 minutessouth latitude. He believes thata 
vast continent covers the South Pole—perhaps larger than 
all Europe; and tho he does not think it is inhabited, he 
says that it is not impossible that men and beasts can ex- 
ist there. Heis a man of scientific attainments, which is, 
of course, indispensable for a successful explorer; and at 
one time he was a Professor of Science and Modern Lan- 
, guages in Cooerwull Coliege. 





....-Benjamin D. Silliman becomes Yale’s oldest living 
graduate by the death of Charles L. Powell, of Alex- 
andria, Va. Mr. Silliman was born in 1805 and graduated 
in the class of 1824. He is a Yale man not only by gradua- 
tion, but also by ties of blood; for all of his uncles, on 
both sides of the family, and both his grandfathers, were 
graduates of Yale. Mr. Silliman has always followed the 
affairs of Yale very closely, and for many years he was 
President of the Yale Alumni Association of Long 
Island. He isa lawyer by profession, and to day is in ex- 
cellent health ; but he spends most of his time at home 
among his buoks. 


....The venerable Robert Collyer, Pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, New York City, before he immigrated to 
to this country lived in England. (Oe was born in York- 
shire in the little village of Ilkley. His parents were em- 
ployed in the village as mill-hands, and when Robert was 
eight years old he too went to workin a cotton mill. Two 
terms in a night school was his public education. At an 
early age his parents died; but he was befriended by the 
village blacksmith at whose forge the lad toiled for twelve 
years. He studied by night with a view of entering the 
ministry. He soon began to preach on Sundays, then he 
married and came to this country. 


....Rider Haggard, it is said, expects soon to revisit 
South Africa, where he has large financial interests which 
just now require his personal attention. His connection 
with Africa is a very old one. He accompanied Sir T. 
Shepstone to the country as .his secretary, and after the 
annexation of the Transvaal received an official appoint- 
ment as a reward for his services. He was Lieutenant of 
the Pretoria Horse, in the thick of the Boer rebellion, and 
superintended the conveyance of reports from scouts 
watching the Boer camp. After the retrocession he 
engaged in ostrich farming, but soon left the ccuntry, in 
disgust of the Boer rule. 


....A sister of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is still liv- 
ing in Portland, Me., the original home of the Longfel- 
lows. Long ago Mrs. Pierce took aclass of tiny girls on 
the occasion of their first appearance at Sunday-school. 
These girls never left her class through years which 
elapsed till one by one they gradually married and moved 
away. It is said that the friendship existing between the 
girls and their teacher, and the girls vhemselves, has 
always been very strong, and now as gray-haired grand- 
mothers, each one pays her court to Mrs. Pierce on return- 
ing to Portland; even when away they keep up their 
mutual affection and intimate acquaintance. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Che Sunday-Schoot. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 8TH. 


TRUE LOVE TO ONE’S NEIGHBOR.—LUKEE 10: 25-37. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; aud thy neighbor as 
thyself.—LUKE 10: 27. 

Nores.—“ A certain lawyer.’’—Nota master of civil Jaw, 
as we use the word ; but of the law of Moses—a theologian. 
‘Tempted him.”—The word is not used in a bad 
sense, but is equivalent to tested, tried. “ Master.”’— 
Teacher. Jesus had assumed the work of a teacher. 
‘* What shall I do?”—A very sensible question ; but, evi- 
dently, asked as a test, to see what Christ would answer, 
and not forinstruction. “* Inherit.”’—Secure possession 
of. ** The law.” —The five books of Moses. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord.”—Deut. 6: 5, amd 11: 13. These pas- 
sages were written on the phylacteries of the Jews, and 
the Jews were required to repeat them every morning and 
every evening. ‘*Thy neighbor as ee oa ne 19: 
18. The passages are not put together e Old Testa- 
ment. “* This do.””—Implying that he had not done it. 
“‘ Thou shalt live.”’—I1n the eternal life he had just 
asked about. “ Willing to justify himself.’’—By inti- 
mating that, if the word neighbor is not to be used too 
generally, he had kept the command. ** From Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho.’”»—Seventeen miles east, in the edge of the 
Jordan Valley. ** Fellamong thieves.”—The wild road 
was infested with robbers.——‘‘ A Levite.”—Who be- 
longed to the same sacred tribe as the priests, and was em- 
ployed, like a sexton, about the temple. * Samart- 
tan.”—One of whom not much was expected. ** Ou 
and wine."—The oil is moliifying, and the wine, being 
somewhat alcoholic, was purifying. “* Two pence.” — 
About thirty cents. The coin is the denarius. “* Which 
é was neighbor ?’—Which loved him as a neighbor 
and obeyed the law. “* He that sheued mercy.’’—The 
lawyer did not say the Samaritan, because of his dislike to 
Samaritans. ** Do Vikewise.””—This is the whole moral 
and instruction, and nothing further is taught, except the 
lesson of self-sacrificing love for all. 

Instruction.—There is no other question so practical as 
that asked by the lawyer. There are other higher ques- 
tions—as, What is right and duty ?—but, practically, we 
all want to be saved, to get to Heaven, and we must all ask 
this question. 

We shall not be saved unless we do something. It will 
not come of itself. Doing nothing is destruction. 

lf you want to know what todo to be saved, read the 
Scriptures. They will tell you. How readest thou ? 

The lawyer gave a royal answer. Jesus Christ himself 
could not have given a better answer than that. That is 
the whole duty of man. It is the golden rule. It is the 
loftiest rule conceivable. We should all hold this rule very 
dear and always try to obey it. 

The chief emphasis is put on the first half of the rule. 
One reason is that, if one loves his God with all his heart, 
this really includes his neighbor. Another is that God is 
so much loftier than any man and deserves love the most. 

The man who keeps this rule perfectly will surely be 
saved; but who does? If no one does, who will be saved ? 
The fact is that this rule will never save anybody, because 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 

Yet, in God’s goodness, if we love him heartily, he will 
save us, notwithstanding our sins. God only asks love, 
consecration, repentance and trust as the condition of sal- 
vation. 

It is not a good spirit to be always excusing and justify- 
ing one’s self. When Jesus intimated that the lawyer had 
not kept all this law, he began to justify himself. A true 
Christian will not excuse himself, but will instantly and 
fully confess his sins and try to be just as good and kind 
as he can. 

There are some people, who pretend to be good and re- 
ligious, of whom we havea right to expect a good deal. 
Their position requires it. It is most unfortunate when 
they fall, like this priest and this Levite.  - 

It is a beautiful Christian business to care for the poor 
and suffering. In the last day Jesus wili commend those 
to whom he can say: “‘ I was sick, and ye visited me.’’ 

There are some people, who make no preteasion to reli- 
gion, who stand a great deal better chance before God than 
some church members. A kind-hearted, merciful infidel 
stands a better chance than a cruel, hard-hearted professor 
of religion. . 

It is not so much zeal in religious duties as it is hearty 
faithfulness in the common duties and the humanities of 
life that God is pleased with. 

The Good Samaritan has passed into a proverb ; but the 
best example of it that ever lived was Jesus Christ him- 
self. He went about doing good. He came to seek and 
save the lost. In his earnestness to help the poor and suf- 
fering and those ruined by sin, he lost his own life. 

“Go thou and do likewise.”’ Love your neighbor; and 
don’t be too particular as to who is your neighbor. 






























































Biblical Research. 


THE Hittite problem continues to attract the attention 
of Oriental and biblical specialists. The latest theory is 
probably that of the Italian Jesuit, Father Cesare de Cara, 
in his ‘‘ Gli Hethei-Pelasgi,”’ published last year in Rome, 
who virtually identifies the Hittites with the Pelasgians. 
The latter he regards as the descendants of the Hittites, 
who at one time had established their empire throughout 
Asia Minor and Ssria, and are identical with the Hati of 
the Egyptian monuments. These Hati he considers as the 
real founders of the early civilization of the Southern 
European States, and the civilization of both Greece and 
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Rome is to be considered as a further development from 
these beginnings. The Hittites, as the bearers of an earlier 
civilization, in pre-classical times, at any rate in the second 
millennium before the Christian era, sent out the tribes 
and peoples that occupied the countries and islands of South. 
western Europe, and from these both the Greeks and the 
Latins descended. This theory is, then, the very opposite 
of that proposed somewhat earlier by the French savant 
Reinach, who, too, advocated the iccutity of these two 
peoples, the Pelasgians and the Hittites, but inverted the 
historical precedence by making the Pelasgians the 
source of the Hittite culture, so that the influence did not 
go westward, but eastward. Professor Sayce has rejected, 
the Reinach theory and regards that of Cara as quite 
probable. The finds made several years ago of cuneiform 
inscriptions in Sepjirli iu Northern Syria have repeat- 
edly been made the basis of efforts to decipher the language 
and writing of the Hittites. In a recent number of the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society (Vol. 48, 2 and 3), 
Professor Jensen, the excellent Assyriologist of the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, has subjected these efforts to a test 
and has rejected them. He maintains that these Cilician 
inscriptions cannot be ascribed to that very remote date 
when the Hittite’s empire extended over Syria and Asia 
Minor. These inscriptions he considers as having origi- 
nated between 1000 and 500 B.c.; that the people who wrote 
them should be called either ‘*Cicilian’”’ rather than “ Hit- 
tites’’; that their language is not at all Semitic but Indo- 
European ; and that it probably was closely akin to the 
Armenian. The question as to the identity of the Hittites 
and the Pelasgians is not directly affected by Jensen’s dis- 
cussions and views. The very latest suggestion is that 
which connects the Hittite writing with that of the prehis- 
toric Cretans, as described by Evans. 


-..-[t seems that the Germans, too, are beginning to 
gather sufficient courage to attack the literary foundation 
of the modern Old Testament criticism. Mention hus 
been made in these columns of Rupprecht and Zahn’s 
volumes defending the Mosaic origiu of the Pentateuch, 
the traditional views in regard to Daniel, Isaiah and other 
points. The recent number of the Beweis des Glaubens 
(No. 1, 1896), the leading apologetical magazine of Ger. 
many, shows to what an extent the very basis of the Well- 
hausen literary and historical reconstruction theory is 
being attacked. The opening article, the first of a series, 
by Pastor F. Pfeiffer, covers twenty-three pages, and is 
devoted to the “ Voraussetzungen” of this theory, claim- 
ing on scriptural grounds that a fair interpretation of Old 
Testament literature, is not consistent with the Wellhau- 
sen scheme. The discussion deals largely with the leading 
facts in the case. Another article by Professor Zickler, of 
Greifswald, reviews very favorably the ‘‘ Lex Mosaica” 
issued by thirteen scholars of England advocating the old 
views. Zéckler closes his announcement with the hope 
that a German translation of this book will be forthcoming 
soon. The same writer very favorably reports on Professor 
Green’s two new works against the higher criticism, and 
closes with the statement that there are able productions 
that must be taken into consideration even by the most 
determined advocate of the newer views. In the review 
section of the Beweis Zahn’s essays attacking modern 
criticism are also announced, so that there is no subject 
treated in such fulness by this journal as the modern 
critical theories of the Bible, which are antagonized at all 
points. All things considered, this is notable and one of 
the signs showing that in Germany, too, these innovations 
will be called upon to defend their correctness and “ right 
of existence.’’ 








Charities. 


THE twenty-first annual Report of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has just ap- 
peared. It contains the President’s address, the Treas- 
urer’s report and the report of the Superintendent, besides 
some very interesting details with illustrations of cases 
that passed through the hands of the Society. The Report 
shows that during the period of 21 years 95,481 complaints 
have been received and investigated, involving the care 
and custody of 286,443 children; 38,318 cases have been 
prosecuted ; 35,270 convictions secured, and 62,535 children 
rescued and relieved. For the year 1895 the tabular state- 
ment is: 





Complaints received ................cccccceecccecncccccceceees 8,523 
“sf DIE ais 55 in 55 Sis vadsec cakes stcewes-secees 8,463 

ni IN is. wintecenba ks5snseebSaesiaseonxhser ve 60 
ER IIE i ad v5.55 55s saiepcd onto scekeeedbctaconen «.. 3,301 
Ar, TM S353 5 50s. ib 546s bag scsusacnda cosines PM baaeaNees 3,249 


Children relieved and placed in Homes and Institutions... 5,350 
“cared for and clothed in Society’s Reception 


MOIR, i Pos tnascccestiness ceccedebdessipacessces 38,994 
Cases investigated at request of City Magistrates ......... 2,058 
Commitment of Children applied for ..................0.0+- 3,455 
Committed after investigation........ ....... 6. cc..ceeeeee 1,645 
Not proper cases for commitment.................ceeeeeeeeee 1,810 


....The Children’s Aid Society reports that there were, 
during the past year, in the six Lodging Houses, 5,701 dif- 
ferent boys and girls; 231,120 meals and 167,733 lodgings 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day and twelve evening 
schools were 13,724 children, who were taught and partly 
fed and partly clothed, 807,989 meals being supplied ; 2,059 
were sent to homes and employment, and restored to 
friends both in the East and the West; 4,358 were aided 
with food, medicine, etc., through the Sick Children’s 
Mission ; 5,769 children enjoyed the benefits of the Sum- 
mer Home at Bath, L. I. (averaging 577 per week) ; 6,156 
mothers and sick infants were sent to the Health Home 
at Coney Island ; 78 girls have been instructed in the use 
of the sewing-machine in the Girl’s Temporary Home and 
in the Industrial Schools ; 23 were taught typewriting, and 
212 boys were trained at the Farm School. There have been 
deposited in the Penny Savings Banks $3,404 57. Total 
number under charge of the Society during the year, 37,979, 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON, 


THE present week is a concert week. Last week was— 
hardly anything. The halls of Carnegie and the Metro- 
politan seemed, as it were, the places for the bats and the 
owls (not owls) and dustcloths and solemn silence. Thecur- 
rent seven days tells acheerfuller tale with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the local Symphony Society, Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy’s reappearance, and smaller musical entertain- 
ments quite in wonted plentifulness. Next week comes 
Mr. Damrosch’s Wagnerian season at the Academy of 
Music, with Klafsky, with Ternina, with Gadsky, Gruen- 
ing, with Alvary, with Popovici, with Fischer, in imposing 
procession. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concert this evening 
will be its fourth one of this tenth year of New York visit- 
ing, and the Metropolitan will doubtless hold an interest- 
ed audience in view of two novelties on the program, one 
might say three. For the Symphony, Brahms’s Fourth, is 
with us his rarest heard one, and counts for much with 
lovers of Brahms’s noble and austere muse. Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks ”’—a descrip- 
tive and humorous score, ostensibly in rondo form, will 
come asone new matter. The other will be Heinrich Zoell- 
ner’s orchestral fantasia, also descriptive, and such to the 
degree of emotional-program music ‘‘ Midnight at Sedan,”’ 
being an intermezzo from Mr. Zoellner’s military opera 
lately produced (in ‘* recital’) here. Mr. Franz Kneisel 
will be the one soloist, playing Viotti’s Violin Concerto, 
No. 22, in A minor; and Mme, Lillian Blauvelt will be 
another, and will sing Haydn’s ‘‘ With Verdure Clad.” 

We have come to February’s ultimate week ; and there- 
with, on Friday afternoon (to-morrow), and on Saturday 
evening, vur one local Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. 
Damrosch thrown in, returns unto its duty to Manhattan 
and Carnegie Hall. The program will offer the ** Heroic’’ 
Symphony of Beethoven; Liszt’s two-part symphonic 
poem, ‘“‘ The Lament and Triumph of Tasso,” and Brahms’s 
beautiful, most beautiful B flat Concerto for pianoforte 
and orchestra. Even were this bill of music less inviting, 
a large and tolerably excited audience could be predicted, 
for Mr. Joseffy’s sake. No favarite of a day or a year has 
taken his place with us. Heis still not outrivaled, how- 
ever splendidly rivaled. His withdrawal from public 
work seems to have been only a reculement pour mieux 
sauter—with every essential element of a consummate 
virtuoso’s art and power. In this expectation no one is 
likely to be disappointed. 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss Marie Brema are an- 
nounced for a joint song-recital next week (not this one, 
as earlier advertised), in the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s 
Hall; similar to the delightful concerts that they arranged 
last spring. The program presents a scheme of lyrics in 
wide chronological range ; old British popular airs, leading 
to songs by Purcell, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Henschel, Mozkofski and several contempo- 
rary song-composers. Somebody lately mentioned Miss 
Brema as considerably a pupil of Mr. Greene’s instruc- 
tion. In lieder singing a resemblance in vocal technic is 
obvious, tho the likeness does not extend into the operatic 
work of the rich-voiced contralto that Mr. Damrosch im- 

ported to us, 

There will be much chamber-music, too, before the week 
ends. Miss Jessie Shay, one of the most interesting of our 
younger and native pianists, gives a recital on Monday 
night, the New York Trio Club playing at Chamber Music 
Hall (Carnegie) on Tuesday night. The chief matters will 
be Schubert’s Trio, Opus 100, and the Opus 70, No. 1 of 
Beethoven. This evening Mr. Louis Schmidt, the vio- 
linist, will give a concert in the same hall, assisted by Miss 
Lottie Mills, pianist, and Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo- 
soprano. The instrumental piéce de resistance will be 
Edward Grieg’s G minor Sonata ; Miss Mills will play sev- 
eral pianoforte pieces of good and approved character, and 
Miss Hall will sing some of Schumann’s songs and Bizet’s 
exquisite ‘‘ Farewell of the Arab Hostess ’’—that exquisite 
pendant to his “‘ Djamileh.” Yet another concert, sans 
orchestra, will be a recital by Mrs. Harcourt Bull, at the 
Waldorf Hotel, on Tuesday afternoon. The lady’s pro- 
gram will be of variety, dignity and length, as follows: 
Sonata Tragica, McDowell; a Song without Words, Men- 
delssohn ; Waltz from “‘ Narcissus,’’ Nevin ; Barcarolle in 
A minor, Rubinstein ; Sketch, Schluky ; two Schumann 
numbers; three Chopin numbers; Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsody. 

Apropos of Mr. Damrosch’s initial week, it is noticeable 
that its burden is not made oppressively Wagnerian at all. 
“Fidelio,” ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter” (Dam- 
rosch) and *‘ Siegfried” constitute the bill. Of the casts, 
it may be said that on Monday’s “ Fidelio,” Mrs. Klafsky 
makes her début; on Wednesday, Mrs. Ternina will be 
heard for the first time here as Elsa; with Mrs. Klafsky 
as Ortrud and Mr. Gruening as Lohengrin, and Mr. Popo- 
vici as Telramund. Mr. Damrosch’s own work will enlist 
in,the chief réles Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale, 
Mrs. Gadski and Mr. Barron Berthaldi; and Saturday 
afternoon brings Mr. Alvary as Siegfried, Miss Ternina as 
Brinnhilde, Paul Lange as Mime and Mr. Stehmann as 
The Wanderer. 

Inasmuch as the Bayreuth Festival of 1896 will concern 
itself only with the Nibelungen Cyclus, those German 
Stages are somewhat put toit for material for their own 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NUMBER of efforts have been made during the week 
for securing a plan of arbitration between this country and 
Great Britain. A meeting was held at the house of Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge at which a large number of prominent men 
were present,and resolutions were presented by Chauncey M 
Depew, and adopted, urging that Congress and the Execu- 
tive make permanent provision for some wise method of 
arbitration, and calling for a conference at Washington of 
citizens representing every portion of the country. At 
Philadelphia also, on the 22d, there was held a meeting of 
the Universal Peace Society, at which was discussed the 
feasibility of the creation of a court of arbitration for a 
peaceful adjustment of difficulties between these two 
countries. President Cleveland sent a most heartily ap- 
preciative letter, and letters were received from a number 
of others prominent in the Government and in the general 
interests of the country. The Anglo-American Committee 
in London forwarded a cabie dispatch to this meeting in 
Philadelphia expressing their earnest hope for some such 
arrangement. Meanwhile, the negotiations between Great 
Britain and this country in the adjustment of the Vene- 
zuela dispute are being favorably advanced, and John 
Morley, formerly Chief Secretary for lreland, who has re- 
cently been returned to the House of Commons, in the 
course of a speech said that he rejoiced in the prospect of a 
solution of the Guiana boundary dispute by tne appoint- 
ment of a joint commission. 





.---There has been no great change in the political 
aspect in this city or State. The terms of the Greater New 
York bill have been made known, by which a new com- 
mission is to be created, and the Governor is to name a 
majority of its members. Tuere is considerable interest in 
regard to the renewal of liceuses in this city on account of 
the law with reference to the two-hundred-foot limit. A 
large number of licenses depend for their renewal upon 
the repeal of this limit, and every effort is being made to 
secure it. 


....The State Department at Washington has received a 
dispatch from Amoassador Kustis, announcing that the 
pardon of ex-Consul Walier has been signed, and he has 
been released. It is generally understood that his family 
will make no effort to enter suit for damages in the French 
court, but contemplate Mr. Waller’s return to Kansas, 
Mr. Waller appears to be in good heaith and not to have 
suffered seriously from his detention. 


...-[n Congress the chief work has been the discussion 
and passing of the various appropriation bills. The Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill in the House passed with a 
provision for free distribution of seeds. Amony other 
bills are the Diplomatic und Consular and, Pension bills. 
There has been considerabie discussion of the Cuban bel- 
ligerancy resolutions, but as yet no definite action. 


--.-The prize fight between Fitzsimmons and Maher, 
about which so much has been said, took place February 
2ist in Mexico just over the border from Texas, notwith- 
standing all the efforts that were made to prevent it. 





FOREIGN. 


...-Cable dispatches have been received at Washington 
from Constantinople stating that Miss Barton has been 
presented to the officers of «he Turkish Government, and 
has received at their hands assurance of protection for 
herself and her agents in the distribution of relief among 
the Armenians. Already her agents are startiog for dif- 
ferent sections of the Empire, while she remains at Con- 
stantinople to superintend the work. A later dispatch 
from Minister Terrell says that under existing circum- 
stances a multiplicity of agents is not desirable, and that 
those now on the field are sufficient to distribute all char- 
ity. He adds that it is quite unlikely that naturalized 
citizens of this country or newspaper correspondents will 
be admitted. Consul Jewett has returned to Sivas accom- 
panied by the Rev. A. W. Hubbard, the missionary at that 
station, who has remained in Constantinople on account 
of the disturbed condition of the country. The Rev. 
James P. McNaughton has left Smyrna for Erzrim to 
assist in the relief work. Zeitfin has been sur- 
rendered, and the five leaders who were found in the 
place have been conducted to the coast for expulsion from 
the country. The Turkish Government has passed sen- 
tence of death upon Murad Bey, the late imperial commis- 
sioner of the Ottoman Debt, who fled from Constantinople 
at the same time that Said Pasha sought refuge in the 
British Embassy. He had recently taken up his residence 
in Cairo with the purpose of directing an Arabic press 
campaign against the Sultan. The Egyptian Government 
was called upon to turn him over for punishment ; but, on 
the advice of Lord Cromer, it refused, as he was guilty of 
no crime against common law. In view of the many re- 
ports to the effect that the Russian Government had been 
invited to occupy and police Asiatic Turkey, George N. 
Curzon, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said that no 
such invitation had been given, and that such an act on 
the part of Russia without the assent of the Powers, would 
be a violation of treaties. The Sultan, it is reported, has 
instructed the new Turkish Ambassador at London to 
enter into negotiations with Great sritain in regard to 
the situation in Egypt on the basis of guaranties to be 
given by the Turkish Government for security of commu- 
nication between India and England. 


....There were reports that the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Boer victory at Majuba Hill would be the occasion for 
@ proclamation of the independence of the South African 
Republic from English influence. This, however, has been 
characterized by President Kriiger as a malignant false- 
hood. He affirms that the dispatch was circulated for 
the purpose of creating a bad feeling and asserts that 
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the Transvaal was never quieter that at present. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech has had an excellent effect, and 

in Johannesburg it is considered probabie that at a 
special session of the Leyislatare sanction will be given 
to his proposed visit to EKuagiand. Mr. Jameson has 
arrived in England, and he and his officers are under guard 
on the transport in whicn he arrived. The officers 
are to be tried by court martial. A numberof the troopers, 
on arriving in London, were greeted with considerable 
enthusiasm. They all bitterly denounced the desertion of 
the Uitlanders, on whoseinvitation they undertook the raid. 
The British Goverament has approved the course pursued 
by the South Africa Company, and has appointed Earl 
Grey to act with Cecil Rhodes in the admunistration of 
the territory. A terrible catastrophe has occurred at 
Johannesburg by the explosion of a quantity of dynamite. 
Hundreds of houses were wrecked and there was great loss 
of life. There has been prompt response fiom Enogiand for 
the sufferers, and this sympathy has aroused a better feel- 
ing. 


-.-- The principal item in regard to Cuba is the procla- 
mation by General Weyler of martial law and the issuing 
of very stringent decrees. Theseverest penalties are to be 
visited upon any who destroy or damage railroads or in any 
way circulate news favorable to the rebellion; who assist 
in the slightest degree the enemy or fail to cause the seiz- 
ure of any arms or ammunition of which they may know ; 
those who belittle the prestige of Spain by word of mouth 
or through the press or by the same means praise tne 
enemy. The inhabitants of the provinces of Puerto Prin- 
cipe and Santiago are required to present themselves be- 
fore the Government and prove their identity within eight 
days from the publishing of the order within their town- 
ships, and no admission is to be allowed into this section 
without a pass from the Mayor and military commander. 
It is said that these rules do not apply to American corre- 
spondents but only to the sending of news of military 
movements to the enemy., 


----In England attention is specially directed to the 
question of arbitration. Sir William Harcourt has made 
another address urging the matter, and the Liberals in 
general are said to favor sucha proposition. It is reported 
that the British Government has definitely resolved to 
arbitrate the Venezuela boundary dispute directly with 
this country, the methods and details only being for con- 
sideration. It is said also that negotiations have been 
commenced with France, looking toward the evacuation 
of Egypt. 


-...Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to the Figaro, of 
Paris, in which he emphasizes the advantage of cordial 
relations between France and England, and says that such 
a@ union would insure the peace of Europe. He refers to 
a@ statement made by him to that effect forty years ago, 
and says that he has never altered his opinion. 


...eThe leadership of the anti-Parnellites resigned by 
Justin McCarthy, has been given to John Dillon, and Mr. 
Thomas Sexton has retired from Parliament expressing ’ 
the hope that he should not return if the vitai force of 
Ireland was still to be wasted in internal rancor. 


....Lhe French Cabinet has again been threatened, and 
again has received a vote of confidence, altho there are re- 
peated statements to the effect that the political situation 
is grave. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


It is a curious commentary upon modern diplomacy that while 
the great Powers of Christendom are lying still, each glowering 
atall the rest,and each doing nothing to restrain the blood- 
thirsty Turk from exterminating the inhabitants of Turkish 
Armenia,two American women should be carrying on in that 
desolated district a campaign of peace, of love and for Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Grace Kimball, an American medical missionary, 
and one of the chief agents of the Armenian Relief Association, 
in the interior of that ancient kingdom, and Miss Clara Barton, 
the President of the Red Cross Society of the United States, at 
Stambal, are managing an army of which bankers, consuls, 
consular agents, missionaries, merchants and colporters are the 
rank and file; an army whose mission is to undo what the Turk 
ha; done, to save from privation and death the population of an 
entire nation. These two noble women have lieutenants and 
subordinates of their own sex. Like soldiers they go with their 
lives in their hands, and are ready and prepared to give up even 
these for the cause which they represent and embody. it isa 
heroism of which the Christian world may well be proud, a self- 
sacrifice which every American should look upon with reverence. 
—New York Sun. 


....-One effect of the inadequate support of the ministry is the 
discouragement of young men brought vp in comfortable homes, 
when they think of the ministry as their life work. It would be 
easy to establish and illustrate this statement,if necessary. It 
would be easy also to furnish statistics contrasting the salaries 
of men with little education, ordinary character, and liberty to 
“ live as they list,” with the fluctuating incomes of thousands of 
educated, high-toned, hard-working occupants of pulpits over 
our land. Christian readers! if youcare for the credit of our 
national Constitution, for the strength of the Church of Christ, 
the greatest elevating and purifying power in our land, and for 
the glory of the Master, der and d trate what is due to 
his servants cut off from other modes of raising means, and 
pledged to lay out all their strength for the abiding good of their 
fellow-men.—Dr. JoHN HALL, in Presbyterian Banner. 





....While the saloon, independent of the liquor drunk on the 
premises, is an alleyway to every vice, a rendezvous of evil- 
minded persons, the liquors bought and carried away during 
open hours, for beverage purposes, will go on doing their work 
through the remaining Sanday time. The limitation of time 
in some—none can tell how many—cases would stimulate activ- 
ity in drinking and would increase drunkenness. But it is said, 
“To have saloons open a few hours each Sunday, and tight shut 
the rest of the day, is better than the old ‘side-door’ protected 
system, where, under the form of being closed, they were really 
open all the time.” You forget, friend, that the Police Commis- 
sioners have shown that the “side-door” system can be broken 
up. Let the law alone and let the commissioners alone, with 
avowed and hearty approbation of their efforts, and there will 
be no place for your comparison.—Christian Advocate. 
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MOTICES. 


"All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneons Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Bex 3787. 

{27 All business commanications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tus INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

2" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

"No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faitn. 

@3" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

(a Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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HENRY C. BOWEN. 


Henry C. Bowen, Editor and Proprietor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, died of heart failure, last Monday, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. What THe INDEPENDENT 
is it owes chiefly to his untiring energy and unfailing 
enterprise. Eulogy we leave to others; we content 
ourselves with recounting some facts in his career. 

Mr. Bowen was born in Woodstock, Conn., September 
llth, 1813. The Bowens were of the first settlers who 
divided the township among them, and the best of New 
Eaglaad blood, that of the Chandlers and Eliots, was ia 
his veins. His father kept the country store and tavern 
on the main road from Boston to Hartford; and 
Henry, tne oldest son, wh» was disappointed in his desire 
to go to college, was kept busy as clerk for his father 
from the age of sixteen to twenty, with frequent 
trips to Providence to buy goods. At twenty years 
of age he came to New York seeking better things, 
and found employment as clerk in the silk house 
of Arthuc Tappan & Co. The two brozhers, Arthur 
and Lewis Tappan, were very prominent in all 
religious and benevolent matters, and were the leading 
antisiavery advocates in this city. Their influence on 
their young clerk was very great, and he imbibed much 
of their spirit. His engagement was for five years, and 
his salary was three huadred dollars the first year, to 
be increased by a hundred dollars each year. After two 
years another firm offered him $1,000 a year; but he de- 
clined it, without telling his employers, as it would not 
be fair to them, It was while he was serving as clerk 
that the Negro riots ovcurred in which the Tappans’ 
store was attacked. Mr, Bowen was one of the clerks 
who protected the store every night with guns, 

At the end of his five-years’ engagemant with Arthur 
Tappan & Co., Lewis Tappan, who thought of leaving 
the firm, asked Mr. Bowen to enter into partnership 
with him in a new tirm. He was also asked to become 
a@ partner with the other firm; but he declined all 
offers, and went into the wholesale silk and dry-goods 
business with a fellow-clerk, Theodore McNamee, 
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Later the firm took in other partners, the firm name 
being Bowen, McNamee & Co. Their first store was at 
the corner of Beaver and William Streets; but they 
were soon compelled to find Jarger room on Broadway, 
where they erected a marble building between Pine and 
Cedar Streets. The firm was exceedingly prosperous, 
and they outgrew their store and bought on Broadway, 
corner of Pearl Street, where they built what was then 
one of the finest marble stores in the city, occupying 
the three lots, 320, 322 and 324 Broadway. They had 
scarcely moved into it when the terrible panic of the fall 
of 1857 came. The firm was obliged to ask of its credit- 
ors an extension, which was readily granted. Mr. 
McNamee then withdrew from the firm, and the next 
senior partner was Mr. Samuel P. Holmes, and the firm 
name became Bowen, Holmes & Co, The new firm did 
a flourishing business until the outbreak of the Civil 
War. As soon as the country realized that war was in- 
evitable, collections, especially in the South, stopped. 
The country merchants could not or would not pay for 
their goods, and Bowen, Holmes & Co. were obliged to 
stop, altho they had on their books nearly $800,000 assets 
above their liabilities. Mr. Bowen did not ask for an ex- 
tension. He was tired of the dry-goods business, of sell- 
ing goods on long credits, as was then the rule. 

On coming to New York Mr. Bowen immediately en- 
tered into active religious work. He was a member of 
Dr. Samuel H. Cox’s church in Brooklyn, and it was 
there in the days of his clerkship that he was called to 
task by the elders for leading a neighborhood prayer- 
m<¢eting without permission, and the elders sent a com- 
mittee to see what he was doing. He loved to tell that 
they finally granted their consent to his continuing the 
work and that the old missionary, Dr. Tnurston, from 
the Sandwich Islands, on hearing from him the objection 
made that he had never been ordained as an elder, put 
his hand on the young man’s head, saying: “‘ I hereby 
ordain you to go and do all the good you can.” He was 
one of the founders of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, and took an active part in organizing 
Plymouth Church. 

No man in the two cities was more active in the devel- 
opment of all Congregational interests, and all the older 
churches in Brooklyn and New York had large m aterial 
help {rom him. This wasin the days when no church 
erection societies had been thought of, and every new 
Congregational church in the West that was in trouble, 
came East for help, and all came to Mr. Bowen. It was 
his influence which called together the Albany Convention 
for a rally to help these churches. Bowen & McNamee 
offered $10,000 toward a $50,000 fund, and this so-calied 
Albany Fund was raised by concerted collections. Then, 
when the Congregational Union was organized, the pur- 
pose of which, inthe minds of the proposers, was chiefly 
good-fellowship, Mr. Bowen urged in a speech that 
there be put into the constitutioa a provision allowing 
the society toaid in the erection of churches, This was 
frowned upon, until Dr. Leonard Bacon came to his help, 
saying that the proposal could dono hurt, and that Mr. 
Bowen had done so much for the Albany Fund that be 
might be humored in his idea. Ina few years this aid 
for church erection was all that was left of the Congre- 
gational Union, which now has taken the name of the 
Congregational Courch Building Society, and distributes 
nearly $200,000 a year for churches and parsonages. 

On December 7th, 1848, appeared the first issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, under the editorship of Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., the Rev. Richard 8, Storrs, Jr., the Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson and Joshua Leavitt, D.D. It was established 
to be the metropolitan organ of the Congregational 
churches, which it was felt needed a journal which 
should be more progressive and aatislavery than any 
then in existence. It immediately leaped into, power and 
influence, altho it was not a financial success. The 
proprietors were Henry C. Bowen, Theodore McNamee, 
Simeon B, Chittenden, Jonathan Hunt and Seth B. Hunt, 
all young merchants, The paper was such an out-and- 
out antislavery organ that these young merchants 
became marked men, and the Southern merchants refused 
to buy goods of them. At the time of the Castle Gar- 
den meeting, in 1851, to uphold the Fugitive Slave Law, 
so great’ was the clamor because Bowen, McNamee & 
Co. refused to sign the call for that meeting that the firm 
were obliged, in consequence of a bitter attack in one 
of the city papers, to come out with a card which gave 
a famous phrase to the English language, that they had 
their goods and not their principles for sale. The 
other owners gradually dropped out of the paper, which 
was always a heavy burden to them, and it came finally 
into the’sole possession of Mr. Bowen. At the time of 
the failure of the firm the paper owed Bowen, McNamee 
& Co., $40,000 for money advanced to pay its running 
expenses, and it was running behind every day. 

When Mr. Bowen left the mercantile business, in 1861, 
he gave himself to the work of publishing Taz INDE- 
PENDENT, and in six weeks it became a money-making 
institution. From that time he devoted himself to its 
interests, altho in 1862 he was appointed by President 
Lincoln Collector of Internal Revenue for the Taird Dis- 
trict of the State of New York, comprising the greater 
part of Brooklyn, and held the office until he was re- 
moved by President Andrew Johnson for the offense of 

allowing THE INDEPENDENT to oppose President John- 
son’s policy, After the retirement of Drs, Bacon, Storrs 
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and Thompson from the editorship of Tae INDEPENDENT 
he called Mr. Beecher, and later Mr. Tilton, to the 
editorship; and on the retirement of Mr. Tilton Mr. 
B »wen took the position as editor as well as proprietor 
and publisher, and from that time until the time of hig 
death he controlled its policy and was responsible for its 
utterances. To his energy and strong will and fresh 
suggestions the paper owes more than any one can un- 
derstand except those who have been connected inti- 
mately with its management. For more than twenty- 
five years its history has been his history. He hag 
watched over every department with a careful and mi. 
nute supervision. 

Mr. Bowen’s warmest affection went out tohis native 
town. He had scarcely been well settled in business 
before he purchased a plot of ground opposite the village 
green in Woodstock, and built him the house in which 
he resided through the summer during the rest of his 
life. The town was to him as a part of his household, 
His first work was to fence the green and plant it with 
trees, and get from the town authority to be its cus- 
todian. Then he purchased a beautiful spot of ground, 
half of it a swamp by the edge of the lake, and spent 
tens of thousands of dollars in making out of it 
one of the most beautiful parks in the United 
States. He would drive tbere almost every day, 
watching the grading of the grounds, the piling in of 
hundreds of thousands of loads of gravel; and one might 
have seen him directing the gardeners or himself raking 
the paths. The whole country knows of the annual 
Fourth of July celebrations at Roseland Park, at which 
more than one President and many scores of the most 
distinguished men in public life in the country have 
been present as speakers. To this work he gave all the 
affection of a patriotic heart, and his love for the town 
made Woodstock famous. In the last days of his life 


“he was engaged in securing speakers for the next Fourth 


of July. 

Mr. Bowen was one of the most energetic and posi- 
tive men that ever lived ; a man of intense will, direct- 
ed to the developmant of large public obj2cts. He was 
a faithful believer in the Christian Courch, to which he 
gave his constant service,and a warm lover of the op- 
pressed and needy, and a citizen such as we wish every 
city and town could claim. Almost his last words were 
the repeated *‘ Amen, amen, amen,” to the prayer at his 
bedside in the presence of his family, which a few min- 
utes before his death committed his soul to the hands of 
the merciful Father in Heaven, at a time when his 
strength was so near gone that the physician was hardly 
sure whether he was conscious. 

Mr. Bowen was married June 6th, 1844, to Lucy Maria, 
daughter of Lewis Tappan, of Brooklyn, by whom he 
had ten children, of whom eight are living. After her 
death he was married, December 25th, 1865, to Ellen 
Holt, of Pomfret, Conn., who survives him. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF THE BOOTHS. 


COMMANDER and Mrs. Ballington Booth are to go, not- 

withstanding the appeal and protest made at Carnegie 
Hall some weeks ago. But, unfortunately, they are not 
to goin peace. There has come about a very serious 
rupture between them and the representatives of the 
General, and they have surrendered their command 
under what they regard as precipitate and peremp‘ory 
demands, the cause of which is not stated. Why should 
they not have been allowed to stay until the time set for 
them to leave? 
_ Already half a dozen statements have been published, 
which we reproduce elsewhere ; but it is not easy to learn 
from them exactly what it is that has brought about 
this most lamentable state of affairs. The only thing 
that is perfectly clear is that serious differences have 
arisen between Mr. and Mrs. Booth and the International 
Headquarters in London. It further appears that this 
difference reaches back into last year. It is now stated 
for the first time that Mr. and Mrs. Booth tendered their 
resignations in January. As to their reasons for this 
step we can only infer that they are due to irritation 
caused at the headquarters in this city by the acts of 
Colonel Eadie, who nas served as secretary, and has been 
understood to represent the views of the International 
Headquarters. It seers that he does not approve of 
American staff officers owning their own residences, or 
of having horses and carriages, or living in any other 
style than that which is according to the English custom 
in the rank and file of the Army. He has issued at va- 
rious times orders to correct what he has regarded as 
abuses, evidently to the annoyance of Commander Booth, 
who has in several instances rescinded these orders. 
Perhaps another source of criticism has been the system 
of auxiliaries, devised in this country to give financial 
support to the various purposes of the Army. There are 
various reports of other causes of irritation which brought 
about the strained relations between New York and 
London. 

It was supposed that if the appeal sent by Chauncey 
M. Depew, and many others, to the General to rescind 
the order of recall was unsuccessful, Mr, and Mrs. Booth 
would take their farewell, as they had intended to do, 
about the first of April. But last week three commis 
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sioners from London, two of whom are the brother and 
sister of the Commander, had conferences with him and 
his wife, which resulted in a rupture. The immediate 
cause of this rupture is declared to be that Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth refused to accept the proposals which 
were brought to them. What those proposals were is 
not indicated. The result of this refusal is declared to 
be a demand by Herbert Booth that the Commander of 
the American Army give up his keys and command at 
ten o'clock on the following day. This he did,and Eva 
Booth, one of the three commissioners, is in tempo- 
rary command of the Army. There seems to te division 
in the staff : and itis said that some of them will support 
the new régime, tho the great majority of them are 
devotedly attached to their old commander. This is, of 
course, true of the rank and file of the Army in the 
United States. Mr. and Mrs. Booth, arbitrarily relieved 
of their command, without the opportunity to close their 
term of office with the usual honorable farewell, announce 
their Intention of taking no other appointment whatever 
under the authority of the International Headquarters at 
London. We do not suppose that this means that they 
are out of the Army altogether, but that, at least for fhe 
present, they will take no other command. Their suc- 
cessors are Mr, Booth-Tucker and his wife, who is the 
second daughter of the General. Mr. Tucker was at the 
head of the Army in India. 

This rupture between the Booths is a very serious 
one for the Salvation Army in the United States. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth have come to understand 
thoroughly the conditions of success in this country, 
and they have made the Army what it is; not only so, 
but they have endeared themselves to Christians of every 
name, and the sympathy of the American public will be 
entirely with them, We have knows them so long and 
so well that we cannot be made to believe that the 
responsibility for the rupture belongs to them. They 
must have been goaded to their course by a series of 
oppressive acts, which made it impossible for them to 
continue at the head of the Army in this country or to 
take any other command. Whether these oppressive 
acts are due to the inability of the International Head- 
quarters to understand American character and the con- 
ditions of success here, or whether they are partly due 
to the jealousy of other members of the family, we do 
not know; but that they will result in crippling the 
work of the Army here there can be nodoubt. Somuch 
feeling has been created against what appears to be an 
unwarrantable interference from London, that the new 
commander will find it peculiarly difficult to take up the 
work and prosecute it su2cessfully. 

We most earnestly hope that there will be no division 
of the Army. We do not want two Salvation Armies in 
this country, and we do not believe that Mr, and Mrs. 
Booth would countenance division. Deplorable as is 
this occurrence it would be far better to allow the Eng- 
lish system to be thoroughly tried here so that its failure 
may be demonstrated, rather than to have two wings of 
the Army. The retired Commander and his wife may 
command their own field of usefulness in this country 
if they choose to remain with us. There will be plenty 
of opportunities for them to work, either under denomi- 
national or interdenominational or non-denominational 
auspices, with all the freedom of movement that they 
nay desire. 


> 
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SWINBURNE AND AUSTIN. 


WE have under our eye the last poem by the new 
Laureate, and the last by the man who is by general 
consent the greatest living English poet. Swinburne 
celebrates Robert Burns in The Nineteenth Century, 
while Alfred Austin sends to the London Times his due 
tribute to the memory of the late Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg. We may compare the two, or rather contrast 
them. 

Austin’s poem, mostly in blank verse, is as pellucid as 
snow water in a trout-brook. There is not a line that 
one needs to read twice. It puts into the mouth of the 
Prince the sentiment, “‘ Who would not die for England ?” 
says itis a great thought, that “‘ duty and death,” “ ever- 
more were twin,” that he comes home to glorious sepul- 
ture; and then, usif the Prince’s record afforded nothing 
tosay, the poet turns aside to extol *‘ Him,” not God 
whom the capital letter would suggest, but Victoria’s 
Prince Albert; for somehow,‘ He too died for Eogland.” 
Then the poet turns to the infant son and apostrophizes 
him. The reader will pardon the confusion of forms 
of the second person pronoun, the form ‘“* Thou” being 
required in order to get in the capital letter : 

“ Another Albert shalt Thou be, so known, 
So known, so honored, and His name shall stand 
The sponsor to your spotlessness until 
Dawns the full day when, conscious of your soul, 
Your soul, your self, and that high mission laid 
On all of such begetting, you can seize 
The scepter of your will, and thuswise armed 
Against the sirens of disloyal sense, 
Like to your pure progenitor abide 
In God’s stern presence, and surrender never 
That last prerogative of all your race, 
To live and die for England !” 

The one merit of the poem is its simplicity. It is pure- 
ly }rofessional, fit for the occasion, full of adulation, 
with suitable sentiment, but commonplace in thought 
and expression, Of course it is not unmoral in the nar- 
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row sense which excludes flattery from the meaning of 
the word, and accordingly it would not offend Nor- 
dau who sees less ‘‘ degeneracy” in Austin than in any 
other living English poet. 

We now take up Swinburne’s ‘‘ Robert Burns,” as 
printed in The Nineteenth Century. Its meaning is clear 
enough, but only after reading it three times. He sees 
Burns born of the lightning, a power to smite hypocrisy, 
a singer of love and griefs and joys and song, jet in 
these inferior to Chaucer or Danbar; buta singer of 
wrath and scorn superior to all others. The first verse 
is a specimen of the sort of word-craft of the whole. 

“ A fire of fierce and laughing light 
That clove the shuddering heart of night 
Leapt earthward, and the thunder’s might 
That pants and yearns 
Made fitful music round its flight; 
And earth saw Burns.” 

This is not simple; nobody would easily commit it to 
memory. It means that a flash of lightning cleaved the 
midnight sky, the thunder reverberated about it, and 
thus and then Burns was born. But the noticeable 
thing about the lines is their laborious workmanship. 
Observe first the alliteration before the accented vowel, of 
j’s in fire and fierce, fitful and flight; of l’s in laughing, 
light and clove, Then observe the similar repetition of 
the consonant sound r following the accented vowel, 
in fire and fierce; of t or din light, shuddering, heart, 
night, might, fitful, and flight, the closing dental of 
the rhyme being carried through five lines; also the nd 
or nt in the three tone syllables of and, thunders and 
pants, followed by the n of yearns. Observe also that 
the alliteration of fin the first line is succeeded imme- 
diately by the same consonant sound f (or v) after the 
tone vowel in laughing and clove. In this verse there 
does not happen to be any noticeable case of syzygy 
(the repetition of the tone vowel) except in earth and 
Burns, in both cases followed by r. 

But the reader will notice that this labored recurrence 
of sounds affects unfavorably the sense, and that the 
line ‘That pants and yearns” is meaningless and weak 
except iu vocal recurrences and rhyme. 

We mignt quote a hundred similar cases of recurrent 
consonants and vowels in these eighteen verses, such 


as: 
* Loveand wine were morn and sun ”; 


“ The lips of women loved and left”; 
** With craftsman’s cunning keen and deft ”; 
** Above the rade and radiant earth”’; 
“ That blur with mist his lustrous name, 
His thunderous laughter went and came.” 
“ The roar that follows on the fame when lightning dies.” 

The conclusion of it is that Swinburne overdoes word- 
craft and vocal recurrences, and fails in direct simplic- 
ity, while rich in thought; while Austin is strong in 
simple, homelike appeal to the common sentiments, but 
fails in strength and craftsmanship. 





Gditorial Votes. 


WE give a full paper this week. In response to many re- 
quests we republish the article by Gail Hamilton on “ The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death,” which was addressed by 
her to the church in Hamilton, of which she is a member ; 
Bishop Tanner defends both Boston and the South against 
the undiscriminating charge of maltreating Negroes ; 
Professor Manatt recalls the early days of President 
Magoun at Iowa College and the heroic period of the first 
settlers of the State; Thomas S. Potwin treats of the mis- 
sion of the United States among the nations of the world ; 
James Payn supplies lively Eoglish notes; J. M. N. Brod- 
head concludes his discussion of the Slav or Moslem rule; 
Janet Jennings reports the doings in Congress on the 
Monroe Doctrine ; Dr. George F. Pentecost gives one of bis 
long and interesting narratives of what is in this case 
family as well as pastoral experience; Miss Walker de- 
scribes the minor exhibitions in New York; Mr. Stevenson 
tells of the musical events of the week; the extraordinary 
outbreak in the Salvation Amry, involving the resignation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth, receives full treatment 
in our Religious Intelligence, the Rev. J. L. Atkinson 
writes interestingly of the mission movements in Japan 
since the delegation of the American Board returned; W, 
H. Coleman discusses forestry in New York, and Margaret 
A. Sudduth orange culture in California. There are 
poems by Norman Gale, Helen Evertson Smith and Clar- 
ence Urmy; and stories by Mary A. Sawyer, W. Bert Fos- 
ter and Ella Rodman Church. 








WE shall publish next week a series of articles on the 
situation in Turkey. They will discuss the various polit- 
ical, religious, racial and other questions involved, and 
will constitute a very full presentation of the subject, to 
which the recent massacres have drawn world-wide atten- 


_ tion. Among the contributors will be President Wash- 


burn, the venerable Cyrus Hamiin, D.D., the Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus, ex-United States Minister to Turkey, Francis 
E. Clark, D.D., of the Christian Endeavor Society, Frances 
E; Willard, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., Secretaries Jud- 
gon Smith and Barton, of the American Board, and others, 
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THOSE who believe that our hard times the past year or 
two were due almost entirely to the compulsory purchase 
of silver, and not in any degree to the disturbance caused 
by the new Tariff measure should study the statistics of 
the Treasury department. They show an enormous in- 
crease in importations of those products which enter into 
competition with our own. Foreign wool, which the Wil- 
son Tariff made free, was imported in 1895 to the extent of 
nearly 249,000,000 pounds, against 167,784,000 in 1892 and 
111,751,000 in 1898. Atthe same time our flocks of sheep 
have been greatly diminishing. The importation of 
woolen manufactures has grown from $34,011,000 in 1891 to 
$60,319,000 in 1895, and those of earthenware and china 
from $8,752,000 in 1891 to $10,525,000 in 1895. Of course 
the more we get from abroad the less we can 
use of the products of our own potteries. Is that good for 
capital and labor in the United States? One of the strik- 
ing facts which the statistics show is that the importe- 
tion of rags, shoddy and waste has grown from 216,000 
pounds in 1891 to 20,718,000 pounds in 1895. This is an 
enormous increase, and it means that vast quantities of 
poor cloth are being made here to prevent cheap foreign 
cloths from absorbing the market, The Wilson Tariff has 
borne heavily on our manufacturers of woolen cloth. 
While the new Tariff has thus injured some of our own in- 
dustries, it has yielded an inadequate revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. The deficit for January of 1896 was over three 
and a quarter million dollars. The Wilson Tariff is not a 
success either as a financial or industrial measure. 





THE Raines Excise and Greater New York bills are 
political measures, conceived from the partisan stand- 
point, and not from a high partisan standpoint either. It 
is discouragiag to find that the Republican majority of 
this Legislature is of the same character as that of the 
two Houses a yearago. It is very little better than the 
Damocratic majority which legislated at Albany under 
the Hill and Flower régimes. 1t is almost as inimical to 
municipal reform and quite as ready apparently to 
prostitute legislation to low party service of the personal 
type. The Raines bill is not without good features. It has 
some excellent restrictive provisions ; but it is easy to see 
that its main purpose is not to reduce the sales or the 
number of saloons by restriction and local option, but to 
fill the State Treasury and so reduce State taxation 
and particularly to provide 


lucrative positions on 
and under the State Commission which is to 
enforce the law. It is estimated that it will 


create a pay roll of $250,000 annually, and that the oppor- 
tunity to squeeze money out of liquor dealers for the party 
coffers will be unequaled by anything ever devised by Tam- 
many. The Greater New York scheme seems also to in- 
volve an enormous political job. Consolidation of the 
municipalities of New York and Brooklyn is a magnificent 
thought. It ought to be realized. A metropolis of over 
3,000,000 population is within reach ; but when a partisan, 
anti-reform project is bound up with it, it were far better 
to abandon it. The bill now reported seems harmless 
enough. It provides for consolidation on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1898. A commission of fifteen, of which the Govern- 
or is to appoint nine, is to prepare forit. Suppo-e Platt 
controls a majority of it, as he is likely todo, would not 
the immense patronage be secured for party purposes ? 
The Platt majority are determined, it is said, to force 
these measures through both houses. Can it be possible 
that they will succeed? Will the protest of decent men 
avail nothing ? Ifso, Governor Morton must use his veto 
power to save the State and rescue his party. 


MR RICHARD CROKER, in taking farewell of Tammany 
apd of his native country for a brief period, freely gives 
the public his views concerning the reform government of 
New York City, the new police administration and of Mr. 
John C. Sheehan, his successor, as the head of the great 
organization of Tweed and Co. He gives it as his deliber- 
ate opinion that Mayor Strong’s efforts at reform have been 
a failure; that the tax-rate has been dreadfully increased ; 
that thereis evident a want of confidence between the police 
and the police superiors, and the latter are “ lacking in 
experience and police acumen,” and that John C. Sheehan 
is “capable and trustworthy,” is ‘“‘a man who is doing 
right and will always do right,” is “‘ the natural leader of 
Tammany,” ond Tammany is bound to “love, honor and 
admire” him. Mr. Croker’s sadness at’ the failure of re- 
form, his solicitude for the welfare of the city, and his 
hearty praise of John C. Sheehan are sublime. Mr. Croker 
has become a wealthy man since he took up politics, and 
the record of John C. Sheehan as a municipal officer in 
Buffa'o and as Police Commissioner in this city before the 
inauguration of Mayor Strong, makes Mr. Croker’s tribute 
a peculiarly touching one. A pair of worthies are these, 
Their deep interest in the cause of good government is 
only equaled by that of counterfeiters in sound money. 
If Platt, Lauterbach and Lexow have their way we shall 
have a Greater New York, governed under Republican 
auspices, as corruptly as ever Tammany governed the 
great metropolis of the New World. It makes little differ- 
ence whether politicians of this stripe are called Demo- 
cratic'‘or Republican. They are just as great enemies of 
good government under either title. 


THE probationary system of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which puts converts on trial for six moaths or 
more before admitting them to full membership, loses more 
than it saves, according to the Central Christian Adwo- 
cate. In seven years a total of 1,755,012 probationers were 
reported. During that period the aggregate of church 
members was increased by only 507,696. The remaining 
1,274,816 are set down as “‘ leakage’’ by our contemporary. 
This is bad, indeed; worse, it seems to us, than the facts 
warrant. Some account must be made (1) of the duplica- 
tions, where persons are continued more than the usual 
term and appear in two or more successive reports ; (2) of 
the losses of church members by death, which, in the period 
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referred to must have been over 200,000; (8) of the losses of 
church members through discipline. It is manifest that 
enough probationers must be received into membership 
to account not only for the annual net increase, but to 
make good the lorses by'death and expulsion. The Central 
defends the probationary system, and says it saves the 
Church from adding much useless material to its member- 
ship. This may be so, and yet if the system were abolished 
and pastors were instructed to be more careful in receiv- 
ing converts would not the result be quite as satisfactory ? 
The lesson which our contemporary draws is that steady 
additions of two or three converts each week is better for 
a church than periodical revivals. We had supposed that 
the drift had been steadily in that direction in recent 
years. 


THE one hundred and forty-five denominations of the 
United States are not enough, and the Rev. John Alexan- 
der Dowie, the popular and eloquent Chicago healer, he of 
the Divine Healing Mission and Zion’s Tabernacle, whose 
walls are adorned behind the platform and on each side 
with crutches, braces, trusses, boots, plaster casts and 
surgical devices of every sort, which have been thrown 
away and cast upon Zion’s altar by those who have been 
healed, on last Saturday (Washington’s Birthday) organ- 
ized the ‘‘Christian Catholic Church,’”’ with himself as 
“General Overseer.” He is now ready to take members in, 
and we have before us the “ Form of Application for Mem- 
bership in the Christian Catholic Church.’’ The basis of 
feliowship is the infallible inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, repentance of sin, trust in Christ for salvation, the 
witness of the Holy Spirit to their good profession— 
all very good—and liberty of belief on everything else. 
Those who apply must tell their name, age, residence, 
whether they are married, how many children they 
have, what is their business, where they were born, when 
they were converted, whether they are conscious of being 
saved through Jesus, when and where they were sprinkled 
or immersed, and with what Church they were formerly 
connected. It was at a general conference of believers in- 
terested in the organization of this Christian Catholic 
Church, on the evening of February 4th, that it was 
decided to proceed to the organization. A full report of 
the discussion is given in Leaves of Healing, Dr. Dowie’s 
paper. Dr. Dowie will organize the Church “on the basis of 
the New Testament.” We judge he is to be very nearly as 
autocratic in it as is General Booth in the Salvation Army. 
There are to be apostles and prophets, tho who they are we 
do not yet know. Dr. Dowie, whose editorship had not 
previously convinced us that he was a man of such con- 
summate humility, seems to think that he is hardly the 
man for an apostle. He says: 

“But I too am perfectly honest when with no mock humility 
I say to you, from my heart, I do not think that I have reached a 
deep enough depth of true humility. I do not think I have 
reached a deep enough depth of self-abasement and effacement 
for the high office of Apostle, such as he had reached who could 
say, and mean it, too: * I am less than the least of all saints, and 
not worthy to be called an Apostle.’ But if my good Lord can 
ever get me low enough and deep enough in self-abasement and 
self-effacement to be truly what I want to be,and hope ina 
measure I am, ‘a servant of the servants of the Lord,’ why, 
then I should be an Apostle by really becoming the servant of 
ae 

“If I should be called to that office I feel I should be called, in 
the depths of my heart, todie. I do not think I am afraid todie 
for Christ. I live for him. 

* But, my friends, in becoming an apostle it is not a question of 
rising high; it is a question of getting low enough.” 
Whether he has got low enough we do not know, but we 
notice with much satisfaction that the present number of 
Leaves of Healing does not contain the usual full-page 
picture of him, which leads us to hope that he is progress- 
ing in the grace which he is endeavoring to practice. 
Indeed, another brother was so impressed by the depth of 
humility desired, that he publicly declaredthat Dr Dowie 
must be the first Apostle. The beginning of the work of 
this new denomination will be the ordination of seventy, 
who will go out by two and two to evangelize Chicago, 
where they hope to have 100,000 converts during the pres- 
ent year, hundreds of thousands healed and $250,000 col- 
lected for Christ’s work. We earnestly hope that the Mrs. 
Beekmanites, the Simpson Christian Alliance and other 
faith healing organizations may combine with the Dowie 
Christian Catholic Church, so that kindred spirits may be 
one. It is too much to hope that the Mrs. Eddyites, or 
Christian Scientists could unite on the same basis; when 
that comes a part of mankind at least will be ready for the 
: illennial advent. 


WE are glad to chronicle the fact. that Miss Barton bas 
received assurances of full protection for herself and her 
assistants in the distribution of relief in Turkey. This 
pews bas already given a good impulse to the work of col- 
lecting funds, and there should be an immediate advance. 
The need is most pressing. Already the winter is well ad- 
vanced and the reports of suffering are increasing. The 
people of Turkey are doing what they can, but their means 
are limited and must soon be exhausted. From a village 
near Constantinople, $250 in money was sent by people 
who can scarcely make a living for themselves, and cloth- 
ing to an equal amount. Similar reports come from all 
over the land. Thiscannot last long, and those who 
are going into the field should have their hands well 
filled. We are sorry to learn that it is apparently 
decided that Mr. Knapp be tried in Constantinople ; for we 
fear that it will mean efforts to remove all of those who 
have manifested any sympathy for the sufferers. On the 
other hand, there is the fact of the preservation of Miss 
Shattuck at Urfa, showing that the Government can puta 
stop to the advance of the populace when it undertakes to 
do so, and that it realizes that it is not to its advantage to 


“stir too far the hostility of other Governments, especially 


in view of the fact that it has carried so many poiuts. Al- 
together the situation is far more peaceful. The Zeitfin 
affair has been settled by the surrender of the Armenians 
and the exile of five of their leaders, and it is probable that 
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there will now be somewhat of a lull in the hostility of the 
Moslems. The only section from which disquieting reports 
come is that east of Van, where it is said there is.an in- 
creasingly bitter feeling between the races. 


WE have a letter from a pastor in Minnesota asking what 
he can do to protect his church against proselyting efforts. 
He says: 

There is a traveling Baptist evangelist going around through 
this immediate country seeking to build up his denomination by 
pulling others down, chiefly the Congregationalists. He tells 
the people we are dying out. He is robbing many of the joy and 
peace that they had in our communion, and is doing much to 
unsettle faith. He says the Baptists are the largest in number— 
larger than the Methodists; and as our Church (Congregation- 
alist) is the one that seems to stand in the way of his getting as 
many converts as he wants, he takes pleasure in throwing stones 
at us. 

Appeals to numbers cannot settle questions of faith, and 
that men and women should be drawn from the Congre- 
gational or any other Evangelical denomination to the 
Baptist on such grounds is hardly conceivable. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, Congregationalists are not dying out. That is 
not true of any Evangelical Church. Nor is it true that 
the Baptists are more numerous than the Methodists. It 
is not, to be sure, important to prove that Methodists out- 
number Baptists, except when the contrary is affirmed, 
and made the basis of proselyting operations. As to the 
case before us, we are of the opinion that a protest and 
appeal should be made to the association to which the 
offeading evangelist belongs; or to the State convention, 
if he bea State Evangelist. Weare sure that such a pro 

test, if respectfully submitted, would receive attention. 
Tbe time is past when denominations acknowledged as 
equally belonging to the one kingdom of Christ, may 
engage in the business of preying upon one another. 
Where individuals are found carrying on this detestable 
business, they should be reported to those employing or 
responsible for them, that they may be warned to desist. 
The denominations owe this much curtesy and good will 
and Christian fellowship to one another. 


LETTERS are beginning to come in to the rooms of 
the American Board at Boston in answer to the news 
with regard to the heavy reduction of thirty-five per cent. 
on all regular work, including the native agencies. We 
wish that we had space to give them in full, they em- 
phasize so forcibly the peculiar character of such action 
atsuch atime. One writing from Turkey says: 

“Turks and devils have joined to suppress the evangelizing 
element of the population. If the American churches are going 
to support the effort in this manner both Turk and Devil will 
chuckle.” 

Another writes: 

“We cannot, at such a time as this, face our people with such 

a reduction. It would be far better. it seems to me, for our 
cause should we retire from the field. In many departments it 
is simply impossible to apply this reduction.” 
Similar words will come from every foreign field. It is a 
serious question that faces the Congregational churches 
of this country. Having put their hands to the plow, are 
they going to turn back? It is no question of ability. 
There is plenty of money in the churches to meet this de- 
mand. Itis simply a question of personal consecration 
and devotion to the great work that has been carried on 
now for nearly a century. To render the work of such 
men as Goodell and Schauffler and Dwight of none effect 
would be a crime. Wecannot believe but that the churches 
will rise to the need and make it possible for the imme- 
diate word to go back to the fields that the appropriations 
of last year, already too low for aggressive work, can be 
restored. : 





Now is the time, before it has got into the text-books, 
to hear the nonsense about Roentgen’s discovery of a kind 
of radiation with which photographs can be taken of bones 
behind the flesh or of coins in a leather purse. Still we 
did not expect anything quite so inane as we find in a 
magazine entitled The Progress of the World, from the 
pen of S. Millington Miller,M.D. He begins his account 
as follows: 

“Professor Roentgen, of the University of Wurzburg, in 

Bavaria, has made public, within the past ten days, his discov- 
ery of a radiant-heat-light with unlimited penetrative power. 
As it isin the shape of a camera-lens, it pictures while it illu- 
mines.” 
Now we would like to know what is Dr. Miller’s authority 
for saying that it is “ radiant-heat-light,” and also how, if 
it has ‘‘ unlimited penetrative power,” any picture can be 
taken with it; and what he does mean when he gays that 
this *‘ radiant-heat light” is “‘in the sbape of a camera- 
lens’’ passes our power of understanding. He has mag- 
nificent anticipations of its powers. He says: 

“ Consider for a t the tous import of this light 

upon the common business avocation of men. A photograph of 
a cartload or scowload full of shell oysters will reveal the ob- 
scure and isolated resting-place of pearls. Pictures can be taken 
through untold depths of salt water of ocean bottoms with their 
mountains and valleys and strange débris of wrecks and un- 
couth skeletons of monsters long dead and new sea fauna and 
flora. Gold and diamonds can be accurately located in mines— 
the denser objects always showing in bolder relief and more dis- 
tinct body than the less dense in the printed picture.” 
This ‘‘radiant-heat”’ he defines as “the energy of the 
power of heat when caught in the light-bearing ether 
which fills all space.” This, we doubt not, will be illumi- 
nating to the professors who are repeating the experiments 
in this country. Bui they have not any of them yet learned 
all that Dr. Miller can tell them. Here is the crowning 
announcement: 

“This is the same ether which Dr. Elmer Gates, of Philadel- 
phia, is able to reflect from mind to mind with a great saucer- 
shaped mirror smeared on its concave sarface with common 
pitch—thus reflecting emotional conditions of sorrow and joy 
and anger fromone mind to another throngh atwo-foot plas- 
tered wall. It is this same vibratory ether with which Dr. Keely 
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has been for years experimenting in his efforts to secure a re- 
sistless and everlasting force. 

Great are Keely and Gates, and S. Millington Miller, M.D,, 
is their prophet ! ‘ 


=} 





..-»Following an article hy Dr. Lindsay in The Contem. 
porary Review, in which he recounted the different types 
of ecclesiastical organization that existed side by side 
within the one corporate Apostolic Church, and which, 
with all their independence, did not preduce isolation, 
The Christian Work urges that ‘‘ we go back to the Apus- 
tolic and sub-Apostolic Church and do as they did.” [t 
thus enumerates the conditions of that unity : 

“1. Discipleship of Jesus the divine Savior and teacher of the 

world. 

“2. The acceptance of the Holy Scriptures. 

“3. Baptism a precedent to church membership. 

“*4. The Lord’s Supper a common basis of fellowship. 

“5. Liberty of conscience in interpreting Scripture. 

“6. Liberty in the choice and administration of church goy- 

ernments.” ‘ 
It correctly adds that “these, with the third and fourth 
propositions added, are virtually the formularies of the 
late Congregational Triennial Council,” and those two 
were implied in the Congregational quadrilateral. 


... Nothing definite in the way of the settlement of the 
Venezuela question has been arranged between our Gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain. The American cor- 
respondent of the London Times, Mr. G. W. Smalley, de- 
clared that the Government at Washington was in favor 
of a Joint High American and British Commission of 
arbitration or conciliation ; but it is evident that he spoke 
without authority. He denied that it was his own sug- 
gestion; but it was disclaimed at Washington. and Mr. 
Smalley must have been misled. He is likely to be closer 
to Lord Salisbury than to Secretary Olney. The one thing 
that seems to be certain is that England is as desirous for 
& peaceful conclusion of the whole matter as we are; and 
we have no doubt that some way will be found, sooner or 
later, to determine where the proper boundary line lies. 


...-Our Richmond contemporary, The Central Presby- 
terian, agrees with us that the victories over the lottery, 
over various forms of gambling, over prize fighting, and 
the like, are great moral victories, indicating a higher 
standard of morals than our fathers had. It points to the 
fact that in the contest in Virginia over proposed legislation 
against lynching and race-track gambling, the secular 
papers have almost universally taken the stronges 
ground on the right side of these moral questions. We 
are glad to see that the prize fight between Fitzsimmons 
and Maher did vot take place on soil of the United States, 
last week; principals and spectators had to cross the 
line into Mexico. The Mexicans were not quite so alert as 
the Texans, and did not prevent the revolting exhibition. 


...-The difference between the waysin which men look 
atathing isillustrated by the university professors and 
by Mr. Edison in their study of the recent discovery of the 
new photography. The professors are after the scientific 
side of the matter, whatever adds to human knowledge in 
reference to the constitution of matter and the forces which 
control the universe. What Mr. Edison says he wants, is 
“the practical advantage to which 1 can apply it. That’s 
my business.’”? And accordingly his first thought is, that 
instead of the Crooke’s tubes, which cost twenty dollars 
apiece, he can manufacture bulbs that will work as well 
for fifty cents apiece. Both men are to be praised, but it 
is only the Edisons that will make money out of it. 


...-One of the features of the Wilson Tariff Act was 
the repeal of the Reciprocity conventions which had been 
arranged under the McKinley Act. The result has been 
disastrous toour export tradein cattle, hogs and canned 
meats to Germany, which bad become large and prosper- 
ous. A Chicago business man says of it: 

‘Reciprocity was of great benefit to the farmer and stock- 
grower, because it increased the demand for his products and 
enhanced prices. When that policy was overturned, and Euro- 
pean countries like Germany began a commercial war against us, 
ofcourse the demand was immediately circumscribed, and more 
products were thrown upon our domestic markets.” 


Congress has been petitioned to restore Reciprocity. 


....The articles on Venezuela in the English reviews are 
not at all conciliatory. One of the articles concludes with 
the statement that if the United States undertakes to 
drive Great Britain back from the Schomburgk line, Great 
Britain “ will give a good account of herself,” and will 
prove her title “up to the hilt’’—that is, nearly to the 
Orinoco. Another article expresses the hope that the 
United States will ‘withdraw from a position that has 
neither justice nor common sense to recommend it.’”’ We 
had not supposed our case was so weak. 

...-Here is an interesting and curious privilege which 
affects Catholics. For two hundred years, under a decree 
of Pope Innocent II, certain indulgences have attached to 
those who make use of crosses and rosaries which have 
been brought from Palestine and the sacred places there. 
By a special act of the Congregation of Indulgences and 
Sacred Relics last August, these same indulgences are ex- 
tended to the use of coins, little images of Christ, and 
other pious objects of devotion brought in the same way 
from the Holy Land. 


.... Women constitute two-thirds of all the church mem- 
bers in the United States, but only one-thirteenth of all 
the criminals. Men make up twelve-thirteenths of the 
crimivals and only one-thirtl of the church members. 
Which is the superior sex? Wecan think of one great 
advantage of the sterner sex: considerably more than 99-100 
of Christian ministers are men. 

.... The Journal and Messenger takes pains to tell its 
readers that no matter if Dr. Pierson had been immersed 
a dozen times it does not make him a Baptist. Certainly 
not an American Baptist ; but he is in England, and there 
itdoes not take much more to makea man a Baptist than 
it would to make him a Christian. 
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Gicligions Sutelligence. 


THE RESIGNATION OF COMMANDER AND 
MRS. BOOTH. 


THE whole country has been deeply interested in a new 
phase of the Salvation Army question. On Thursday of 
last week Commandant Herbert Booth, Commissioner 
Eva Booth and Colonel Nicol, from the headquarters in 
England, arrived in this city and there was a consultation 
at the offices in Fourteenth Street. The details of this 
were not made public, but the meeting was long and held 
behind closed doors. This much was evident, that certain 
demands were made by Commandant Herbert and Com- 
missioner Eva Booth which were promptly refused by 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth. Colonel Nicol 
then directed them to vacate their commission and give up 
their headquarters on or before Friday morning at ten 
o'clock. .Oa Friday evening Commander and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth made public the following manifesto : 

“ It is with inexpressible grief and heartfelt pain that we have 
to announce to our staff officers, field officers, troops and friends 
throughout America the following important decision arrived 
at, after protracted thought and careful deliberation. We beg 
that they will now and ever bear in remembrance that we feel 
there is no alternative left to our discretion. 

“1. We do not seek, nor shall we seek, to take any advantage 
of the strong feeling respecting our ‘ farewell,’ existing in all 
parts of the country by attempting to sever the United States 
branch of the Army from the parent organization, as a separate 
or ‘independent ’ movement. ‘ 

“Tho through the help of our unfailing God,aided by the 
efficient (and to us) happy co-operation of our officers, our toil 
has been rewarded in upbuilding the movement in this great 
country; yet we do not wish any action of ours to have the ap- 
pearance of personal ambition, nor do we wish our precious 
troops to stand for a moment in the relationship of opponents to 
those of other nations made brothers and sisters by one common 
bond of Christianity. 

“2. Despite our intense and undying love for America and our 
comrades here, we should have had no other thought or pur- 
pose than that of proceeding to England for another command 
were we able todo so. But owing to consvientious feelings and 
private reasons well known to the General, we are unable to 
enter upon new duties and controversies in connection with a 
foreign command, 

“ Owing to our inability to longer work freely as leaders in the 
Army under existing circumstances, we have made known to 
London our decision not to accept another appointment. This 
does not mean that we will no longer be Salvationists, nor that 
we shall be any other than the warmest friends of our comrades 
throughout the world. 

“3. We therefore proposed as wisely and as expeditiously as pos- 
sible to relinquish and hand over our command, fully and abso- 
lutely, to the incoming Commissioners when they arrived. 

“Loadon headquarters, however, sent over three separate 
representatives unannounced (we grant at sacrifice and cost) 
who pressed us to an immediate decision, offering us proposals 
we could notaccept. Yesterday at midnight, with most positive 
and uncalled for precipitation, with the authority of Interna- 
tional Headquarters,Commandant Herbert Booth demanded that 
we hand over our keys and offices by ten o’clock this morning. 
We had, therefore, no alternative but to accept our peremptory 
dismissal. 

“4. None can fully comprehend what this step has cost us. 
The blade of disappointment has gone deep! The struggle and 
suffering have been long. We have sought not to be hasty in 
this matter, but the International Headquarters have pressed 
us hourly to a definite decision. In relinquishing our command, 
we are giving up all, nur have we any plans or prospects for this 
emergency. 

“5. Finally, we know full well that by some persons untrue and 
unjust motives will be attached to our action; but we feel con- 
soled inthe fact that those who have witnessed our lives, to- 
gether with our toil and effort during the last nine years, will at 
least give us credit for acting conscientiously and disinterestedly, 
and for doing right before the Lord of our hearts. 

“ We have repeatedly called upon afl our troops to stand by 
the Army, its General and its principles. We do so again. 

“ May God’s blessing rest upon our country, the Army and all. 

“ BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
“Maup B. Boots.” 

They immediately gathered their personal effects and 
belongings, delivered over the key and other property, and 
left the office. It was apparent at once that there was 
sharp difference in regard to the course taken, and a prom- 
invent officer in the Army is said to have given the follow- 
lng general explanation of the situation : Some time ago 
there was sent from. the International Headquarters in 
Loadon a special personal representative of General 
Booth, Colonel Eadie, who was to a great extent beyond 
the authority or control of Commander Ballington Booth. 
Apparently he used this authority to enforce various regu- 
lations, some of which were considered obnoxious, and 

which Commander Booth modified, accompanying his 
modifications with certain rebukes to the Colonel. Among 
these orders was one that all telegrams or cable dispatches, 
nO matter to whom addressed, which were delivered at 
headquarters, were to be given to himself (Colonel Eadie) 
and opened by him. To remonstrances which were made 
the Colonel replied that the method was aa Eaglish one 
and as such was to be recognized in America. Another 
difficulty arose with regard to the owning of homes by the 
officers of the Army, and the Colonel ordere that the 
houses were to be given up, as the Eaglish custom was 
4galnst the acquisition of property. This, however, was 
headed off by the Commander who indicated his disap- 
broval by arranging for the purchase of a house in Mont- 
clair for himaelf. Other similar arbitrary acts were re- 
ported which indicated that there was an increasing fric- 
tion between the English and the American management 
ofthe Army. At about the same time a dispatch was re- 
ceived by Mr. Depew in answer to the resolutions passed 
aU Lhe mass meeting in Caruegie Hall. This dixpatch was 

{rom Bramwell Booth in London, and was as follows: 

5 “ Lonpon, February 22d. 
. Hon. Cuauncey M. Depew, New York: 

General summary yours. He instructs cable univer- 
sal changes and equity compels him confirm arrangement. Pro- 
foundly deplores resignation dated 3ist January. Has done by 
three mediators utmost without success. 


” 





RAMWELL Boora.” | 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The three mediators were evidently Commandant Her- 
bert Booth, Commissioner Eva Booth and Colonel Nicol. 
But it wasthe universal belief that their mission so far 
from being a pacific one was chiefly for the purpose of 
ousting Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth without 
further discussion. One proof of this was the refusal to 
allow them to remain until April for a formal farewell to 
the Army; another was the fact that the temporary com- 
mand of the Army was placed immediately in the hands of 
Colonel Eadie. In view of the general impression evidently 
abroad through the country, Colonel Nicol on Saturday 
issued the following from the New York headquarters : 


“Colonel Nicol, the General’s representative, desires to make 
the following appeal to all soldiers and friends of the Army in 
America: 

“1—LOOK UP. 

“The Army’s principles are once more being put to a severe 
test. It is our duty to stand by them, for they have been demon- 
strated in all lands, as well as in the history of American strug- 
gles and triumphs, and have been inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
“2—WAIT. 

“Do not bein a hurry to condemn any one. 
in these matters often cause lasting sorrows. 
*3—FIGHT. 

** Our business is tosave souls. Stick to this. The Army must 
never, at any price, falter in its forward march to rescue the 
world from an eternal hell. 

“4—PRAY. 

“Pray for the officers, soldiers, friends and enemies of the 
flag. Pray for thefuture of America. Pray for our beloved Gen- 
eral in this terrible and overwhelming sorrow. But, above all, 
pray that you may have more of the spirit of Jesus Christ, the 
world’s greatest sufferer, and don’t lead a selfish life, 

“GO AND SAVE SOULS.” 


Accompanying this appeal was the following statement : 


“ It is untrue, as reported inthe press, that Commandant Her- 
bert Baoth peremptorily demanded his brother to hand over the 
keys and property of the Army. 

“ It is equally untrue that he ever dismissed Commander Bal- 
lington Booth. Neither Commandant Herbert Booth nor any 
other officer possesses such power. That power is only vested in 
the General. 

“ There is no foundation in the report that Commandant Her- 
bert Booth, Commissioner Eva Booth and Colonel Nicol were 
deputed by the International Headquarters in London to court- 
martial the American leaders. Such wasin no way the nature 
of their visits, and, indeed, such a proceeding would be contrary 
to the Army’s methods of discipline and government. 

“It is absolutely false that Commandant Herbert Booth has 
assumed the command of the forces in the United States. At 
no time has there ever existed a shadow of foundation for this 
statement. 

“It isan unwarranted aspersion, both on the character and 
commission of Commandant Herbert Booth, to say that he has 
been actuated by jealousy toward his brother or that he has ever 
sought, or seeks now, the American command. 

“His visits to New York were of a pacific character—those of 
a mediator—and in accordance with instructions from the In- 
ternational Headquarters. 

“Itis not true that Commandant Herbert Booth is in New 
York. Having fulfilled his commission he returned to Toronto, 
and is at present conducting his farewell. 

* It is absolutely untrue that any officer on the National Head- 
quarters’ Staff has ever tried to oust Commander and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth from their positions. The statement is a pure 
fabrication. ALEXANDER M. NICOL. 
The General’s Representative, and Colonel, Salvation Army.” 


This, however, seemed only to increase the feeling, and 
while the officers at the headquarters were reticent, there 
was manifest on the part of many to sever at once all 
connection with the English branch and to organize the 
American contingent on an entirely free and independent 
basis. A gentleman who had been at one time private 
secretary to Commander Booth, is reported to have said 
that the whole trouble was due to Herbert Booth, the 
youngest son of the General, who wanted to succeed to the 
American command. He had repeatedly shown while 
in office in England his inability to get along with sub- 
ordinates. Meanwhile there was apparent some difficulty 
in the minds of Colonel Eadie and Colonel Nicol because 
of the delay of Commander Ballington Booth in banding 
over the property. The entire property of the organiza- 
tion stands in his name. On Sunday afternoon the Com - 
mander suddenly appeared at the headquarters, had an 
interview with a number of male and female officers, and 
afterward issued the following statement : 


“It was furtherest from our intention to enter into any con- 
troversy regarding our action, but certain erroneous statements 
having been made public through the press, it is only right and 
just, both tothe movement and to ourselves, to submit a correc- 
tion: 

* First. Colonel Nicol states: It is untrue, as reputed, that 
Commandant Herbert Booth peremptorily demanded that his 
brother hand over the keys and property of the Army. 

“ The best denial to this is the following quotation, which we 
wrote down from the final episode in the discussion on Thursday 
last : 

“After having said (a) we should only have the Sunday to 
farewell, and (b) they had inquired about the property, and 
found it could be arranged at short notice, the Commandant 
finally said: * There are two propositions which 1 am empowered 
to place before you: 

“*1, That you withdraw that letter to London.’ 

“ We replied, ‘ No, we will not.’ 

“*2. That you go to England on Saturday.’ 

“ We replied, ‘ No, except upon our conditions.’ 

“* Very well,’ continued Commandant Herbert, with emphasis, 
* in that case, all I have to say is, 1 demand that you hand over 

your keys and portfolio by ten o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 

“I replied, * We shall require to have the authority of the 
Chief of Staff’ (referring to London headquarters). 

** That you can have before twelveo’clock, for Iam empow- 

ered to give you the alternative.’ . 

“I replied, * Then you shall have the keys and the offices by 
ten o’clock to-morrow.’ 

* We at once rose, but neither the Commandant, Commissioner 
Eva nor Colonel Nicol demurred at this decision, and the only 
after wordsexchanged were ‘ Good-night.’ 

“ Did not silence give consent ? 

* Second. Colonel Nicol further states: ‘It is equally untrae 
that he ever dismissed Commander Ballington Booth. Neither 
Commandant Herbert Booth norany other officer possusses s ich 
power. That p)wer is only vested in the General.’ 


Hasty judgments 


- 
—_—— 
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“* We have always understood that the power of dismissal of 
territorial officers is vested in the General. But the Command- 
ant led us to believe that he and the other representatives had 
come fully authorized, and said they were backed with adefinite 
brief from London. Colonel Nicol said to us directly after seeing 
Commissioner Eva that we * must be prepared for the worst.’ 

“ Third, After leaving our keys upon our respective desks and 
vacating headquarters at threeo’clock Friday morning we retired 
for consultation ; which resulted later in the day in our express- 
ing by cablegram to London that we had received our dismissal 
from the hands of the Commandant, and that any further nego- 
tiations had closed. 

“ Pourth. After the above deplorable circumstances I here de- 
clare, on Mrs. Booth’s and my own behalf, that we cannot under 
any conditions whatsoever accept proposals from London, or 
enter again under the authority or government of International 

Headquarters in England. 

**Mrs. Booth and myself bitterly regret that we have not even 
had the opportunity of saying a loving farewell to our immediate 
staff and faithful officers—to say nothing of the thousands we 
still dearly love on this wide field. 

“ BALLINGTON Boots.” 

In view of these different statements the feeling is, on 
every hand, that there is no doubt that there has been a 
conspiracy for some time past between the International 
Headquarters in London‘and certain English officials 
appointed to this country to force their resignation upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth. The most significant paragraph in 
the statement, as generally interpreted, is that in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth declare that they cannot, under any 
conditions whatever, accept proposals from London, or 
enter again under the authority of government of the In- 
ternational Headquarters in England. It was stated ata 
meeting on Sunday evening that Mr. Booth expressed his. 
purpose not to leave America, but continue his religious 
efforts in thiscountry. Following this meeting was an 
announcement that Commissioner and Mrs. Booth-Tucker 
had been appointed as successors to Mr. and Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, and would arrive in this country with all dis- 
patch. Commissioner Booth-Tucker is the son-in-law of 
General Booth anda brother of Miss Charlotte Tucker, 
who wrote under the nom de plume of A. L. 0. E. The 
Commissioner has been in charge of the organization in 
India. He is about forty years old and said to be unswerv- 
ingly English in his inclinations and methods. Later this 
announcement was withdrawn, and it was stated that 
Commissi»ner Eva Booth would be in charge until the ar- 
rival of a new Commissioner from England, 


» 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THERE was given in Boston on a récent Sunday,a full 
dress rehearsal of a pew opera by George Parsons Lathrop, 
based on Hawthorne’s romance, ‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter.” 


...-Homer Eaton, D.D., Junior Agent of the Methodist 
Book Concern in New York, has been elected Treasurer of 
the Methodist Missionary Society, to succeed the late Dr. 
Sandford Hunt. The treasurer serves entirely without 
pay. 

....It is eatimated that the cost of getting a bill passed 
by Parliament to change the Methodist Deed Poll so as to 
allow appointments of pasters for more than three years, 
will be about $15,000. The bill would be regarded asa 
* private bill.” 

....A later announcemeat than the one we gave last 
week states that the ministerial list of Baptist ministers 
will be published with some other matter, in place of the 
usual Baptist Year Book, the material for which was de- 
stroyed in the Philadelpbia fire. 





....For various reasons, including the stringency of the 
times and the necessity for economy, the exigency caused 
by the destruction of the Publication House in Philadel- 
phia, and the difficulty of securing a good attendance, it 
has been decided to hold the Baptist anniversaries in As- 
bury Park, N. J., in May next, instead of Portland, Ore. 


wel .The first drawing-room meeting of the Woman’s 
National Sabbath Alliance was held last week at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. WilliantE. Dodge, in this city. The meeting 
was addressed by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster and W. H. P. 
Faunce, D.D., pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. 
Mrs. Sangster emphasized the necessity for any organiza- 
tion of being made up of enthusiastic individuals, while 
Dr. Faunce dwelt upon the great number of those in this 
city who are entirely ignorant of Bibie teachings. 

....The three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Martin Luther was observed in several cities on Wednes- 
day of last week. In Philadelphia a great meeting was 
held in the Academy of Music. The building was crowd- 
ed. A chorus of 150 voices, with orchestral and organ ac- 
companiment, led in the singing of the hymns. President 
Staake, of the Philadelphia Lutheran Social Union, pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Mr. Staake and Dr. 
Spaeth, and eulogies were pronounced by Dr. Albert and 
Prof. Henry E. Jacobs. Dr. Spaeth spoke in German. 


....The Woman’s Friday Morning Prayer-meeting is a 
well known established institution of the Congregational 
House in Boston. Women living inthe neighborhood plan 
todo their city shopping on Fridays for the sake of the 
Missionary Prayer-meeting ; while in the region of Chi- 
cago many women come in from 4 hundred miles’ distance 
to be present atthe meeting which The Board of the In- 
terior holds at the same hour, eleven A.M., each Friday. A 
similar meeting has just been established for the women of 
Congregational churches of New York and vicinity. It 
will be in the hands of a committee composed of Jadies 
officially connected with Home or Foreign Missionary 
work, and both causes will be presented at the meetings, 
which are to be heldevery Friday morning ateleven o’clock 
in the Directors’ Room of the Bible House. If every Cou- 
gregational Woman’s Auxiliary Society of those portions 
of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut within easy 
reach of New York City should see to it that one repre- 
sentative was present each week these meetings would 
prove a success. There were several representatives from 
as far away as Poughkeepsie at the first meeting. 
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...-A statement was made a few days ago in the daily 
papers of this city with regard to the debt of the American 
Board that $40,000 of the $115,000 belonged to the Woman’s 
Board, was loaved to the American Board, and for it no 
interest was paid. The facts in the case are simply as fol- 
lows: At the time when the American Board elosed its 
books last August it had in its hands $40,000 of the 
sum which the Woman’s Boards had raised to meet the 
expenses during the current year. The funds collected by 
those Boards are placed immediately in the hands of the 
treasurer of the American Board. A strict account is 
kept of such funds, and they are applied strictly to the 
work of the Woman’s Boards ; they furnish, however, a 
certain sum in hand for immediate use, and are so used. 
No interest is charged for this: but that fact is offset by 
the other fact that the Woman’s Boards pay no expenses 
for rental or heating of rooms, and have all the machinery 
of the American Board at their disposal for forwarding 
money, for making purchases for missionaries, and for the 
various details of administration both in this country and 
abroad. 


...-Doctor L, W. Munphall has been conducting a very 
successful series of meetings in Dubuque, Ia., upon invita- 
tion of the six leading churches, the First Congregational, 
Second Presbyterian, Main Street Methodist, Summit 
Congregational, First Presbyterian and Baptist. Dubuque 
isa city which has grown rapidly in the past five years, 
and now has a population of forty-two thousand, and is 
the second largest city in the State, ard the largest river 
town between St. Louis and St. Paul. The people are con- 
servative, because it is an o]d town, and the Roman Catho- 
lic population is large. At the same time there are 
thirteen flourishing Protestant churches, only two or three 


of which have less than a hundred members, while the - 


stronger churches number five or six hundred. It has been 
several years since a union meeting conducted by an Evan- 
gelist has been held, altho last year union services, con- 
ducted by the pastors of three of the churches, were success- 
ful and prepared the way for the present movement. The 
meetings conducted by Dr. Munhball, were held in the Audi- 
torium of the Y.M. C. A.,which accommodates about athou- 
sand. The building has been well filled throughout the meet- 
ings, and often crowded. On two Sabbath evenings the at- 
tendance was so large that overflow meetings were held. 
On Thursday afternoon, the thirteenth instant, nearly two 
hundred places of business were closed for an hour and a 
half, that busines men, clerks and others might observe a 
service of humiliation and prayer. At this time the buiid- 
ing was taxed to its utmost capacity. Such a suspension 
of business was never before known in the history of Du- 
buque. There wasa special service for young people be- 
tween the age of thirteen and thirty on the first Sabbath 
afternoon, and a meeting for men only the second Sabbath 
afternoon, with a helpful and discriminating address upon 
personal purity. Over five hundred confessed faith in 
Christ during the meetings; but as the first communion 
is yet to be held by all of the churches, the additions can- 
not be reported at this time, buta solid, helpful work was 
done. 








Missions. 
“SINCE THE DEPUTATION WENT AWAY.” 
BY REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 





THE above is quite a common way with us now of dating 
and estimating a variety of thingsin the mission. So far 


as the general work is concerned there has been very little’ 


change “since the Deputation went away.’”’ With the end 
of the year the cold weather sets in—the Deputation left 
us in December—and as Japanese houses are destitute of 
open fires, stoves or furnaces, the people pile dress on dress 
and then, shrinking into as small a physical compass as 
possible, they faithfully bug the hand-warming hibachi, 
the body or bed-warming kotatsu, and shiveringly wait 
until the warmer weather again appears. The winter 
months are not conducive to either extensive or intensive 
evangelistic work in Japan. 

The Christians of Kobe began the new year with an early 
morning union meeting. Hymns were sung, prayers of- 
fered, poems recited, an address made, and the national 
anthem intoned, The first day of the year was perfect for 
sunshine and genial temperature, and the streets were gay 
with cheerful, bustling throngs. 

The first Sunday of the year is communion day with the 
Kumi-ai churches. At that time the Kobe church received 
thirty-nine new members, fifteen of them by profession and 
twenty-four by letter. The neighboring chugch, the 
Tamon, less than half a mile away, received twenty new 
members, eight by profession and twelve by letter. In- 
cluding those received at the Nuvember communion the 
Kobe church has lately received sixty-four to its member- 
ship. 

Some newspaper correspondents, and a few missionaries 
even, are apt to think and to say that ‘‘ Christian work is 
harder and less remunerative in the open ports where for- 
eigners live than in the interior places.’””’ My twenty-two 
years of experience in an open port, and in a large field in 
theinterior, do notincline me to accept this view. The 
number of churches in this open port of Kobe, which has 
been growing by leaps and bounds, the size of their mem- 
bership, their financial status, and the nuuibers added to 
them from time to time, are valid and effective illustra- 
tions of the successful work that is done in these flourish- 
ing business centers. The people who flock here from all 
parts of the country have broken away from their old re- 
lations to neighborhoods, temples, priests and other nar- 
rowing things, and have come into an atmosphere of 
greater push and liberty. This renders it possible to infiu- 
ence many who could not be approached at all in their old 
homes. 

The Week of Prayer was observed as usual. The Satur- 
day night union meeting was especially interesting. The 
subject was schools aud families, The occasion was taken 
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by one pastor to urge in an earnest and eloquent manner 
the importance and duty of family worship. A deacon in 
one of the churches called attention to the need of prayer 
for the Educational Department of the Government. He 
spoke of a personal conversation he had lately had with a 
teacher in one of the public schools. He found that the 
youug man was almost, if not, indeed, altogether. @ 
Christian, but holding his views or faith in secret lest be 
sbould lose his position or his influence with the scholars. 
A few of the teachersin the public schools are professing 
Christians; but the great majority of them. like this 
young man, are still in doubt as to what the effect wculd 
be on their position and influence in the schools if they 
should become known as Christians. To characterize an 
act as unpatriotic is almost enough to terrorize the aver- 
age Japanese, and it is still said by many to be unpatriotic 
for school teachers, Normal School students, and public 
school scholars to have anything to do with the Christian 
religion. The deacon I have referred to,a man of some 
education, means and position, said that it was sometimes 
difficult to get his own children even to go to Sunday- 
school, because of the contempt and the abuse they are 
treated with by their schoolmates on this account. 

The present Minister of Education has expressed his pur- 
pose of putting the educational system ef the country on 
a universal basis, that is, Japan as an integral part of the 
civilized _world—‘‘ Sekai Shugi” is the Japanese of it— 
rather than on the nationalistic basis—‘‘ Kokka Shugi” of 
his lately deceased predecessor. This broad, statesmanlike 
purpose does not meet with the widest approval, and a 
member of the House of Representatives in the course of 

an address before the House, scouted and denounced it. 
Altho there is some change for the better in the Educational 
artment, it is still quite evident from this little glimpse 
of uffairs that the deacon’s request for prayer for that 
department of Government, was not at all out of place. 

Dr. Joseph Cook, who returned to America with the 
Deputation, and just prior to his departure addressed a 
farewell note to the members of the mission in response to 
a letter of sympathy that we had sent to him soon after 
his arrival in Kobe from Australia, in a state of illness. 
At its close he added a few characteristic utterances that 
are well worth passing along : 

“ Only a religion that saves souls is worth saving.” 

“It is as certain that the Bible comes from God as that it leads 
to God.” 

“ The sight of the Cross makes it no cross to bear the Cross.” 

These golden sayings have been translated and are being 
printed in a little evangelizing paper issued every month 
in editions of three thousand copies. 

KeoBE, JAPAN. 








Questions. 


12. CAN any of our readers give us a clew to the authorship of 
the following lines? 


** On the road, the lonely road, 
Under the cold pale moon, 
Under the pine tree’s shade he strode 
Whistling, and shifting his weary load, 
Whistling a foolish tune. 





** There came a step timed with his own, 
A figure that crouched and bowed ; 
A blade that glistened and keenly shone 
Like a splinter of daylight downward thrown— 
And the moon went behind a cloud. 


“Then the moon shone out so broad and good 
The barnfowl waked and crowed, 
And ruffed his feathers in a drowsy mood, 
While the brown owl called to his mate in the woud 
That adead man lay in the road.” 


13. Can you tell me where I can obtain a complete copy of the 
answer of the Patriarch of the Greek Church to the Pope’s late 
encyclical inviting all Christians to unite with the Roman 
Church and form one union ? 

The Neologos, of Constantinople, publishes the Greek 
text. The Guardian, of London, December 24th, 1895, 
publishes a translation prepared especially for it. Another 
translation is published as a pamphlet by Messrs. J. and E. 
Bumpus, London. 

14. Hasany reply been made on the part of the Church of Rome 
to the document of the Patriarch of Constantinople? 

The Rev. S. M. Brandi, S. J., is making a careful and ex- 
tended reply in the columns of his paper, the Civilta Cat- 
tolica, Rome, Italy. An English translation is appearing 
in monthly installments in The American Ecclesiastical 
Review, beginning with the February number. The Re- 
view is published at 123 East Fiftieth Street, New York 
City. 

“ What is the origin and meaning of the name “ Venezuela”? 

It is said to have first been used by Columbus, in his re- 
port of the voyage in which he discovered the Venezuelan 
coast. It means ‘‘ Little Venice.” 


16. Where can I obtain the complete official account of the com- 
petitive test of breeds of dairy cattle at the World’s Fair in 1893? 
The United States Department of Agriculture has the 
one complete copy of the Dairy Test ; but it has not been 
published, nor prepared for publication. It is awaiting an 
appropriation provided in a bill now pending in Congress. 


17. Can T obtain some book or almanac that will furnish me 
the statistics of each of the different Christian denominations 
in each country of the world? As, for instance, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland. Wales, Germany and other European countries, 
and Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, etc.? 

We know of no one publication that gives in detail the 
information sought. ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year Book,” under 
the head of each country, offers religious statistics, but 
often in quite unsatisfactory form. Those who want the 
best and fullest returns must consult many publications 
and collate them after an intelligent comparison. 


18. A church uses the unfermented juice of the grape or raisin 
for the communion service. A member believing this.to be con- 
trary to our Lord’s command and example, addresses a letter to 
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the pastor and church officers requesting that a special cup of 
wine be provided for him. What should be done in the case? ~ 

This case comes under the principle laid down in Romans 
14, the chapter which concerns ‘the treatment of a weak 
brother ; that is, one who has the unchristian notion that 
he must conform rigidly to Jewish or other forms. Paul 
shows that if he will be quiet and not engage in doubtfu 
disputations to the disturbance of the Church he may be 
bumored ; at the same time he made it clear that such a 
man wasinerror. Ifthe brother in this case will not dis- 
turb others in their consciences we see no reason why the 
pastor should not state that, owing to conscientious scru- 
ples, a special kind of wine had been provided for him, just 
asa special kind of baptism is sometimes provided : but 
that it should be understood by the Church at large that 
“the kingdom of God is not meat or drink, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Such a weak 
brother should have tender treatment, if he is not quar- 
relsome. 


19. Can you give me information concerning the reliability of 
the early dates assigned by modern scholars to events in Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian hietery ?—example, Sargon I 3700 B.c. What 
is the best work on this early period ? 

The only definite authority for the date 3700 B.c. for Sar- 
gon I is that of Nabonidos, King of Babylon, father of Bel- 
shazzar, who gives the number of years befc7e his own 
time when Sargon’s son reigned. But this date agrees very 
well with the requirements of the intervening dynasties 
and with the corresponding dates of Egyptian history and 
is generally accepted as substantially correct. The best 
book to consult on this early period is Maspero’s ‘* Dawn of 
History.’’ 








Ministerial } Register. 


BAPTIST. 
a ~~ Frank L., Harrisburg, accepts call to Du Bois, 
nn. 


BOVILLE, R, G., Hamilton, Ont., resigns. 

BRANNOCK. J. N., New Geneviand Oak Hill Penn, resigns. 
CLARK, Jonn., Turners Falls, Mass., resigns. 

FROST, J. M., Nashville, Tenn., resigns. 

FULMER, S. C., Elkhart, Ind., resigns. 

FULTON, Joun, McPherson, called to Abilene, Kan. 
—r H., Jersey Heights, N. J., died February 7th, 


HALLIWELL, G. W., Smethport, accepts call to Kane, Penn. 
JOHNSTOWN, J. H., Boston, Mass.,accepts call to Palatka, Fla. 


MANEE, Asram H., Colchester, Conn., accepts call to Belcher- 
town, Mass. 


MUSICK, E. F., Elba, called to Big Stone Gap. Va. 
ROWLAND, M. L., Monongahela, Penn.. resigns 
SAWIN, A. G., Cameron, Mo., called to Olympia, Wash. 
WALLACE, W. B., Oswego, accepts call to Utica, N. Y. 
WHITTAKER, W. C., Conway, Mass., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BEACH, Davip N., Cambridgeport, Mass., accepts call to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
CLARK, Wiu14M C., Grand Isle, Vt., resigns. 
DAVIES, = B., Parsons, Penn., accepts call to Welsh ch., 
ebo, O. 


DICKINSON, GeEorcGeE R.., Cedar Rapids, Ia., resigns. 
DOBBS, J. HERVEY. Palestine, Tex, resigns. 


EPLER, Percy H., Yale Divinity School, accepts cal Ss 
ly pts call to South 


EVANS, Epwarp, inst. February 12th, Camden, N. Y. 
Gagnes. Epwarp A., Newport, Vt., acceptscall to Willimantic, 
mn. 


HOLDEN, Frep A., Glastonbury, called to Willington, Conn. 
JONES. WruiaM C., Cripple Creek, accepts call to Denver, 


ar ae F. O., ord. February 4th, Sheridan and Willamina, 
re. 


LYNCH, FREDERICK, Yale Divinity School, accepts call to New 
Haven, Conn. 


MARTYN, SANFORD S , New Haven, accepts call to Derby, Conn. 
MILLER, ALBERT P., New Haven, Conn., resigns. 
ee. CaRt J., East Fairfield, called to East Berkshire, 


PRATT, N., Mituer, Union Seminary, called to Barton, Vt. 

SECOQOMBE, CHARLEs H., Chicago, IIll., accepte “J)to Sibley, Ja. 

SHEAR, CHARLEs B., Marietta, O., resigns. 

ate taneanae Rosert, Belle Plaine, called to ¥ Mey Junction, 
a. ? 


WALKER, WrttraM S., Lunenburg, Mass.. resig 
WISWALL, FRED. M., Marlboro, N. H., calledto Putney, Vt. 


LUTHERAN. 
BOLLMAN, E., Dixon, III., accepts call to Davenport, Neb. 
CROUSE, B. F., Muncie, Penn., resigns. 
CROUSE, T. L., inst. February 9th, St. Thomas, Penn. 
FAHS, W. F., Milton, called to Port Royal, Penn. 
LINGLE, J. W. Sharpsburg, Md., resigns. 
POTTS. A. D., Pleasant Unity, Penn., called to Youngstown, 0. 
WILHELMSON, Kak, Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
‘PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEGGER, D. Dwieat, Tiffin, O., resigns. 
sare —~+ + peemeanae Philadelphia, Penn., died February 14th, 


CLOKEY, A. W., New Concord, accepts call to Galion, O. 


GLENDENNING, J. M., North Topeka, Kan., called to Des 
Moines, Ia. 


HALL, W. E:, Randolph, Ia., accepts call to Forest Hill, Ind. 
HARBAUGH, H. W., Devil’s Lake, N. Dak , resigns. 
JACKSON. Wrttram P., Pontiac, Mich., died February 11th, 


KNOX, HeErRsert M., Auburn, called to Belmont, N. Y. 
KRUSE, A. C., Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 
NEWCOMBE, E. B., Laporte, Ind., called to Keokuk, Ia. 
RANKIN. J. G., Quincy, IIl., resigns. 
SEWELL, J. R., Fenton, called to Saginaw, Mich. 
WILSON, A. B., Piymouth, O., accepts call to Kane, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
male. Atonzo W., Edwardsville, Ind., called to Nashville, 
‘enn. 
SAYRES, Greorce, Jamaica, L. I., died February 9th, aged 81. 
MmeDONT A. 8. D., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Brook- 
yn. N.Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
comms. L. W., Unit., Cicero, N. Y,, accepts call to Hallowell. 
e. . 


EVANS, F. W., Univ., inst. February 11th, Thompsonville, Conn. 
MORGAN, FRANK A., Disciples of Christ, Terre Haute, Ind., re- 


RINDER., F., Meth., Chicago, Ill., died February 16th. 
SMALL, W. F., Univ., North Anson, called to Fairfield, Me, 
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The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN AND HIS WRITINGS.* 


No matter what missiles of humor and irony it may 
have been convenient upon occasion to fling at the figure 
in the Poet Laureate’s high seat, and at the high seat it- 
self, there is yet no question about the distinction con- 
ferred upon a poet when the British Government chooses 
him for its singing representative. The office of Court 
Poet may have no high artistic function ; but like any 
other office it imports an honor, and prima facie that 
the honor is righteously conferred. 

The succession of poets lanreate reaches back through 
about three centuries of English history. Mr. Alfred 
Austin is the fifteenth Laureate, and his appointment 
naturally and justly challenges attention. It would be 
as illogical to demand that every Laureate be as great a 
poet as Tennyson as to insist that no man less than 
Washington or Lincoln shall be President, that no man 
less than Alfred shall be King. And yet this fifteenth 
Muse of the Royal Household must bow to the inevitable 
while every soi disant critic and every jealous poet in 
Christendom gives him a jab, and while we all measure 
him by the author of ‘“ The Idvils of the King,” *‘In 
Memoriam” and ‘ Locksley Hall.” 

It is safe to say that Mr. Austin’s writings are but 
slightly known to American readers; and we may just 
aseconfidently add that hereafter they will be looked 
into by every wide-awake literary student in our coun- 
try. Circumstances alter cases, even in the forum of 
literary art and criticism. What is dismissed unex- 
amined to day imperiously demands attention to-mor- 
row. The simple fact that a poet has been chosen from 
among the strong choristers of Great Britain to be the 
national mouthpiece, compels thoughtful and unpreju- 
diced critical consideration. Swinburne, William Mor- 
ris, Austin Dobson and William Watson, not to men- 
tion other distinguished poets who could have done 
honor to the place, have been set aside for Mr. Alfred 
Austin, which justifies the inquiry, Who is Mr. Alfred 
Austin ? 

Born at Headingly, thirtieth May, 1835, and educated 
at Stonyhurst College and St. Mary's College, Oscott. Mr, 
Austin took his degree in 1853 at the University of Lon- 
don. He then prepared himself for the law and passed 
to the Inner Temple in 1857. His practice, like that of 
our own Lowell, was neither heavy nor of brilliant 
outcome, and in 1861 he let go the skirt of the law and 
fled to Italy in pursuit of poetry. Soon thereafter his 
first volumes of verse appeared, and ever since he has 
been a very industrious and prolific author. 

We have before us at this writing eleven volumes 
containing the best of Mr. Austin’s prose and verse. 
From these we have a strong impression of what every 
critical reader will acknowledge is a fine, manly person- 
ality speaking through an art distinctively pastoral, 
simple and sincere. For even in his prose Mr, Austin is 
a descriptive poet, ringing the changes upon the flowers 
and birds and trees, the wind, the grass, the garden, the 
orchard, and the delights of a rural home-life. There is 
withal a frequently recurring domestic note, by which 
the pleasing accents of a pure and noble voice disclose 
that indescribable regard for marriage, legitimate love 
and home-born children, so little understood by poets of 
the modern erotic type. We may here interpolate the 
remark that this perfectly sane and civilized character, 
showing through Mr. Austin’s poetry, was probably the 
most powerful influence setting him apart for the Lau- 
reateship. A genius, no matter how great, of the Baude- 
laire or Verlaine school could scarcely honor the court 
of a Christian queen. 

But Mr. Austin is a true poet, and like most true 
poets, his inspirations are uneq1al and his expressio. 
too often inadequate. Judged by his best work, he is 
an artist whose sketches surpass his pictures. Hts 
genius speaks through bits whose happy strokes and 
dashes of pure color give them the beauty of a suddenly 
blown wild flower. Few poets, indeei, have equaled 
bim in producing through felicitous word-clustering the 
effects of masterly sketching in water colors. We deem 
it worth while to transcribe some notable pissa ‘es, taken 

*AT THe GATE OF THE CONVENT, AND OTHER POEMS. By ALFRED 
AUSTIN. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. " 

SOLILOQUIES IN SONG. By ALFRED AUSTIN. New York: Macmtl- 
lan & Co. $1.75. 

Love’s WIDOWHOOD, AND OTHER POEMS. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

FORTCNATUS THE PESSIMIST. By ALFRED AUSTIN. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

NARRATIVE PorMs. By ALFRED AUSTIN. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.75. 

LYRICAL PogMs. By ALFRED AUSTIN. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75. 

SAVANAROLA. A TKAGEDY. By ALFRED AUSTIN. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75, 

THE TOWER OF BABEL. A CELESTIAL LOVE DRAMA. By ALFRED 
AUSTIN. New York: Macmillan & Co. $175. 

THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. By ALFRED AUSTIN. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.75. 

THE GARDEN THAT I Love. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 4 

IN VERONICA’s GARDEN. By ALFRED AUSTIN. New York: Mac- 
Millan & Co, $2.50, 
we aie DaRLNG. By ALFRED AvsTIN, New York; Macmil- 
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much at random, but showing Mr. Austin’s charming 
grace of expression : 
“* Now stooping showers 
Have sandaled the feet of Mav with flowers.” 
“ The fragile frond of the fern uncurls, 
And the hawthorns necklace themselves with pearls.” 
It would be hard te find a more suitable figure than the 
first of the above. The stooping of a shower to shoe the 
feet of May is well imagined and simply expressed. 
Tennyson’s “‘ shado v-streaks of rain” cannot surpass it, 
“ The nightingale, while birds are coy, 
Delays to chant its grief. 
Brave throstle! thou dost pipe for joy 

With never a bough in leaf.” 

Mr. Austin does not sy.npatbize with Shelley’s 
** Scorner of the ground.” 
He prefers 
* Playing in tune to the yaffle’sscream 
And the shake of the throstle’s treble.” 
He loves to be * 
“ where the graylings leap, 
And where the dabchick dives, 
Or where the bees in clover reap 
The harvest for their hives.” 


And his Muse has a bucolic squint— 
**When June is wreathed with wilding rose 
And all the buds are blown, 
And O, ’tis joy todream and doze 
In meadows newly mown.” . 
Anon out leaps a strain of true martial music— 
“ Along the trenches of the deep 
Unflinching faces shine, 
And Briton’s stalwart sailors keep 
The bastions of the brine.” 
After all, Mr. Austin can express the philistine’s out- 
right scorn of the great English poet who 
“Treated Fame as one who begs, 
And, having drained the joys that sate, 
Offered the dregs. 

He acknowledges Byron as his earliest master: but in 
his verse there is scarce a trace of Byronic influence. 
Four peu-3trokes set before us a clear sketch of the Don 
Juan poet : 

“ Who, with the doom of glory cursed, 
Still played the athlete’s hollow part, 
And ‘neath his bay-green temples nursed 
A withered heart.” 

It is the healthy optimism of a man in love with life 
which distinguishes most of Mr. Austin’s minor pieces, 
His voice never quite loses the note of faith in the out- 
come of things. He can wait 

* so long, so long, 
Just to hear the ousel's song.” 

A certain rugged strength marks some of the more 
serious poems; and when the inspiration of patriotism 
takes possession of him, and his subject is his country, 
Mr. Austin sings nobly, as the following sonnet proves : 

** Now upon English soil I soon shall stand, 
Homeward from climes that fancy deems more fair ; 
And well I know that there will greet me there 
No soft foam fawning upon smiling strand, 
No scent of orange groves, no zephyr bland ; 
But Amazonian March, with breast half bare 
- And sleety arrows whistling through the air, 
Will be my welcome from that burly land. 
Yet he who boasts his birthplace yonder lies, 
Owns in his heart a mood akin to scorn 
For sensuous slopes that bask ’neath southern skies 
Teeming with wine and prodigal of corn, 
And gazing through the mist with misty eyes, 
Blesses the brave bleak land where he was born.”’ 
Has any poet better sketched England than the Laure- 
ate has here, and in words so few and true? The spirit 
of the lines is English of the faithfulest. It sets the 
‘* burly land” before all other lands with an emphatic 
stroke. We cannot withhold the observation, that if the 
sonnet was written midway on the passage across the 
Channel in March, as its headline states, Mr. Austin 
must iodeed be a remarkable man. 

We could please our readers with a great many pas- 
sages of quiet beauty and suggestiveness ; but want of 
space wust limit us on this score to the following from 
‘* A Letter From Italy”: 

“Tell me, for I long to hear, 
Tidings of our English year. 
Was the cuckoo soon or late? . ° 


** Have the apple blossoms burst? 
Is the oak or ash the first ? 
Are the snowballs on the guelder ? 
Can you scent as yet the elder? 
On the bank-side that we know 
1s the golden gorse ablow ?” 
Certainly there speaks the fine poetic nostalgia. Simple 
words assembled with not much show of art, but search- 
ing as a waft from a home garden that we long for. 
Scattered through the pages of “‘The Pessimist,” a 
dramatic poem of considerable merit, appear several 
songs delightfully fresh and musical, We resist with 
difficulty the temptation to transcribe the ‘‘ Yaffle” song 
and one or two of the rustic lays admirably suggestive 
of those which Theocritus put into the mouths of his 
coarsest bumpkins. Here the poet is frank as rustics are 
frank ; but he is never offensively coarse, The ballad, 
“‘Ia the Month when Sings the Cuckoo,” reaches a high 
mark of excellence as a pastoral love stury set to charm- 
ing rhythm and rhyme. It is fairly redolent and fra- 
grant in true English idyllic spirit, aad there are unusual 
beauties of expression in its phrasing. 
Asa maker of narrative poems Mr. Austin shows no 
great power, vor is he weak ; but be keeps himself well 
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in hand and tells his story on the strong middle line of 
interest. At his best he grows eloquent rather than 
poetical, altho many passages of beautiful verse appear 
in these pieces. ‘* At the Gate of the Convent” and “A 


~ Woman’s Apology” are in differing ways the best, per- 


haps, of Mr, Austin’s narrative essays. 

Tennyson tried hard to write dramas, and failed. The 
present Laureate has had the same ambition and the 
same disappointment. He is not a dramatic poet beyond 
the ability to construct afair plot and develop it fairly 
through creditable blank verse. Least of ail is he a mas- 
ter of tragedy. The limitations of his talent are entirely 
within the domain devoted to pastoral, eclog, rural lyric. 
In a word, and using the word in its earliest meaning, 
he is an idyllist, a writer of little poems, sketches in 
veree. When he esvays tragedy he fails to spring upon 
us the supreme dramatic incident—7é00c—which from 
the first has been the distinguishing feature of great 
tragedy, as Aristotle was aware, and as every master 
playwright aud novelist has demonstrated. 

Mr. Austin’s prose is good, taken for the use he has 
made of it in ‘‘ Veronica’s Garden,” and ‘“‘ The Garden 
that I Love.” These are two engaging volumes descrip- 
tive of English rural life at its best, with a great deal 
about gardening and landscape decoration, all inter- 
spersed with light conversation and bits of verse. Mr. 
Austin’s beautiful country home, three gabled and cur- 
tained with ivy, is pictured and described in a most 
delightful spirit suggestive of what, after all, is the 
sweetest trait in English character, the home loving 
trait. The books are prose poems, as the phrase goes, 
full of the love of life, domestic contentment and a cer- 
tain patrician assumption not quite in accord, yet per- 
fectly at home, with Mr. Austin’s bucolic airs. 

We feel that Mr. Austin is pretty well aware of his 
limitations as a poet, however often he braces himself 
for a dash over them. The ‘“ Prelude” to At the Gate of 
the Convent, and Other Poems is an admirable piece of 
self-criticism, an autobiography of his pastoral Muse. In 
this he truthfully says: 

“ And so it is that still to-day 
I cannot choose but sing. 
Remaiii a foster-child of May. 
And a suckling of the spring : 
“That to Nurse-Nature’s voice and touch 
Ishape my babbling speech, 
And still stretch feeble hands to clutch, 
Something beyond my reach: 


“ That in my song you catch at times 
Note sweeter far than mine, 
And in the tangle of my rhymes 
Can scent the eglantine.” 

The hum of hives, the bees plunging into flower-wells, 
the flow of streams and the song of birds return to his 
rhymes as often as he casts them out. In the end he 
frankly sums up his poetical characteristics in a stanza: 

“* My manhood keeps the dew of morn, 
And what I have I give ;. 
Being right glad that I was born, 
And thankful that I live.” 

We feel bound to say in conclusion that in selecting 
Mr. Austin for Laureate the British Government has 
acted wisely. He is at once a true poet and a true Eng- 
lishman, in perfect accord with his Government and the 
conservative traditions thereof. He is not great; but 
he is sound, safe and of high character as man and ar- 
tist. Nothing that he has written or that he is expected 
to write willever tend to debase the moral tone or intel- 
lectual taste of English-reading people. It is, perhaps, 
better for both morals and art, in the long run, that a 
true poet, not great, should have the national place of 
honor, rather that a great poet, morally bad, should 
have it. A Government mustin all things take care of 
its people. 


aie 
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CHINESE PORCELAINS.* 


AMONG the most fascinating of the treasures which have 
found their permanent or temporary home in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum are the Chinese porcelains loaned by that intel- 
ligent and indefatigable collector, James P. Garland. The 
ordinary visitor, or even the visitor of artistic taste, passes 
before the cases dazzled by the beauty or amazed at the in- 
genuity of the workmanship of the objects exhibited, or 
somtimes the oddity of the designs, but unable to judge of 
their value in the’history of the ceramic art. The visitor 
who has not studied the writings on the subject of Pére 
d’Entrecolles, Stanislas Julien Griisse, Jacquemart and 
Grandidier, should study these shelves with this illus- 
trated Handbook. ; 

The Garland collection of Chinese porcelains is one to be 
proud of,and is equaled by very few in the world. Mr. 
Garland has enriched it with the choicest specimens 
secured at the breaking up of other famous collections. 
They represent not so much the present fabrics as those 
more difficult to secure, which illustrate the history of the 
art in its best specimens. 

Rude pottery existed everywhere from the beginning of 
civilization. The most ignorant of the American abo- 
rigines were hardly so ignorant that they could not make 
a bag of netted grass, line it with clay and bake it intoa 
vessel. The history of the primitive peoples about the 
Mediterranean is best traced in their pottery, of which 
the Metropolitan Museum has such a notable collection 

from Cyprus. The age ofthe mounds recently opened in 
Palestine is best settled by their pottery. But neither 
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Egypt nor Greece nor Italy nor modern 
Europe was able to invent porcelain, the 
perfection of ceramic material. For this we 
must go totbat Eastern people which we 
now regard as the most given over of all 
to mere imitation, but which must have 
had once, and which, perhaps, has dormant 
still, a great originative power, and which 
invented gunpowder, printing and the mar- 
iner’s compass, as well as porcelain. The 
kindred Japanese, with their extraordinary 
renaissance, give us aslight idea of what we 
may any day expect when China wakes up. 

It is not known when porcelain was in- 
vented. Stanislas Julien concludes that it 
made its first appearance during the Han 
dynasty, 185 Bc. to 87 A.D. There is men- 
tion of a factory which dates about 250 A.D., 
and from this time the art was patronized 
by the Emperors, and the utmost pains was 
devoted to securing the best results. We 
may believe that it took many centuries to 
learn the mysteries of the proper treatment 
and mixture of the materials, quartz, 
felspar and peculiar clays, the composition 
of glazes and colors, and the firing necessary 
to secure those perfect results which put to 
shame, except in drawing of the human fig- 
ure, the best work of European potters. We 
know the history of European pottery, and 
this gives it a special value; but as the his- 
tory of Chinese pottery comes to be better 
known, we may be sure that its superior 
value will be fully recognized. 

The Garland Collection is not arranged 
chronologically, but rather by the style of 
the workmanship, which might be continued 
for centuries. It would rather confuse than 
instruct the reader were we to enumerate 
the uofamiliar names of the great Chinese 
potters. One case (1%) is devoted to primi- 
tive pieces, going back as faras the Sung 
dynasty, 960-1260 A.D., and the Yuan dyna- 
sty, 1260-1368 Several cases are devoted to 
the Ming dynasty, of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. But most of the objects 
in these twenty-three glorious cases are of 
@ later date, and include the very finest 
work of Chinese art in all its chief styles. 
The Ming porcelain is usually painted in 
flat and unshaded colors on a colored 
foundation of transparent glaze over the 
biscuit. About 1700 A.D. the chlorid of gold 
rose enamel was discovered, a period of 
the renaissance of this art when many new 
colors were obtained; and cases 3 and 4 
show beautiful specimens. But we cannot 
enumerate all the choice styles and vari- 
eties, the hawthorn jars, the roseback 
plates, the eggshell cups and saucers, the 
mandarin vases, the plaques and jardi- 
niéres, delicate or gorgeous or quaint in 
shade or color,which make up this magnifi- 
cent coHection, and which are illustrated 
in this catalog with over thirty half-tone 
plates ; but no catalog can give an idea of 
their beauty. The gallery in which they 
are displayed is one of the most attractive 
departmects of our great Museum, and 
they must be seen to be properly appreci- 
ated; and no one will appreciate and ad- 
mire them as much as those who have 
made a careful study of the important 
Chinese chapter of Ceramics 


> 





The Law of Civilization and Decay: An 
Essay on History. By Brooks Adams. 
(Macmillan & Co. $250.) The title of this 
volume and the conclusion reached in it 
seem to place it in a line of general corre- 
spondence with Nordau’s now famous essay. 
Mr. Adams, however, reached his conclu- 
sions quite independent of that essay, and 
was at work on them before it appeared. 
It would be.a bold man who would venture 
an opinion ‘offhand as to the many and 
sweeping generalizations Mr. Adams brings 
forward, tho it does not surpass the ability 
of an ordiosry critic to trace the general 
course of bis speculation, ner to point out 
some rather serious defectsin it. As aspecu- 
lation the whole must be regarded as an ap- 
plication of Mr. Spencer’s general law to the 
history of modern civilization combined 
with the acceptance of Nordau’s point that 
it endsin degeneration and dissipation, and 
is to be recruited and regenerated by the 
infusion of a new supply of fresh barbarian 
blood. Mr. Adams seems to have made his 
start in the discovery that the commercial 
€xpansion of Europe was followed by a 
universal decay of architecture, which as we 
should say he had with very little reason 
accepted asthe one standard by which the 
vitalityand vigor of the agewas to be judged. 
The question arises at once, If the agehas 
become economic and no longer expresses 
itself in architecture, to what line of ex- 
pression has its energy gone? Withcut 
offering any remarks of our own on the 
points which invite it ia this line of argu- 
ment, we follow our author who proceeds to 
explain (see Preface) that starting from the 
assumption ‘that animal life is one of 
the outlets through which solar energy is 
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dissipated ” (sic) that “ human societies are 
forms of animal life’ and that “ thought 
is one of the manifestations of human en- 
ergy,” we come to “ Fear and Greed” as 
two stimulating influences which, acting 
on the imagination, create, for the first, 
“‘a belief in an invisible world, and ulti- 
mately develop a priesthood”; and for the 
second “dissipate energy in war and 
trade.” Fear as a propulsive force in this 
speculation appears to have been exbausted. 
So far as we can follow the author on these 
slippery lines, the race is now living on the 
store of energy accumulated “ by conquest,” 
and the limits of ‘“‘its martial energy”. 
must be soon reacbed, for the next step will 
dissipate in ‘‘economic competition” the 
“energy amassed by war.” As the social 
movement goes on its pace rises untila rate 
is reached whose waste cannot be made 
good, and the loss of euergy leads to the 
dissipation of capital and ends in disinte- 
gration. Mr. Adams’s most original work 
lies in the support he draws from modern 
economic history for his extraordinary 
propositions. For example, what set Eng- 
land ahead in the financial race was not her 
coal or her looms, her iron or her ships, but 
the plunder of Bengal which poured into 
London after the battle of Plassey, begin- 
ning in 1760, with the plunder of India, and 
aided by the plunder of California and Aus- 
tralia. Germany goes through a similar ex- 
pansion from the plunier of France in 1871, 
and the whole world is now plunged into a 
monometallistic degeneration too hard for 
the diagnosis of bimetallist doctors. Itcer- 
tainly does look like degeneration some- 
where. Regeneration is the title given 
by an anonymous author to ‘‘ A Reply to 
Max Nordau,” which is published in this 
city (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75), with an 
Introduction by Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia College. The unknown 
author opens with a keen piece of analytic 
biography designed to show that Nordau, 
with all bis ability and eminence, was not 
the man for this work. He then follows 
him into his volume, takes up his typical 
cases, and presses his points in a reply 
which our readers cannot do better than 
to read for themselves. 





The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L. 
Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Ed- 
ited by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
(In Two volumes. 8vo. Vol. I: Analogy, 
etc.; pp. 461. Vol. If: Sermons, etc.: pp. 
464. New York: Macmillan & Co. $7.00.) 
The more important considerations which 
have led to the publication of this new and 
sumptuous edition of Bishop Butler’s 
works will appear, we understand, in a vol- 
ume of Essays which are to follow present- 
ly. The general aim of the edition is to make 
thé reader’s task easier. By means of notes, 
topical headings, sections and thorough in- 
dexing, the Bishop’s line of thought has 
been marked out, and its great points indi- 
cated for the student. Mr. Gladstone has 
not been sparing of his notes, tho they are 
limited in purpose and the page is not 
crowded with them. They are far better 
than any other edition of Butler can boast, 
especially in the all-important point of aid- 
ing the reader to decide on the present 
value of Butler’s argument. Such an an- 
notation of the *‘ Analogy” was made nec- 
essary by the assaults which, since Hume, 
have been made on the validity of its argu- 
ments, and especially by Dr. Martinean’s 
remark, tbat in his doctrine of ‘‘ Probabil 
ity as the guide of life,”” Bishop Butler un- 
wittingly furnished atheism with one of its 
“‘most terrible persuasives.”” Butler’s 
weight was so great among bis contempora- 
ries that his argument was received in that 
generation with little orno question, except 
by Hume, who in his essay on “ Provi- 
dence and a Future State’? brought the 
* Analogy”? under the fire of his des- 
tructive criticism. He aimed his fire os- 
tensibly against the deistic assumption 
that history starts with pure monothe- 
ism, but was adroit enough to make it 
tell with rather more effect on the ortho- 
dox assumption that back of paganism lay 
a pure theism derived from primitive rev- 
elation. Cardinal Newman, on the con- 
trary, was deeply impressed with Butler’s 
characteristic doctrine that ‘‘ probability is 
the guide of life’’ and carried it to extremes 
which have not always been held warrant- 
able. More recently Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Butler and the Zeitgeist’ and Hennell’s 
**Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s ‘ Anal- 
oxy,’ ”’ show that new conditions of thought 
have arisen which the old editors were 
not called on to confront. Mr. Gladstone, 
who from his earliest days has never lost 
his interest in theology, bas many eminent 
qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken of showing what Butler’s great ar- 
gument has in it for the rresent times. 
By this we mean not the argument as con- 


tained in the ‘‘ Analogy” alone but in the 
“Sermons,” ‘ Dissertations” and ‘“Let- 
ters’ which compose the edition edited by 
Mr. Gladstone. It will not be possible to 
give an opinion as tothe full significance or 
value of his work until we have the forth- 
coming volume of “‘ Essays.”’ The boldest, 
and to readers and students of the ** Anal- 
ogy” what will prove the most welcome 
innovation in the new edition, is the Top- 
ical Sections and Sectional Headings. into 
which the text has been broken up, as the 
readiest means of giving the reader access 
to the Bishop’s argument. The editorial 
work done on the edition has been, as Mr. 
Gladstone remarks, considerable ; but con- 
siderable as it is it does not seem to us to 
eclipse in importance the humbler task- 
work required to leave the Bishop’s work 
in the best possible condition for reference 
and comparison. The ‘‘ Analogy” is the 
main feature of the first volume, where it is 
publisbed in connection with the sermons 
on “ The Nature of Virtue” and “ Personal 
Identity ” and the correspondence with Dr. 
Clarke. The bulk of the second volume is 
devoted to Butler’s Sermons and charges. 
The appendix contains some extremely 
rare or inaccessible matter. . 


Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. £2.00.) This is the last word, and 
probably the best, on this tragically inter- 
esting subject. The ground has been cov- 
ered by Mr. Lowell in a thorough manner, 
which seems to settle the perplexed points 
of the case as far as asettlement can be 
rationally expected. Certain other points, 
which do not fairly belong in the history, 
but are closely connected with it, are dis- 
cussed in the Appendix. They are the char_ 
acter of Charles VII, the sanity or inspira- 
tion of Joan, a comparison of Joan and 
Catherine of Siena, and the proposed can- 
onization. Mr. Lowell has collected, with 
infinite diligence, what is known as to the 
Muid’s early life, and presents it in an ex- 
tremely interesting form, especially as to 
the development of her mission, the method 
she pursued, and the influences which so 
long crowned her with success. The ques- 
tion asit lies between the English and the 
French is discussed with cold impartiality, 
tho the author finds in it little to the credit 
of either party. Both in the text and ina 
somewhat elaborate appendix, the worst 
and poorest opinion is given of the French 
king, Charles VII, the Marquis de Beau- 
court to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The descriptions of the sufferings of the 
Frepch peasantry and middle class people 
under the barrying of the English and 
their Burgundian allies make a vivid 
impression of the atmosphere of terror 
in which the Maid of Orleans grew up at 
Domremy. Certainly there is no more piti- 
ful element in the picture than the suffer- 
ings of the French people, which called 
Joan to their relief, and there is nothing in 
the whole more disgraceful than the part 
acted in the whole history by Charlies VII, 
especially if we assume that he was at least 
involved by his indifferencein the shame- 
ful policy of Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
and his cruel scheme to crush the Maid and 
deprive her of popular support vy bringing 
against her charges of heresy, witchcraft, 
immorality and the like, in order to 
break her duwn with the people. Mr. Low- 
ell’s exposition of the law, as it stood in the 
code under which she was tried, isan ex- 
cellent service to all thorough students of 
the history. One of his points should not 
escape notice that the severities practiccd 
against Joan were not necessarily a part of 
the ordinary practice, and cannot, there- 
fore, be excused as the necessary legal bar- 
barities of the times. The points of the 
trial and evidence presented, the truly dia- 
bolic cunning of the presiding Bishop of 
Beauvais, Cauchon, the admirable conduct, 
presence cf mind and acumen of the poor 
prisoner, and her skill in meeting alone the 
points brought against her are admirably 
elaborated. We find in the Appendix an de- 
hghtfully suggestive comparison between 
Joan and Catherine of Siena, which proba- 
bably goes as far toward a definition of the 
class among whom Joan is to be ranked as 
is possible in the present condition of psy- 
chology. 


A Lecture on the Study of History. By 
Lord Acton, Regius Professor of Modern 
History, delivered on his induction into 
office in the University of Cambridge, June 
1ltb, 1895. (Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) We 
are not aware that Lord Acton, who must 
now approach his sixtieth year, is an origi- 
val investigator, tho he has been long 
known to have an exhaustive acquaintance 
with historical literature, great good sense 
and a shrewd, penetrating judgment, as 
was made plain enough by his article in the 
English Historical Review on Germano 
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schools of history. A Catholic liberal, d 
scended from a house which stood firmly 
by its Tory antecedents, he has sometimes 
seemed to be approaching the line where 
liberalism meant rupture with the Roman 
Catholic Church, especially when he was 
connected with Déllinger, and organizing 
the Old Catholic movement. His new posi- 
tion at Cambridge naturally excited much 
curiosity in England, where the difficul. 
ties of his teaching history in the modern 
methods in a university so overwhelmingly 
Protestant were felt to be very great. As 
was to be expected, the new professor’s in- 
augural has been the theme of much com- 
ment. Apparently no one understood his 
position more thoroughly than Lord 
Acton himself. While he did not propose to 
sacrifice himself to popular curiosity, he 
intended to lay down in intelligent and in- 
telligible terms his theory of history and 
of the method of teachingit. It is certainly 
difficult to fiod fault with Ranke’sexample, 
which is held up as the ideal standard and 
representative of the modern critical 
method. Equally distinct and satisfactory 
are Lord Acton’s exposition of the relation 
of religion to the progress of the world 
toward self-government, and especially his 
recognition of Providence in history and 
the part that must be assigned to Provi- 
dence in tracing the effect of liberty on 
progress. In one other respect the lecture 
is a welcome return to the highest stand- 
ards. To Lord Acton, bistory is, in a sense, 
a tribunal at which judgment is meted out 
on conduct, and the penalties of moral con- 
demnation inflicted on wrong. He points 
out the perils which tempt the student to 
lower the moral standard,and adds the 
cogent remark that a man’s view of the 
history of an age is decided by what he is 
bimself, and that what be calls its history 
is more often only a name for his own 
creed, philosophic, social, political or re- 
ligious. 


The Poets’ Bible. Selected and edited by 
W. Garrett Horder, editor of ‘‘ Worsbip 
Song.’”’ (Ward, Lock & Bowden, London 
and New York.) This work comes to us in 
the Second Edition, and in two well-made, 
thick 16mo volumes, the first’ composed of 
poems relating tothe Old Testament and 
the second of poems relating to the New. 
The poems are arranged by their subjects 
to follow the historical order of biblical 
events, beginning with Genesis. The col- 
lection, as might be expected, represents 
very largely the English poets. So far as 
we have observed, ten American poets are 
quoted in the collection—Lucy Larcom, 
Alice Cary, John Pierpont, Mr. Longfel- 


low, Whittier, James Freeman Clark, 
James Russell Lowell, N. P. Willis, 
Mr. Bryant and Mrs. Sigourney. The 


English selections compose a very noble 
and inspiring selection in which the great 
examples in the royal line of English 
poets, with here and there a foreign singer 
like Dante and with many a modest singer 
whose notes are not elsewhere heard, join 
in the chorus. Hymns and hymn writers 
are excluded, unless such a composition as 
Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Wrestling Jacob,” 


“Come O Thou Traveler unknown,” 


be considered a hymn, which in our view 
it has no other title than that it has been 
includedin many of the hymn books. The 
capital events in the Bible history and 
those points that have told most on the 
history of the world and the life of man 
and which have fixed themselves most 
deeply in his memory, are with surprising 
uniformity illustrated. The poets can be 
trusted to catch all such themes as these, 
for what they are worth, with more confi- 
dence than the commentators. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to name the 
collection The Bible in English Song. It 
is no more than fair to the compiler to, 
add that he has admitted only worthy ex- 
amples to his compilations. 


The History of the Paris Commune of 
1811. By Thomas March. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $2.00.) Mr. March has 
done his work in this volume with much 
diligence thoroughness and with more of 
patient, appreciative sympathy of the com- 
munal government and the motives which 
lay back of. their atrocities than could be 
expected of an author who, himself, repu- 
diates toeir principles. He makes his start 
with what he assumes to be the logical be- 
ginving of the history in the reign of 
Napoleon IIL. This is probably his first 
mistake and has led him to assume that 
the atrocities of the Commune were to be 
viewed through the extenuating light of 
imperial provocation—the fact being that 
they had their origin in survivals of the 
organized and theoretic savageries and 
barbarisms of au earlier date in France. 
The strong point of the book is th2 elabora- 
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tion of the details of the history. Every 

day has its record, and every hour in the 
day. Every man is accounted for, ‘if, in~ 
deed, he is not photographed. This goes 

on to the end ; to the petroleuse business, 
to the massacre of Archbishop Darboy, his 
associates, unoffending citizens and Do- 
minican monks, and to the ferocious abuse 
and plundering of the victims’ bodies. So 
the minute catalog of events runs on to the 
end, and with the usual result, so well de- 
scribed by William Hunt, that in the 
artist’s anxiety to paint every hair on 
pussy’s tail, hedoes not get pussy herself 
into the picture at all. In all this mass of 
horror and suffering the large moral out- 
lines and principles of the case are lost. 
The author’s standards of moral judgment 
get confused. He does not see the broad 
principles of the case clearly enough to save 
him from morbid sympathy with a lot of 
bloody outlaws when they come to grief. 
It is no more than right that he should be 
faireven to the Commune; but history is 
judicial, not merely in the sense of being 
fair and truthful, bat in representing alsu 
the stern and positive side of justice, up- 
holding the moral standards of judgment, 
and pronouncing the final verdict on life 
and action. Mr. March writes for his final 

conclusion : 





“The Commune, borne into existence by a 

current of supposed patriotism, which was only 
a cloak tocover the design of revolutionary re- 
forms, nevertheless embodied in that design an 
idea which had vitality and which yet lives: 
the idea that the poor are deprived of their 
birthright by the selfish action of the rich. 
Some truth therein lies—say not how much or 
how little ; it is asubject not to be treated in a 
single sentence. The Commune treated it with 
a fatal immaturity of thought.” 
An author who has not gotten any further 
than this toward a verdict on the Com- 
mune, when the facts are set before him, 
must have been so much absorbed in the 
details of the case as to have lost sight of 
its priuciples. 


Dissertations on Subjects Connected with 
the Incarnation. By Charles Gore, Canon 
of Westminster. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) Since the publication of the Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1891 the author of this 
volume has been recognized as an authority 
on all points connected with the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. In the discussions 
which have been maintained concerning 
the relation between the divine and the 
human in the consciousness of our Lord, as 
they come up in the doctrine of the kenosis, 
and in the discussion of the Virgin Birth 
which has more recently risen to impor- 
tance, it was natural that the Christian 
public should turn with much interest to 
bear what he might have to say on these 
subjects which with the addition of an essay 
designed to show how the loss of the hu- 
manity of our Lord out of sight opened the 
way for the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
are the topics which receive attention in 
the present volume, and particularly the 
Virgin Birth. Intelligent readers who are 
familiar with the theological position of 
Canon Gore will not need to be told that he 
places himself on the conservative side of 
the subject. His examination is thorough. 
Beginning with the argument, which has 

; been based on the silence of Mark, John 
and Paul, he takes up the evidence as we 
have it in Matthew and Luke, and the 
general implications of the New Testament 
and in the primitive traditions of apostolic 
times as well as the relations of this belief 
to the admitted facts of the evangelical 
history. The interest and the importance 
of this discussion is so great as to throw the 
following essays into something like shade, 
the fact being, however, that except for the 
interest of the moment they are no less 
important and no less interesting. 


New Orleans: The Place and the People. 
By Grace King. This isa charming series of 
studies in a local history superabundant in 
its picturesque materials—tbat is to say, 
one superabundant when comparisons are 
made with other cities of the United States. 
With the complicated chronicles of French 
and Spanish days; its striking episodes of 
religious development, of political maneu- 
Verings, Creole social life, plague, battle, 
Piracy and patriotiem; the chief city of 
Louisiana is almost unique. Even the 
devastations of progress and the changes of 
Population have not cost it as much of its 
curious likeness to an Old World town as 
might easily have been the case. Its ancient 
houses, old wails, colorful streets, Creole 
types and incessant flow of foreign life and 
soft chatter in foreign languages have been 
Spared to charm the Northern visitor. It is 
truly a city with a past. It is Javish of lights 
and shadows, and has a present full of fas- 
Cination. Miss King has collected a good 
deal of familiar and unfaimiliar matter for 
Pages. Among her most entertaining 





chapters may be named that on ‘“‘The 
Ursuline- Sisters,” ‘‘The Baratarians,” 
and those relating to the eighteenth cen- 
tury history of the city; but in a book 
where we find no page without interest 
these need not be preferred. Miss King 
concerns herself mere with New Orleans’ 
past than with New Orleans of to-day; 
and there are plentiful references that make 
her volume one of the most suggestive of 
guides. To the intelligent traveler to the 
Crescent City, especially if there is to be 
leisure for rambles and meditations, we com- 
mend it. The author writes with a nice 
literary touch, and woos one toward know- 
ing New Orleans as she has come to know 
it. The illustrations are half tones, from 
photographs and drawings by Frances E. 
Jones—whose work is clever, altho the 
subjects that she has chosen pretty often 
seem much too trivial. (London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) 


The mail bag of printed privacies has 
some new freightage. Two very pretty lit- 
tle volumes, delightful in their typogra- 
pby and in every detail of dress (save covers 
that will stick to one’s fingers) present to 
the outside world the long series of letters 
that the late Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
from his South Sea home to Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, his life-long friend. They are fas- 
cinating; full of the author’s personality, 
unaffected, often highly descriptive, and 
every now and then flashing into humor. 
They are not bookish epistles. It is easy to 
see that the writer never expected them to 
be read abroad ; yet what touches of finish 
in expression carry along their currents of 
confidential talk and anecdote of things 
a-happening from day to day! Inone of 
them, by the by, Mr. Colvin is beipg urged 
by Stevenson to visit him at Vailima, and 
it says : 

“ And then you could actually see Vailima, 
= . myhome, and tomb that is to be; tho 
it’s a wrench not to be planted in Scotland— 
that I can never deny—if I could only be buried 
in the hills, under the heather and a table tomb 
stone, like the martyrs, where the whaups and 
plovers are crying.” . 


The volume is s0 enjoyable that we can ex- 
cuse Mr. Colvin for not keeping at least 
some of the letters to himself; and it does 
not, fortunately, deepen our impression 
that the novelist might well be delivered 
from many of his edmiring friends. (Chi- 
cago: Stone & Kimball.) 


Of all things in this world to find J. W. 
Bengough’s anarchist Up-to-Date Primer: 
A First Book of Lessons for Little Politi- 
cal Economists published by that worthy, 
devout and religious firm, Funk & Wag- 
nalls! “A First Book for Little Econo- 
mists!’ Weshould think so; so “little” 
that they cannot read, and this Primer 
professes to bring them up to single-tax 
doctrines and to do it by teaching them 
anarchy onedrop atatime! Ifthe Primer 
meaus anything it means that property,and 
especially property in land, is at the bottom 
of poverty and the long catalog of human 
suffering. The ostensible point of the Primer 
is to imbue the infant mind with single-tax 
doctrines. The steps are Proudhon’s all 
through ; property is theft ; property is the 
first sinner ; the rich man, heis to blame; 
rent and riches are the thief. These are no 
new doctrines. They are the anarchist’s 
war-cries on human society and property. 
The new thing is this note: ‘* Copyright, 
1895, by Funk & Wagnalis Company,’ with 
the further notice: “‘ Designed for usein 
Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Other 
Seats of Learning.’’ Do Mezsrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls suppose that any ‘school, col- 
lege, uviversity’’ or ‘‘ other seat of learn- 
ing” in the land would take a hand in 
such an attempt to poison the fountains 
with anarchist sentiments and sympathies 
as to property, its rights, relations and influ- 
ence ? 


From Jerusalem to Nicwa: The Church 
in the First Three Centuries. By Philip 
Stafford Moxom. (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) This volume of Lowell Lec- 
tures, delivered in 1895, is worthy of the 
author’s brilliant reputation; and what is 
more, is worthy of the attention of the in- 
telligent Christian public. The lecturer 
does not attempt to trace the history of the 
first three Christian centuries step by step 
nor in detail, but strikes upon eight cbhar- 
acteristic, organific stages in the develop- 
ment of the Church catholic from the 
Church apostolic. Mr. Moxom discusses 
“The Struggle with Heathenism ” in two 
lectures whose interest is greatly hightened 
as we read them now in the. light of the 
atrocities which are being practiced against 
believers on the same ground. The other 
Lectures are on ‘‘ The Struggle Within the 
Church: Heresies,’’ ‘** The Christian School 
of Alexandria,” and ‘‘ The First Ecame ni- 
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cal Council.”” We can name among all the 
recent religious books none better worth 
reading or which combine in higher degree 
the interest of literary charm with critical 
and scholarly merit. 


Lakes of North America. A Reading 
Lesson for Students of Geography and 
Geology. By Israel C. Russell, Professor 
of Geology, University of Michigan. (Ginn 
and Co., Boston. $1.65.) The intelligent 
reader or general student can hardly lay 
his hands on a better or more satisfactory 
book for its purpose than this. The author 
was for thirteen years engaged in the geo- 
logical work of the United States Survey, 
and gleaned there the facts which apply to 
the very large range of territory under his 
observation, including Alaska. Where bis 
personal observations fail, he has made free 
use of those conducted by other members of 


-the same survey. The volume opers with 


a discussion of the ten distinct causes 
which may have operated to produce Jake 
basins. Chapter II is devoted to the 
** Movements of Lake Waters and the Geo- 
logical Functions of Lakes.” The fourth 
chapter presents an extremely interesting 
descriptive account of the shore topography 
of the lakes. The four remaining chapters 
discuss the relation of lakes to climatic 
conditions, their “life histories,” and end 
with a study of special lacustral histories. 
The volume is generously illustrated with 
helpful maps, heliotypes and drawings. 


There is something a little formidable, as 
well as out-of the-way,in the idea of a 
book of quotations, one for each day in the 
year, drawn from no less remote a pbiloso- 
pher and moralist than—Confucius. Nev- 
ertheless, Kung-fu-tsze and his great 
expounder, Meng tsze, or Mencius, offer so 
much elevated morality, so much pithy. 
common sense, that a popular illustration 
of them is worth while. Mr. Forster H. 
Jennings presents a capital collection of 
the kind in The Proverbial Philosophy of 
Confucius: Quotations from the Chinese 
Classics for Each Day in the Year. A 
large sorting of apothegms is arranged 
with judgment and much research. The 
author, we infer, is not a student of Confu- 
cian and Mencian precepts at first hand. 
But he has covered a wide range of transla- 
tors and approved commentators in other 
languages than the intricate original. A 
brief and intelligent little essay on the 
sage of Lu and his great follower is an 
introduction to the volume, which is an 
extremely attractive little one. A preface 
is contributed sby the Hon. Pom Kwang 
Soh, Minister of Justice to the King of 
Korea. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City. 31.00.) 


Moody’s Lodging House, and Other Tene- 
ment Sketches, by Alvan Francis Sanborn, 
isa little book relating the author’s expe- 
riences and impressions among the poor 
and criminal class of Boston. Mr. Sanborn 
is a straightforward writer, and he calls 
none of bis spades shovels—that is, his quo- 
tations from * hobo” and vagrant dialogs 
are perbaps a trifle too literal. One feels 
that the author has seen the “‘ seamy side”’ 
of life as have few educated men, ard his 
candor as to the fruitlessness of a consider- 
able portion of our well-meaning but mis- 
directed city missionary work, will not 
strengthen one’s desire to contribute to 
those institutions. Mr. Sanborn has given 
us a transcript of actual, poverty-stricken 
life which cannot but set one a-thinking. 
And tho he does not offer any panacea of 
his own for the regeneration of social out- 
casts and unfortunates, he does produce a 
book that has a place in sociological litera- 
ture, despite bis statement that he is igno- 
rant of the meaning of “‘ sociology.’’ Cope- 
land & Day, of Boston, are the publishers, 
and a few of the sketches have appeared us 
separate articles in THE INDEPENDENT. 


The German Emperor, William Second, 
by Charles Lowe, M.A., is a comprehen- 
sive and judicious study ; a member of the 
Series ‘‘ Public Men of To-day,” that pre- 
sents many monographs timely and excel- 
lent. ltisa fair study. It is rather personal 
than historical, for the present ruler of the 
German Empire has impressed his strange, 
brilliant, autocratic individuality on the 
attention of the world by incidents that do 
not make chapters but paragraphs. Of the 
episode of Bismarck’s retirement and of 
the reconciliation that has lately been one 
of its most remarkable passages, Mr. Lowe 
gives the best account and analysis that 
we have yet met. The tone of the book is 
descriptive—as is the wisest tone forit. It 
pictures, instead.of analyzing. It is re- 
spectful toward the Emperor’s happiest 
traits. It does full justice to acts and aims 
ou his part that must be set off against the 
rash impulses and iadiseretions of a young 
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prince in an exceptional situation and re. 
sponsibility. (New York: F. Warne & Co. 
$1.25.) 


- In the way of printed art-talk comes 
the Inaugural (Slade) Lecture on The 
Study of Art in the Universities, de- 
livered at Cambridge by Prof. Charles 
Waldstein last June. It embodies in a 
large measure Professor Waldstein’s con- 
victions and counsels as to tuition and 
teaching in English colleges ; but it has, of 
course, a wider scope in many of its pages 
than this. Naturally, stress is laid on the 
acquiring of an intelligent knowledge in 
Hellenic art and of a firm taste for Hellenic 
art, and on its history as the central study 
around which should gather almost the 
whole body of a student’s acquirements. 
This is sound doctrine. It is one that daily 
is being regarded in and out of English 
university courses with more practical 
deference. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.25) 


Dictionary of Burning Words of Bril- 
liant Writers: A Cyclopwdia of Quota- 
tions from the Literature of All Ages, 
Designed for the Use of the Senate, the Bar, 
the Pulpit, and the Orator. By Josiah H. 
Gilbert. (Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York. 
$2.00.) Just what this book was intended 
to be, it is: and this being assumed, a 
wlance at the title reveals the character 
and value of the whole, as well as an hour’s 
reading. Dr. C.S. Robinson hits the,mark 
when he writes in- the commendatory 
introduction that the genius of quotation 
is abroad. This gives interest to such col- 
lections. The author has gleaned widel y 
from the writers and speakers the people 
accept and some of whom they know little 
of but whom he has had the good sense to 
recognize. His gleanings are nicely as- 
sorted into groups, arranged by indexed 
topics for convenient reference. The book 
has, in fact, adouble index, one for topics 
and one for authors. 

The Macmillans are now publishing the 
two most recent. additions to the Temple 
Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Coriolanus 
and Troilus and Cressida. Edited by 
Israel Gollancz, with preface and glossary 
on the basis of the Cambridge Text, in 
clear readable print, and in form con- 
venient for the pocket (45cents per number). 
The same publishers are now issuing 
in their edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
edited by Thomas J. Wise, Part XI, with 
five full-page and other illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Only one part more remains 
to complete, Book IV, of this rich and ele- 
gant work. It was promised from the press 
in January. (Macmillan & Co. Each Part 
$3.00.) 


History 0f Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Har- 
pack, translated from the Third German 
Edition by Neil Buchanan, Vol.I. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $2.50.) This is the open- 
ing volume of the translation of a work 
which was described in our columns (Feb. 
26th, 1891) as being the most important the- 
ological work which had appeared in Ger- 
many during this generation. Since that 
time it has passed through certainly one 
revision. The present translation is made 
from the Third German Edition. It is a 
great work which should have been laid 
before the American public in an English 
dress long ago. Roberts Brothers have 
spared no pains to present it in a worthy 
form. 


The Book of a Hundred Games. By 
Mary White. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) There is lots of fun in this book, 
arranged in a generous, open and hospita- 
ble way to amuse a roomfulof people at 
the time, and to sharpen their wits and 
send them to bed with a happy evening to 
think of. Some of the games are old and 
some are new. Enough are new to give 
the collection the required touch of nov- 
elty, and the old ones are of the kinds that 
are likely to be played by the youngsters, 
for the same reason they were played by 
their forbears. 





The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary 
Law, with Practical Illustrations Espe- 
cially adapted to Women’s Organizations, 
By Harriette R. Shattuck. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 75 cents.) This is the Sixth Edi- 
tion of this useful manual. It has been 
revised and enlarged to meet the growing 
parliamentary activity of women. The 
very copsiderable sale of the book and its 


wide use is tbe best possible indication that 
It meets a want and meets it well. 


The pew Mescmillan edition of Charles 
Dickens's works hus now advanced to A 
Tale of ‘t'wo Cities and ihe Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood, with illustrations by H. K. 
Browne and Luke Fildes, This American 
edition is & reprint of the author’s corrected 
edition in 1869, with introduction, divgraph- 
ical and bioliological, by Charies Dickens 
the youaoger, aud is published at the low 
price of $1.00 per volume. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE April edition of Godey’s willbe a 


Bicycle number. 


..--In the leading article of the March © 


Forum Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc) discusses 
‘Family Life in America,” contrasting it 
with French family life, and Gen. O. O. 
Howard writes in the same issue of ‘‘ The 


Army as a Career.’’ 


..Way & Williams, of Chicago, an- 
nounce “The Lamp of Gold,” a sonnet se- 
quence by Mrs. Florence L. Snow, President 
of the Kansas Academy of Language and 
Literature ; a collection of tales, ‘A Moun- 
tain Woman,” by Elia W. Beattie; “* Ecce 


Puella,” by William Sharp; and a 
Irish novel by Mr. Frank Mathew. 


new 


..-Twenty-five thousand extra copies of 
the Home Journal will be published for its 
Jubilee Edition, dated February 26th. 1896. 
This number will be profusely illustrated, 
and will contain reminiscences of George 


P. Morris, 


N. P. Willis and other well- 


known literary men and women, heretofore 
or at present connected with the Home 


Journal. 


.-In view of the atrocities now perpe- 
trated against Christians under Turkish 
rule, it would seem that Mr. J. Hopkinson- 
Smith might have chosen a better time than 
the present to vaunt his sympathy with the 
unspeakable Turk, as be does in his daintily 
illustrated article, ‘‘A Personally Con- 
ducted Arrest in Constantinople,’ in the 


March Century. 


..“* The Coming Individualism,” by A. 
Egmont Hake, is announced by Macmillan 
& Co., also “The Pilgrim, and Other 
Poems,” by Ellen Burroughs (Miss Sophie 


Jewett, of Wellesley College), and an 


edi- 


tion of Hood’s Poems, with notes and intro- 


duction by Canon Angier. 


They also have 


in preparation a series of handbooks in 


classical archeology and antiquities, 


the 


first volume of which, ‘‘ Greek Sculpture,” 
will be by Ernest A. Gardner, of Gonville 


and Caius College, Cambridge. 


..The Hubbard Publishing Company, 
of Philadelphia, will soon issue, as a sub- 
scription book, “‘ Turkey and the Armenian 
Atrocities,” by the Rev. Edwin Munsell 
Bliss, of THE INDEPENDENT. assisted by Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin and otber Oriental scholars, 
with illustrations, and an introduction by 
Miss Frances E. Willard. TheR. H. Wood- 


ward Company, of Baltimore, also 
nounce a new work, ‘“‘Story of Turkey 


an- 
and 


Armenia,” containing a number of articles 
by distinguished writers; the book will be 


illustrated and sold by subscription. 


.. The Connecticut Quarterly, Hartford, 
Conn., aims to do for asingle State very 
much what the New England Magazine 


has been doing for six. With a more 


cir- 


cumscribed field it naturally can include 
more in the line of historical notes, records 


of historical and patriotic societies 
genealogical notes and queries. 
entered onits second year of life. 


and 


It has now 
Beuin- 


ning last year with an edition of 2,500, it 
prints for its present issue 10,000 copies, con- 
taining i!lustrated articles on ‘‘Pomfret,’’ 
‘* A Typographical Galaxy ”’ ’ (of Connecticut 


publishers and printers), 


“The Reservoir 


Park, West Hartford,” ** Meriden,” ‘* New 
Britain” and “Some of New Haven’s: Co- 


lonial Houses,” 
interest. The 


besides other articles of 
New Haven pictures are re- 


produced from excellent photographs by 


Miss Susan M Gower. 


BOOKS OF THI] THE WEEK. 


—— in English ¢ ‘hurch His History. Five Lec- 

by the Kev. Hamilton Schuvler, M.A. 

With an Introduction by the v. Thomas 

Richey, 8.T D _ \%, pp. 47. New York: 

C rathers GB KOTOR. ...ccccccvccccces cocccccscces 

The Gospel in Isaiah. Illustrated in a Series of 

Expositions, Topical and Practical, found- 

ed upon the Sixth Chapter. Yb harles 8, 

Robinson, D.D. 8x4, pp, _ Chicage, New 
York: Fleming H. BROUGE OB... ncccccccces 
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The piving 1 Life in Man, and Other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D. 8x5}¢, 


The Wonderfal. A Story for Young People. 
By William FE. Sloane. Illustrated. T4x5, 
PP. 233. TRO GRME.....ccccccccccsccccccccovcces 

Omgial, , Dizlomastic and Social Etiquette of 

ington. om plied led by Katherine Elwes 

Mrs. = Sy m Gext Dp? lad, New 
'” 

Pub. Co...... os sissovesnsonee 

Old_ Maids and Youn, Fisa D’Esterre- 
Keeling, 7x5, pp. Fie. e same. Paper 

Phillis of Philista. B freak b-guemeatonie Moore. 
734x534, pp. iv, f spatipewnetthy mia citi 

Report of Gime, ceamaiiia ‘ous Benevolence 
in the Uni — States at the Eleventh Cen- 
sea it wines: Special Sent tle, bp 

c nes, 
ao Wash ineeens Government Printing 
Ds ccvescccce concepecoevdssovocwoesevesovence 

The Quotations of the New Testament from 
the Old Considered in the Light of enere 1 
Literature. 834x6, pp. xix, 409. Philadel- 
phia: American = Bapt st Publication Society. 

Poul Jen Way. By Jennie M. Drink- 

xh, pp. iv, 278. Boston: A, I. 
Bradisy & Go povcesevcosccsetbeveseasensces- ons 

The Converted Catholic. Edited b; epee 
O'Connor. Vol. XII. January to r 
1 Wx634, pp. 380. New York: Jomes A. 


ence 
York : Longuasné, Gaek 

The Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy Re- 
deemer. With Meditations on Some Scenes 
in His Passion. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mor- 
timer, D.D. 744x5, pp. villi, 198. The same.. 

The Law of Sinai. Being Devotional Addresses 
on the Ten Commandments. By B.W. 
dolph. M.A. 73¢x5, pp. 194. The sam 

The Child-Voice in Singing. Treated ‘ans 
Payeilesics? and a Practical ‘Stand point. 

Especiall ey ted for Schools and 
Lod Choirs. . Howard. 844¢x6, pp. 
New York: Bdgar s. Werner 
coristian UnMy, y* the Rev. Morg 
Sheed xii. PP 114, New York: 
Catholtc Boe xchange.. 

Concrete Geometry for Beginners. By A. R. 
Hornbook, A.M. 7%4x5%4. pp. 201. New xork, 
Gincinnati.¢ Chicago: ‘Duterican Book 

(Library of Economics and Politics.) i. 
tional Ropresentarier. By John R. Com- 


M. 
the 


mons. 7 p. 298, ca ork and Boston: 
Thomas Powell & peeve evccsccccsccoeces 
With Kelly to Chitral. ph sie W.G. L. Bey- 
non,~ . 160. New York: Ed- 
ward Be vccversoccnccvccccccceseseosevccces 

A Contry = Girl By Lillian Cone. 34x54, 
pp. vi, 145. New York: The Irving Co...... 


Long Life. The Occasional aenhiey os an Inves- 
tigation of the Intimate opens of Old heir 
and Organic Death, with a Design to th 
aa one Removal. Conducted by C 

—_ ens, M.A..M.D. Volume Il.. 914x7, 
a a Norway Lane, Maine: The Lab- 
GAROTF cove stcvccevccccnces 0 cvecevoccsosscece 

The Man Who Became a Savage. A Story of 
Our Own Times. By’ William T. ———s. 
With = ey by Charles 
Hudson. 7 DD. vi, 413. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
The Peter aul k Co 

The Crime of the Century. Bv Rodr 
lengui. 7x5, pp 349. New Yor 
Putnam’sSons. Paper 

Tae igrentine Painters of the Renaissance. 

ith an Index to their Works. By Bern- 
heb Berenson. 734x544, pp. 141. Thesame.. 

Easter Bogwmentie RS tog by & E. Hewitt, 
John R. Sw and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Ptindeiphia and ‘Chicago: Jobn J. Hood. 


—— Otto- 
G. P. 


An Seemiainanes of the Ne coateons. By 
a Memb r of the x6, pp. 11. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. 

es 8 7 oo By Rf ny Syrett. 7x5, pp. 249, 


Six Modern goamned 
By Laura Marhol 
from the German - Hermione Ramsden. 
736x544, pp. xvi, 213. WBBERS.0 0 cccercscccecece 

The Gallery of Artiquities. By Honoré De 
Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. 73¢x5, pp. viii, 369. The same.. 

The ee ofa Traveller. By Cardinal Man- 

646x544, pp. 59. San sie ae Paper. 

demain of Botany. By J. Bergen, A.M. 
746x5, pp. vill, 275. Boston: ‘Ginn 8 CO. eevee 

Biblical Character Sketches. By Various 

Ciereymen. Second Edition. 6x8, pp. vi, 
New York: Thomas Whitta 

wat Exploits of rigeter meund. By A 
Conan Doyle. 44. pp. 361. _— York: 
D. Appleton & Co.....-...-.eeeeee snenuoe 

Greenland Icefields and Life in the “North 

New Diconasion of the 


* chological Sketches, 
ii Tra 





. Frederic« 
a2. Upham, 
With Numereus Maps a Illustra- 

tions. 7%x5, pp. xv, 405, The sa 

Calitornte of the South. Its iedeae Geogra- 

hy, Climate. Mineral Sprit: gs. Resources, 

utes of Travel, and Health Lg be- 

ing a Complete Guide-book Southern 

( alifornia. Walser. Lindiey, M.D., and 

J. P. Widney iy Oh «D, With maps 

and illustravions. ‘nica éai ition’ Rewritten 
- printed from new plutes. 734x5\%, 

ix, B15. The same..... .... .cceeesees 


The Critical Handbook of the Greek New_ Tes- 
tament. —— C. Mitchell, D.D. [l- 


lustrated by d ams, tables und a map. 
New and alan fone et, pp. xiii, 
20. New York: Harper & Bros............... 


The pognerste - Mr. Sennen 746x5, pp. 
DEB. TOGA. .0c0ccckes cocccdccsevessecccosece 
James inwick. . Pigeghman and Elder. Ry P. 
Hay Hunter. Glossary. 73¢x5%, pp. 
Wi, 194. The SAINE........cccccccreesc0e- 
Three Gringos in “Venexyeia and Central 
America. By Eichers | oring ene ll- 
lustrated. %3¢x5, pp. 282 e@ same......... 
In Search of Quiet. A Country J ournal. 
Julv. By Walter Frith. 73¢x544, pp. 
DRM. ta ckinedsccncscgcuscerieuber aepkeesin, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 





The Quotations of the New Testament from the Old. 


BY FRANKLIN JOHNSON, 


D. D. 


Professor in Chicago University. 
12mo, 409 pp. Price, $2.00. 


A work which deals in detai]. with all the quotations made from the Old Testament by 


the writers of the New. 


The principles of quotation which obtained in the time of the 


New Testament writers are brought out by abundant illustrations from classical literature, — 
and the various objections to the form, method, and accuracy of the quotations are satis- 


factorily met. 
this subject. 


ister or student of the Bible can afford to be without it. 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


DALLAS, 


CHICAGO, 
ATLANTA, 


The book will undoubtedly be recognized as of the highest authority on 
It represents ten years of earnest and conscientious study. No scholarly min- 


ST. LOUIS, 








D, Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard. 


By A. Conan DOYLE, author of ‘The 
Stark Munro Letters,” ‘‘Round the 
Red Lamp,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

There is a flavor of Dumas’s Musketeers in the 
life of the redoubtable Brigadier Gerard, a typical 
Napoleonic soldier, more fortunate than many of 
his compeers, because some of his Homeric exploite 
were accomplished under the personal observation 
of the Emperor. His delightfully romantic career 
included an oddly characteristic glimpse of Eng- 
land, and his adventures ranged from the battle- 
field to secret service. In picturing the experiences 
of his fearless, hard-fighting and hard-drinking 
hero, the author of ** The White Company ” has given 
us a book which absorbs the interest and quickens 





‘the pulse of every reader. The popularity of these 


stories wher they were published serialiy, each one 
securely protected by copyright, insures the success 
of this book. 


Greenland Icefields, and 
Life in the North Atlantic. 


With a New Discussion of the Causes of 
the Ice Age. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
D.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘The Ice Age 
in North America,” etc., and WARREN 
UpHAM, A.M., late of the Geological 
Survey. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The immediate impulse to the preparation of this 
volume arose in connection with a trip to Greenland 
by Professor Wright iu the summer of 1894, on the 
steamer Miranda. The work aims to give within 
moderate limits a comprehensive view of the scen- 
ery, the glacial phenomena, the natural history, the 
people, and the explorations of Greenland. The 
photographs, some sixty in number, are all original, 
and the maps have been prepared to show the latest 
state of knowledge concerning the region. The work 
isof both popular and scientific interest; there is 
none other upon the subject so comprehensive. 


California of the South. 


Its Physical Geography, Climate, Mineral 
Springs, Resources, Routes of Travel, 
and Health Resorts. Being a complete 
Guide-Book to Southern California. By 
WALTER LINDLEY, M.D., and J. P. 
WIDNEY, A.M., M.D. .With Maps and 
Illustrations. New edition, revised 
throughout and brought down to date. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Notices of the previous edition. 


“It is pleasant to find a book so satisfactory to the 
searcher after truth regarding California as this is.” 
—New York Evening Pest. 


“To all persons intending to visit the most beauti- 
ful and salubrious region on the Pacific coast we can 
commend ‘California of the South,’ .. . a com- 
plete and trustworthy guide-book.’”"—New York Sun. 


The Wrong Man. 


By D. GERARD, author of “An Arranged 
Marriage,” “‘The Rich Miss Riddell,” 
etc. No. 186, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This is one of the most entertaining books which 
this writer of wholesome, interestirg fiction has 
offered her wide circle of admirers. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC UBCTURES in the Chapel of the 
Union Lp sey > ical Seminary, 700 Park Avenes. New 
York, will be delivered — the following days, at 8:15 
PM..on PRACTICAL RELIGION: Monday, 
March i6tn.— The Rev. W. Hay Aitkin, on “ Winning 


Sou 

ON CHURCH UNITY. — Menger. ies vere 2d. 
—The Rev. Bishop Jobn F. Hu ) : 

st Ping Movements Since he eaten —— 
ay, March 9tn.—Tne Rev. Amer H. Braatord, D.D., 

= *The Unity of the Spirit, orld-wide Necessi- 

ty.” Admission free, without Ticket. 








preparatory and —— Year commences 50 
Da C.ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he-would 
like the peper sent. 





February 27, 1896 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY PUBLISH 
' THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, 


Last Royal Governor of the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. By JAMES K. HOSMER. 
autnor of ‘‘ Young Sir Henry Vane,” and 
“Samuel Adams” in the American States- ° 
men Series. With a Portrait of Hutchin- 
son, a View of his Boston Home, and a Fac- 
simile Letter. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

Scant justice has hitherto been done to Hutchin- 
son’s sterling qualities, because he was a Loyalist. 
Dr. Hosmer’s book is written with admirable fairness 
and from full information; it adds materially to our 
knowledge of the Revolutionary era, and restores 
Governor Hutchinson to his rightful place as a capa- 
ble magistrate and a noble man. 


Moral Evolution. 
By GEORGE HARRIS, D.D., Professor in the 
Andover Theological Seminary. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 


Here is a book which challenges the earnest atten- 
tion of all whoare interested in studies that relate 
immediately to the highest welfare of mankind, and 
whoever knows the quality of Dr, Harris’s thinking, 
and the forcible grace of his style, will anticipate a 
work of remarkable value ani profound attractive- 
ness. 


In New England Fields and 
Woods, 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of 
* Vermont” in the American Common- 
wealths Series, and ‘‘Danvis Folks.” 
16mo, $1.25. 


A charming book, showing minute observation 
and genuine love of Nature. It discusses special 
aspects of out-door life with an intelligence and 
spirit like those of Thoreau, Burroughs and Torrey. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York. 
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**Messiah Victorious,” prenared by J. E. 

all, is a fine Serv- 

ice containing Responsive Readings, interspersed 

with appropriate sons. Price,5 cents per single 

copy. 

** Easter Selections.” Series 13; for 18%, 

nm pretty car- 

ols, preceded bya set of selected ‘aie Read- 
ings. Price, 5 cents per single copy. 


A Special Circular, 


Containing a list of our large and varied 
stock of music for Easter, will be sent free 
on application. 

The new music for 1896 is very fine, including 
in addition to the two publications above 
named, splendid solos and duets, and fine an- 
thems for the choir. 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Flower Praise (a8. ). Festiv. al of the Flowers (30c.) 
sw the Palms (3c.) 

The Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
supplement of Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








J.CHURCAH Co.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati.". 








STATIONERY ETC. 


‘| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. * 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade » Denginmae?. Jenported Novel- 








Unica ines 86 Lagt 14tb Btreet, Bew York, 
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THE REFORM OF A RAILROAD. 


THE common stock of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul road has always 
been a great favorite with speculators in 
Wall Street and has, in fact, generally 
acted as a leader of the market in all its 
important movements. The fluctuations 
in this stock may be measured by the fol- 
lowing table showing the highest and low- 
est price for several years : 





Dividends 
Highest. Lowest. paid. 

1000 ..o.0080c8derceees<s 7834 44 a 
B01... ccssbunpusvneseee 8236 51% 

WIB. cscckshassebieencan 8456 7556 24 
MOOS. . casekndsovvecsesen 834 4634 4% 
pT ee ea 6754 5434 4% 
SOUB....snecacadencaussace 78% 538% 28 


The company, in 1888, ceased paying divi- 
dends on the common and reduced the 
dividend on the preferred stock for one 
year, as it was found that the dividends 
had not been really earned. In the fol- 
lowing year the general mortgage was 
authoriz2d, and the building up of the 
property was begun with a change of 
management and of methods. 

The St. Paul road was then, as it is 
to-day, a great system covering a vast 
amount of territory lying west and north- 
west of Chicago and St. Paul. It drained 
the wheat fields of Minnesota and South 
Dakota and even of North Dakota on the 
north, and it reached Omaha and Kansas 
City on the south. Thus the company’s 
lines extend like a half-opened fan, cen- 
tering at Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Seven or eight years ago the Western 
roads were beginning to feel the damage 
resulting from the unfavorable operation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
became a law in 1887. Doubtless this was 
one of the causes which contributed to 
St. Paul’s difficulty ; but, unfortunately, 
there were also unwise methods of finance 
in practice at the time. The upshot was, 
however, that in 1888 the St. Paul com- 
pany found itself with considerably 
shaken credit, and under the necessity of 
completely reforming itself not merely 
financially, but also physically. 

This the management set itself to do, 
and the first thing it did was to suspend 
dividends on the common stock in 1888, 
This gave the company some money to 
spend on the property in ‘‘ betterments,” 
improvements, and additiuns, and enabled 
expenditures to be made that would not 
have been made, had it been necessary to 
sell bonds to make them. The surpluses 
over dividends on the Preferred stock 
which were applied in this way were as 
follows : 


WB GD... .ccccccscccccscvececcses $582,718 

MOTI oss. cescecesvesescascpencue 725,367 

eck EEL 699,167 

1892...... Reed ereccsccdicsvedee 1,850,000 (about) 
Total... ceccsosscsccced $3,807,252 


which is quite a good deal of money when 
well spent in the right place. The direct- 
ors, of course, had the Chicago Fair of 
1893 in mind in making their plans, and 
large amounts of new equipment were 
bought, and the condition of the com- 
pany’s track and roadbed much improved. 
Even with this expenditure, bowever, the 
company’s earnings as a result of the very 
large wheat crop of 1891 were so large 
that it was able to resume dividends in 
1892, having suspended them for four 
years. 

The panic of 1893 found the St. Paul 
company strongly intrenched in its posi- 
tion, and well. equipped to meet bad 
times. All parts of its system were in 
g00d condition, enabling extremely eco- 
Romical operation. Thus, when the 
wheat crop failed altogether in South 
Dakota, leaving an enormous part of the 
Company’s system without business to 
handle in 1894, expenses could be safely 
reduced; and it was found unnecessary 
to suspend dividends altogether, altho 
they were reduced in 1895. Every one 
was surprised to find the company able 
to reduce expenses so largely in 1894 and 
1895, and there was some criticism of the 
Company on the ground that it was neg- 
lecting necessary expenditures for main- 
tenance and repairs. When, however, 
last autumn the spring wheat began to 
move from South Dakotas, it was seen 
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plainly enough that the company had 
economized in the safest manner possible, 
viz., by curtailing train service. The 
result was that when large business again 
offered itself, there was no necessity to 
pay away most of the profits to make up 
for expenditures that should have been 
made. 

In short, the company regarded first, 
the condition of the property and second- 
ly, the question of dividends, whereas 
formerly it looked first at the dividend 
question and then at the company’s 
needs. : 

Last summer the spring wheat crop 
was successfully harvested and was the 
most abundant ever known in many sec- 
tions of the country. In the two Da- 
kotas particularly the crops were abun- 
dant. As it began to move it was evident 
that the St. Paul company would have a 
tremendous grain tonnage to haul to 
market in the six or seven months of the 
movement. In September, earnings be- 
gan to increase heavily, and in October, 
November and December the increases 
over last year ranged from $100,000 gross 
per week up to nearly $300,000 in one or 
two cases. Moreover, as the monthly 

statements of net earnings came out it was 
found that the large gross increases cost 
comparatively little in the way of in- 
creased expenses. This was due to the 
fact that South Dakota was providing an 
enormous grain tonnage under circum- 
stances which rendered it extremely eco- 
nomical to haul. Ia the previous year 
there was none of this. 

The principal thing, however, which 
was demonstrated by the last six months’ 
operation of the property was that the 
“machine,” so to speak, was in perfect 
order, so that stockholders who had been 
called upon to sacrifice their dividends in 
previous years in order to place it in this 
order could see their reward in the shape 
of net earnings that would otherwise have 
been s vallowed up in expenses. 

Tbe management of the St. Paul is to 
be congratulated upon its wise and far- 
seeing policy of the last six or seven years, 
and the holders of the St. Paul securities 
are to be congratulated on the return of 
prosperity. 


> 


FREE SILVER COINAGE. 


IRWIN, PENN., Feb. 7th, 1896, 
DEAR INDEPENDENT: 

I am cast down and in trouble. After 
reading THE INDEPENDENT for years, I 
came to think it almost perfect ; in talking 
about it to my friends, I said it was the 
best paper in the world. Where, oh where 
is my dear INDEPENDENT drifting ? 

Under Financial Items, this is found, 
February 6th: 

“It is to be hoped that the lesson may be clear 
enough to be of some practical use, and it 
would perhaps bea good thing if a sharp dis- 
count were quoted on the the silver certificates 
as against other forms of paper money. That 
would bring home to everybody the fact that 
silver money is not good money.” 

+ Dear INDEPENDENT, examine your finan- 
cial editor. 

Silver money was used by Abraham, and 
was current money with the merchants in 
his day. 

What says Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury and Secretary of State, Hamilton 
and Jefferson? Alexander Hamilton, in 
his report to Congress, iv 1791, said : 

“To annul the use of either of the metals as 
money is to abridge the quantity of the circulat- 
ing mediam, and is liable to all the objections 
which arise from a comparison of the benefits 
of a full with the evils of a scanty circu lation.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in returning this re- 
port to Hamilton, said : 

“TI concur with you that the unit must stand 
on both metals.” 

Washington approved the Act of 1892, 
embodying this view; and is it not con- 
stitutional ? 

This policy has so remained through 
every trial of ourcountry. Did not silver 
stand side by side with gold for about 
eighty years? Whoever talked against 
silver in this country before 1873, and then 
only millionaires, made so by taking ad- 

vantage of the Government through the 
Government at Washington, D. C. 

For God’s sake, and for the sake of the 
middle class and poor, may THE INDEPEND- 
ENT battle. 

Dear INDEPENDENT, please excuse me; 
writing is not in my line; but seeing and 

feeling the sorrow caused by the scarcity of 
money,1 could not but write this much, 








Wages low, half work, everything depré- 
ciated but indebtedness. With the moneyed 
power inthe saddle, with not a gleam of 
hope ahead for the poor, I am thankful to 
God that he has given me neither poverty 
nor riches. Respectfully, 


As Abraham seems rather remote to 
bring into a discussion of the silver ques- 
tion to-day, we dismiss him with the re- 
mark that there is no probability that he 
used silver money worth fifty cents on 
the dollar ; his reputation does not allow 
the supposition. Washington’s Secretary 
of the Treasury and Secretary of Stat3, 
Hamilton and Jefferson, were wise men 
in their day and generation ; but it was a 
generation when it was absolutely neces- 
sary to use silver as money in lieu of 
wampum and Continental money, which 
they were trying to supersede; and the 
use of silver as money was not confined 
by a great deal to American silver, of 
which there was so little that we were 
obliged to pass laws making it legal to 
use foreiga coins. Both American gold 
and silver were cash articles during the 
first forty years of this country’s life. 
The conditions then existing are not par- 
alleled by those existing to-day, henca no 
arguments can be drawn for the freer use 
of silver to-day. The fact is, silver did 
not ‘‘stand side by side” with gold for 
eighty years, neither did gold stand side 
by side with silver. A3 one became plen- 
tier than the other, the one which became 
the most plenty depreciated in price or 
drove the one which was least plenty out 
of circulation—sometimes it was silver, 
sometimes gold; and during the eighty 
years and up to the adoption of the na- 
tional currency there was very little gold 
used as money in this country, and the 
only silver used was for subsidiary coins, 
and not very much of that. W. 
customed to use Eaglish shillia 
pences, with a small amount of 
ourown. The principal money in use was 
the notes of State banks scattered all over 
the United States. The ‘‘crime of de- 
monetizing silver,” which was done ‘in 
secret” in 1873, was done so secretly that 
its discussion occupies more than sixty 
pages of The Congressional Record. It 
was done just as secretly as the issuing of 
the President’s celebrated message on the 
Venezuelan question, and no more so. 
Our correspondent says: ‘‘For God’s 
sake, and for the sake of the middle class 
and poor, may THE INDEPENDENT battle.” 
If our correspondent thinks for one mo- 
ment that we would be battling for 
**God’s sake” in endeavoring to thrust a 
currency upon this people at par which is 
worth fifty cents on the dollar, he is aw- 
fully mistaken. The whole gist of our 
correspondent’s letter lies in the clause: 
‘“*The scarcity of money; the sorrow 
caused by the scarcity of money; low 
wages; everything depreciated but in- 
debtedness; the moneyed power ia the 
saddle,” etc. 

There are several reasons for the hard 
times which have existed in the United 
States since 1893. One, and a very potent 
one, is the fact that the export demand for 
our cereals has been largely cut off owing 
tothe immense productions of Argentina, 
Russia and other points which could sup- 
ply the European market at a less figure 
than we could. The passage of the Sher- 
man Silver Act of July, 1890, which made 
it compulsory for the United States Treas- 
ury to purchase four and a half million 
ounces of silver each month was another 
very potent factor. THE INDEPENDENT 
has been warning the American people for 
the past ten years that the passage of a 
free silver coinage bill, or of the greatly 
extended use of silver as money, would 
bring about just the results which we 
have been having during the last three 
years. The carrying into effect of the 
Sherman Silver Bill of July, 1890, caused 
tremendous amounts of our securities, 
held by foreign countries, to be returned, 
which we were obliged to buy, and the 
proceeds of which we were obliged to 
remit for in gold, hence the constant 
depletion of our gold reserve fund. It is 
an awfully unfortunate thing that we 
cannot carry on trade with foreiga coun- 
tries and pay them in silver or wampum, 
or anything that may happen to be dear 
to the heart of the American people; 
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but the fact remains that all civilized 
countries are on a gold basis. They 
buy for gold and they sell for gold; 
and if we trade with them, as it is abso- 
lutaly necessary that we should, we will 
have to conform to their very singular 
habits in the matter of payments and set- 
tlement of balances. If our friend thinks 
that the issue of a great lot of money by 
the United States Government in the shape 
of gold or silver or what not, would place 
any more of it in his pockets or in the 
pockets of poor people, he is very much 
mistaken, unless he or they are prepared to 
exchange something for it. It isabsolute- 
ly certain that if the Government were to 
issue a thousand million of current money 
to-morrow our esteemed correspondent 
and ourselves would not at the end of a 
week ur a month or a year have a single 
dollar more than if the Government had 
not issued the thousand millions, unless 
we were prepared in some way to furnish 
an equivalent and receive an extra amount 
in that way. There is just about the same 
amount of money; i.e., gold, silver and 
bills in the country in hard times as in 
good times. In good times it is being 
used to a considerable exteat in business 
affairs and is being paid out to labor, 
which is then actively employed, and no 
man then complains that there isn’t money 
enough ; but when hard tim33 com}, labor 
is unemployed, and can’t buy the farmers’ 
produce, and prices decline, and then 
comes the cry of scarcity of money, 
whereas there is just as much then as at 
any time, but we can’t get it. At all 
times, good or bad, there is a tremendous 
amount of money deposited and locked up 
in banks. It must not be forgotten that 
nowadays we need very little actual 
money, as more than nine-tenths of the 
business of the country is transacted with- 
out the use of money—shecks, bills of 
exchange and other evidences of debt 
being used in place of actual money. 
The opinion of many of the ablest men 
is that we would ba better off to-day 
if there were less actual money. 
When the question of the free coinage 
of silver is detinitely settled and killed 
and the United States placed absolutely 
on a gold basis, the Treasury taken out 
of the banking business, and our currency 
system thoroughly and sensibly reorgan- 
ized, our friend and poor people generally 
will find that the situation will be very 
much improved, and there will be less 
talk about the ‘“‘ moneyed power being in 
the saddle.” All of these things will dis- 
appear when the good times come for 
which we are all working and hoping. 


- 
oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


IMPROVEMENT makes slow headway, 
both in commercial and fiaancial circles. 
This is chiefly because confidence has not 
yet sufficiently revived from recent shocks 
to assume aggressive movements. We 
are yet in the resting period which must 
precede any real and lasting recovery. 
There are still a good many cripples about 
who have neither strength nor courage to 
initiate fresh forward movements; and 
there is alsoa large number of influential 
individuals of strong conservative tenden- 
cies who, however much they may feel 
relieved over the Venezuelan question, 
the bond issue and the silver situation very 
wisely prefer waiting until satisfied about 
the permanency of the new conditions. A 
great change for the better has certainly 
taken place. The financial and business 
prospects are brighter even than a year 
ago. . For at least another year the Treas- 
ury is out of all danger of either a deficit 
or a serious drain upon its gold resources. 

The sentiment of the country hasshown 
itself to be overwhelmingly in favor of 
sound money, and the obstructive ascend - 
ancy of the silver minority is practically 
ended. Yet much time and discussion 
must take place before new legislation is 
put into force. The whole currency sys- 
tem must be reorganized if the Treasury 
is to be taken out of the banking busi- 
ness, and this is a task which must stout- 
ly test the abilities of our ablest repre- 
sentatives for many months to come. No 
remedial legislation of an important char- 

acter need be expected from Congress in 
face of a Presidential election, Beyond 
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perhaps putting themselves on record, 
both branches of the Legislature will 
avoid any radical action on the currency 
or the tariff. To many this prospect of 
delay will not be encouraging; but the 
great majority of people have learned by 
bitter experience the evils of our present 
monetary system, and confidence is re- 
viving before the remedy has been ap- 
plied, simply because it has become the 
most pressing domestic question of the 
times. In short, the Treasury is out of 
all immediate dangers; those dangers 
were never so thoroughly appreciated, 
and the prospects of their removal, conse- 
quently, never so sure as to-day. 








Events on the Stock Exchange were un- 
important. Attention was chiefly cen- 
tered on the bond issue, and the advance 
in the new 4s which touched 117%. It is 
now thought probable that nearly all pay- 
ments will be completed when the next 
instalment becomes due on March 2d, and 
that at that period the Treasury gold re- 
serves will have mounted to $130,000,000, 
Railroad affairs seem unusually quiet. 
Earnings continue more satisfaciory, and 
54 roads earned nearly 18% more in the 
second week of February than last year. 
The gains were well distributed, but heav- 
jest on the lines benefiting by the heavy 
grain movement. In the first week of 
February 80 roads earned 13% more than 
last year. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that earnings a year ago were very 
unsatisfactory. That railroad managers 
are feeling better, however, is mani- 
fested by the large equipment orders 
recently given out, Some of the Vander- 
bilt lines gave orders last week for 6,000 
freight cars, and it is estimated that car 
builders have orders for not less than 
20,000 cars taken within the last few 
weeks. In 1895 only 32,000 cars were 
built, and in 1894, 17,000 cars. The for- 
eign exchange market is dull, and there is 
only a limited supply of commercial bills 
offering. Europe shows more confidence 
in our securities, but buys sparingly. In 
London there is a notable preference for 
securities within the British Empire, a 
feeling which is the result of recent inter- 
national complications and which may 
pass off as these disappear. British con- 
sols are unusually high on this account, 
probably more than because of the better 
foreign outlook or the low rates for money 
which prevail in London. The local 
money market is quiet but firm. Call 
loans ranged 3@4%. Time money is 
slightly easier at 54@6¢ for 1 to4 months 
on good collateral. For commercial 
paper the demand is fair, but rates con- 
tinue firm at 6¢ for 60 to 90 days indorsed 
bills receivable. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Feb. 21. Feb. 15. Decrease 
LOBDB....ce.seeee $8457,795,800 $451,743,100 *§6,052,700 
Bpecie.....e..ceve 63,920,900 70,358,400 6,437,500 
Legal tenders... 87,139,300 89,718,700 2,579,400 
Deposits.......... 489,732,600 494,032,900 3, 300,300 


Circulation...... 13,336,40) 13,206,400 *180,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
RPREIS i vcecssctss $63,920,900 $70,358,400 $6,437,500 
Legal tenders.... 87,139,300 89,718,700 2,579,400 

Total reserve.. $151,060,200 $160,077,100 89, 016,900 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 122,433,150 123,258,225 825,075 

Surp. reserve.. $23,627,050 $36,818,875 $8,191,825 

* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Bdnks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 

Feb. 23d, 189%—Surplus.. - -$29,822,725 
Feb. 2\th, 18%—Surplus.. oe 74,767,500 
Feb, 25th, 1893—Surplus.. e+ 9,381,775 
Feb. 27th, 1892—Surplus........ «+ 26,969,700 
Feb, 28th, 1891—Surplus ......... ee 13,63),275 














GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Aske!. 
BB os0ns cvceesce:- cvs. cncsccccncceccensescnese 95 i 
New 4s, Registered... .......00 cccecceecseees 1173%—si8 
New 48, Coupon.........sccceccsscecceeccecs ugm% i218 
BG, PaMINVATOS.. ..ccccccccccccccccoccccevcccens 10934 109% 
4B, COUPONS... ...0.ceecceesscccececesssceesseel lO lll 
New 5s, Registered..... sOScccccecccoccsesecs 13% 23% 
5s, COUPODS....0++eeererercenseeeegrereserrees 13% =i 
CUrFTENCY G8, 1BV7Z.........ceeeeeecceeereeeseee 102 
OUPFTENCY Gs, 1BBB........cevercvesescee seveee 105 


GAETERET 01, WUD. .cacececccocs ove covvecseosDNIG vs 
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BANK STOCES. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending February 22d, were: 


American Exchange. 171 (Park............ss+00s 
nen meal... 120 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 


tual rates as follows: 

GABA GAPE..000-sccccscccccscecscoee Occccccesece 4.8644-63¢ 
Sight........ Oocecccce scccccecoccococese eeeccccce 4.8744 TH 
GORREB. 000-ccccccccecceteseccvece pecenece esesee 4.87%4-8 
Documentary for payMent........0...sse00006 4.85}6-554 
Commercias, 1ONG....ce.csceces sovcseeeeseree 4.86 





CITY BANK STOCES. 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 


Bid. Asked 
M71 ones 
20 26 
146 143 147% 
12 165 120 
2% 430 qsee 
135 coe 138 
200 200 coe 
1304 128 
208 290 
13744 136 
275 200 ove 
Fifth Avenue.......... eoccece 8,259 2,700 ooe- 
First National..... © 0 seeece SOU 2,700 . 
First National of 8. I...... 11654 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 eos 
Fourth National............ 185 181 ecce 
PeOMKUR 20000. 000008 seeees 70 been coos 
Gallatin National.......... 306 295 eax 
Garfield National..... ..... 10 3u0 325 
German American......... 113 m cece 
German Exchange......... 360 116 von 
17544 coco 190 
31 308 eees 
wh wees liu 
142% 130 Sete 
130 175 cues 
116 10 1% 
5 205 ese 
Market and Fulton eovecee + 220% 200 
Mechanics’.....+...00-.e000- 2% 180 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. 140 odes 150 
Mercantile. ........ssesseeee 179% ° 182 
Mercnants’.........seeeseees 137 133 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 115 110 
Metropolitan......sccccseees 1% 1 
Metropolis. ........+-.eeeeeee 435 415 
Mount Morris.......-.-+++++ Wu 1b 
Murray Hill............00+- 220 
NA@BSAU....ccccccccsces sevees 152 10 
New Amsterdam........... 180 180 
Mew Werk. .ccccccccoscecseces 230 235 240 
New York County.......... 630 58u oes 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 100 125 
New York Produce Bx... lw 
NADER... cece cccsccccces csseee i 15 
Nineteenth Ward 145 v5) 130 
North America......+...+++ 140 135 
OFIONtAl. ....0.sscccossceccces 200 cece 210 
PACIAC..00..0000 veces scoccee 137 185 200 
PATB 2000. ccocccccccevccevceces Tide cove 273 
BAR BIGO. occcoeccccvccccccese - mo ecee ome 
PHODIX ...ccccccccccccccccces 106 wees 
RPUEDUC2.cccccccce.coe. cove 49% 148 13% 
Seaboard National ..... ° 168 167 eos 
Second National... ........ 350 coe 485 
Seventh National........... 113% 115 ebee 
Shoe and Leather.......... 93 93 100 
BARE ccccccccce ccccccccsnsece 315 300 vues 
Southern National.......... 100 100 106 
State of New York......... 11 108 112 
Third National............ ~ 106 105 cove 
Tradesmen’s............++.+ 90 90 1u2 
Twelfth Ward...........+0. 125 cose 1% 
UDIOR...ccccesccccccccceccesce 19244 185 
Union Square....... . s.++6 195 200 
United States National.. 1% 135 eoce 
Western National.. ove u2 110 112 
West Side....ccccccccesecees cove 275 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 


Wall Street: 
Last, When due 








Name of Co.— Div. yg a Bid. Ask’d. 
Am. Bk Note Co....$1 p. s./Q. M. Dec., 85... 42-4346 
Am. ype #. Od,...000 00 134 

do. preferred......... 2 23 
Barney & 8. Car Uo... .. me 
do. ferred......... Q. 7 
Blackwell’s D. T. 3 |J.@ J. July, 18% 53 ee 
*Belyn W.& W’house 
SEM Esoncecee .sesen ob F. & A., 189..... 99 100 
Celluloid Co...... .... 1 |Q. M., Sept. 95. . 
Claflin (H. B.) Co...... 1446/4. M.. Sept.,"95.. 96 10 
*do. Ist, preferred.. Q. F., Oct., W.... 90 
*do. 2d, pref re 156/Q. F., Nov., 95... 96 101 
Eppens, 5.W., Co.... q. F., Nov., W.... 8&8 
Hecker,-J.-J. Mill. Co, .. | -scsvccccccccc ves 15 
do. preferred......... 2 he M. Sept., '%.. 77 
esi. “os” § 5 . a cow sosese 14 luz 
Herring, . une, 1893........ a 
do. ferred ........ Q. M. Mcn., 94... 25 28 
Lo (P.) pid 2 |Q. J. Jan. 796....106 108 
Mich. & P. Car Co October, 1293..... 14 .. 
do. preferred........ 1 |November, %...538 6 
di t m 5 a: &5S., WR ..... 34 89 
86 
130 
igdu 
Singer M’f’g Co 5 t. 
Trenton Potteries. 5 ebruary, - 3 8 
do. pees.----- : Q M. June, 94... 30 
WW DITOCCOEF.....0. BG | s sevcccee cccccce os 
er Pal. Car Oo.. .. /8p m’thiy.1553¢ 157 
Ww. “A ptr4 Pyember, '%5. . Ha 4 
do, preferred....... 345|M.a&N., Nov..% 7% 7% 
*and interest, + Ex dividend, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


... It is stated that the leading interests 
in Northern Pacific Railroad bonds and 
stocks have recently held several confer- 
ences in this city regarding the reorgan- 
ization of the road. It is expected that 
an arrangement for a receivership will 
soon be arrived at, and that it is probable 
that an assessment of about 10¢ will be 
made on the stock, 


..Vermilye & Co., one of the oldest 
and most respected banking houses in 
this city, were among the successful 
bidders for the Government loan, and are 
prepared at all times to furnish United 
States Government bonds in any amounts, 
They are very large dealers in choice in- 
vestment securities, municipal, railroad, 
etc., and buy and sell all securities listed 
at the Stock Exchange. 


..-Mr. Brayton Ives has resigned the 
presidency of the Western National Bank, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. John E. 
Searles, Treasurer of the American Sugar 
Refining Company. Mr. Ives will retain 
his seat in the Board of Directors. The 
resignation of Mr. Ives was caused by 
pressure of other business. He is the 
President of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, and its affairs, which are 
undergoing reorganization, demand a 
large part of his time. He also has other 
outside interests to which much of his 
attention has of necessity to be given. 


.-Charles Jenkins, President of the 
East River National Bank, died last week 
in his eighty-third year. Mr. Jenkins was 
probably the oldest bank president in the 
city. He had been connected as President 
of the East River Bank for the last thirty- 
eight years. Mr. Jenkins was a native of 
Wales, and came to America when sixteen 
years of age. He has been prominently 
connected with financial and real-estate 
interests both in this'city and Brooklyn, 
was one of the charter members of the 
Union League Club of New York, and 
was a man of pronounced ideas, wide ac- 
quaintance, and had a large circle of 
friends. 


....There are ninety-two banks compris- 
ing the Associated Banks of the City of 
New York, some of which clear at the 
Clearing House for banks outside of the 
Association. Last Friday, February 21st, 
the total deposits of the Associated Banks 
amounted to $489,732,600. The capital of 
the Associated Banks is $61,122,700, and 
the net profits $73,017,100. The Chemical 
National Bank has a capital of $300,000, 
and net profits of $7,382,500, and the First 
National has a capital of $500,000, and 
net profits of $7,131,000. Forty-tive, or 
very nearly half of the banks, issue no 
currency, and of those doing so only 
three have very much outstanding. The 
total circulation of the Associated Banks 
is $13,386,400. 


.-Senator Morgan, of Alabama, has 
for several days had Mr. C. P. Hunting- 
ton, of this city, under examination be- 
fore the Senate Pacific Railroad Commit- 
tee. The adjustment of the payment of 
the bonds of the Central and Pacific Rail- 
roads is the matter under discussion, 
The conditions under which these rvads 
were built and all facts connected with 
them from that time until recently have 
been investigated on several different 
occasions by order of Congress, and all 
essential facts have been brought out. 
One of the important facts is that C. P. 
Huntington and his associates undertook, 
thirty odd years ago, to build a transconti- 
nental line at a time when the scheme 
was looked upon by almost every one as 
of the most foolhardy description. Mr. 
Huntington and his associates built the 
road, they took the most tremendous 
chances but, fortunately for them, they 
made large profits. We are very glad 
that they did, and instead of allowing 
Senator Morgan to bully C. P. Hunting- 
ton on the witness stand, as he has been 
doing, Mr. C, P. Huntington and his asso- 
ciates should receive the thanks of Con- 
gress for having built the first transconti- 
nental railway. 


....We trust that no reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be induced to take any 
interest in the Colorado gold mining com- 
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panies. A tremendous effort has been 
made during the last year tocreate a boom 
and companies without number have 
been organized and their stocks offered 
for sale. All of this bas come about from 
the fact thata very few companies of long 
standing, the number of which could be 
counted upon one’s fingers, have been 
exceedingly successful and have turned 
out very large quantities of gold. The 
stock of these companies is closely held, 
is not speculated in and cannot, except 
under exceptional circumstances, be ob- 
tained by outside parties. The companies 
which have recently been formed are al- 
most without exception speculative, and 
should be avoided by people who do not 
wish to lose their money. When stock of 
an alleged gold mine can be bought from 
one cent a share to $1.75 a share it should 
not be purchased, and these are the prices 
at which these newly formed companies 
are selling. 


....The annual report of ‘he President, 
T. B. Blackstone, and the Board of Direct- 
ors to the stockholders of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad Company is of great in- 
terest, and should be procured by all of 
our readers who are interested in eco- 
nomic, railway and financial subjects, 
The remarks of President Blackstone upon 
the serious condition of affairs confront- 
ing the railwaysof the United States ought 
to do much toward enlightening the gen- 
eral public upon many facts in regard to 
the incorporation and conduct of railway 
companies with which at present they 
are absolutely unacquainted, and partic- 
ularly that class of people of which in the 
Western and newer States there are so 
many who look upon railways as the 
especial enemies of themselves and of all 
mankind. President Blackstone deals at 
length with these and other matters of 
special interest, upon some of which we 
have heretofore commented from time to 
time in our financial editorials. The Chi- 
cago and Alton has the proud distinction 
of being an excellently well-managed and 
honestly managed railroad. Its 8¢ stock 
is now quoted at 160. 


. .The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


$7,000 Atlantic Dock Co. first 54............... 100 
$2,000 Consolidation Coal Co. 64............. 101% 
$1,000 Chi. and Mil. first 7%................... 10534 
$7,000 Long Island City and Flushing first 
DN chs 5aveussbpauh octsanedneePsacerisnpaess sve 115% 
$4,000 Toledo, Peoria and West. first as Seveanes 7 
$180 Toledo, Peoria and West. 5%.....%......... 88 
17 shares Laclede Gas Light Co., pref.......... 78 


19 shares Keokuk and Des Moines Rd. Co. ...3% 
126 shares Amer. Bank Note Co....$42 per share 


88 shares Consolidated Gas C o., N, . Sey 158% 
40 shares Toledo, Peoria and Western........ 9 
10 shares Atlanta oad Charlotte Air Line....1/2 
25 shares Ohio and Miss. Ky. Co.,com........ 4 
20 shares Brooklyn Bank............ssseeeesees 1 
31 shares Hannibal Bridge Uo................. 104 
35 shares Long Isiand Ine Co. (80% paid in pane 


GAGE) .< vcccesevsccccccesecesescedccccees $101 lot 


PEO eee eee ee EEO Hee eee eeeeeeeeeeeei® 


$4. O00 Louisiana West. first 6%............... 10734 
lshare United Merchants of N. Y...........-- $5 
20 shares Kensico Cemetery........ $65 per.share 
$10,000 North Pacific cons. 0%.........0....0065 3956 
40 shares Eagle Fire Co...............ee.eeces 2354 
1,000 Gd. Rapids & Ind. Ist 7%.............. 110% 
1, 100 “wegen ing Club 5% ae’ of ag 
100 Renover Club, Beoektye. SS. Se ; 


glo & pinger & Russell Co. te eR 
000 Kinderhook & Hud. Rd. ist 6% 
¥ shares Manhattan Life Ins. Co.....-....-++« 401 
10 shares First Nat. Bank of Jersey awd aes” 300 
40 shares Edixon Elec. Ill. Co. of B’klyn - ee 
) shares First Nat. Bank of er City. . 
6 shares Long Island Safe Dep. Co 

















BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
RAILROAD and 
M NicipaL” 
OUR LIST OF SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


Harvey Fisk & Sons. on request | 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU 8ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER 8ST., BOSTON. 
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to Customers. 


Y Ghicago lots and 
" Acres on easy terms 
at True Value. 

Queries answered—Our book 
“Gent Sense” Free. 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 


24 New Stock Exchange, - Chicago, Ill. 


N. B.—The above advertisement was written by F. W. 
, Minneapolis, Minn. and was given the $5.00, 


errr by us for best two inch adv. of our business. 






















ALMOND ‘© the amount of $3,000 will 


ORCHARDS 2, lomished free to early 


$50 INVESTMENTS. 


$50 (810 cash and 50c. a week), se- 
cures a tiny almond orchard which will 


PAY 100% PROFIT PER ANNUM 


no State, new 


terature d pla 
tion. The offer is limited, do not delay or you 
may be too late. 


PALMER & CHAPIN, 


1135, 1136 & 108 La Salle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
WSO 66088888 8T 


Government 


AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold. 





N.W.HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


4875 BANKING COMPANY 4896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - $605,800. 
CIN nccpeacs oases soasestasteies,setiann $150,000 
Offers 6 e cent. Debentures, secured by 


deposits of Ist eeeegnane with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 














vision Banking Dopartments of Conn,, 
New York, Mass., and Maine. Amount of 
issue limited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS ETC., ARE 
PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. . 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
onentt. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
$500,000 00 





Capital - - = 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deber- 
tures. Write for description. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
OHAS, E.GIBSON 45 Milk St, Boston Mass 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 34 Nassau St.. New Vork. 
COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL trade does not revive with the 
Speed anticipated. Confidence has been 
greatly strengthened by recent events, 
but the demand for manufactured prod- 

* UCts improves very slowly. It is perhaps 
too early to expect, any radical change for 
the better until the opening of the spring 
Season. The various markets have been 
exceedingly dull, and the tendency of 
Prices is often downward. Speculation 
ih cotton was slightly more active but 
Prices declined $c. and middling uplands 
is now quoted at 7jc. Receipts have been 
Coming in more freely, and Northern spin- 




















ners are light purchasers, the only sup- 
porting influences coming from abroad. 
Cotton goods are steadier at recent de- 
clines, lower prices having been a consid- 
erable stimulus to businese. Print cloths 
were barely steady. Woolen goods move 
slowly and prices show some concessions, 
meanwhile, imports of dry goods continue 
large, tho since January 1st, the total im- 
portations have been only a little over $22,- 
000,000, which is fully 5,000,000 less than 
same time last year. Our grain markets 
have been inactive. Wheat declined ove 
1c. owing to reports of large reserves being 
carried over from last year, and to un- 
favorable foreign advices. The advance 
in trunk line rates has almost completely 
shut off exports from this port. Only a 
few car loads of wheat have arrived in 
New York since January ist, and the bulk 
of shipments are now being forwarded 
through New Orleans and other Southern 
ports. Receipts of wheat at the interior 
continued enormous, being 3,130,000 bush- 
els last week against 1,100,000 the same 
week of 1895. The exports from the sea- 
board ports last week were 3,181,000 
bushels against only 530,000 same time 
last year. In the iron trade there is a 
more hopeful feeling. Prices are steadier 
at the recent declines, and large equip- 
ment orders from railroads are expected 
to stimulate the demand for raw material. 
Hides and leather have undergone a 
further decline, but the shoe trade re- 
ceives little benefit thereby and shoe 
factories are stiil often running on short 
time. ‘ 

—— EEE 

READING NOTICES 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE still have on hand a limited number 
of copies of the extra edition of January 2d 
containing ‘‘ The Churches in 1895,” being 
a report of the condition of all the denom 
inations of the United States, which we can 
supply at the rate of ten cents each. 

We beg to thank our friends for their 
efforts in securing new subscribersand for 
their own renewals. 

Particular attention is called to the verv 














THE INDEPENDENT 


liberal terms given below; a very large 
number of our subscribers renew their 
subscriptions for two years, sending us five 
dollars, or for five years. paying ten dol- 
lars, thus very materially reducing the 
cost. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One number (one week) 10 cents. 









One month........§ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine monthes...... 2% 
Four months,.... 100] One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........sss++s+ +» $500 
One year each to two subscribers - 500 
years to one subscriber ... «a T@ 
Three subscribers one year each.. aon 
Four years to one subscriber........ éepeueee 8 0 
Four subscribers one year each..,....... oe 8 SO 
Five years to one subscriber...,............ lw % 
Five subscribers one year each............+. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 0 cents. 


The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it: convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


> 





Don’t CovuaH! You won't need toif you use 
Epgy’s CARBOLIC TRocHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Screthroat. prevent Contagious 
= , and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

v. 


> 
> 


THE finest and largest memorial window in 
America has just been placed in the Calvary 
Church, in Summit, N. J., in memory of Mrs. 
Easton of that place. It was manufactured by 
the piaang Glass and Decorating Company, and 
is of Favrile glass. The subject is the * Beati- 
tudes.” Thearrangeme ct of the figures by the 
designer and the colorings of the window are 
said to be very effective and beautiful.—£z. 


SPRING STYLES FOR HATS. 


GENTLEMEN curyetase throughout 
United States will 








the 
pleased to see the an- 
nouncement that Dunlap & Company’s spring 
styles of hats will be on exhibition on Saturday, 
February The fame of Dunlap & Com- 
pany has gone abroad throughout the land, so 
much so that they have been obliged to appoint 
authorized agents throughout the United States 
who keep their goods always on hand. 


DIED. 


BOWEN.—On Monday afternoon, February 2th, 
1896, Henry C. Rowen, in the 83d year of his age. 

Services at his late residence, 90 Willow Street, 
Brooklyn Heights, at 10 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, February 26th. Interment at Woodstock, Conn. 
Services at the First Congregational Church of 
Woodstoc’, Thursda y, February 27th, at 10 A.M. 
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Spring Silks and Dress Goods 


are surprising and delighting all comers. 
Marvelous what beauties have been brought out in the 
Printed Warp, the Shaded and Chameleon Effects. Here 
they all are, lightening and brightening the great Rotunda 


as you never saw it before. 


NEW DRESS GOODS ariiine cocty trean 


fancy from the looms of everywhere. 


Silk-and-wool French Novelty, 
printed effects, 46 in., $4. 

French Crepon Brilliante, tri-color, hair- 
lines of silk, on grounds of tan, brown, 
bavy, sage and black, 50 in., $3.75. 

French Cabli Broche, silk-and wool, 
etamine grounds, with raised figures, 
rich color combinations, 47in., $3.50. 

Silk-and-wool German Persian, two 
styles,. multi-color chameleon effects, 
47 in., $2.50. 

English Mohair Sicilian, fine sharkskin 
weave, 40 to 50 in., 85c. to $1.75. 

Mohair Glace, mixtures of gray, tan and 
blue, very lustrous, 40 in., $1.253 better 
grade, 48 in., $1.75. 

Silk-and-wool German Suiting, light and 
dark tan, reseda, goblin and sage 
ground overshot with threads of silk, 


NEWEST SILK 


warp- 





forming a neat broken check, 46 in., 
91.25. 

Scotch Suitings, new gray and brown 
combinations, heather effects, very styl- 
ish and serviceable, 56in., $1. 

Two-toned English Hopsacking, 
tremely neat effects, 45 in., 75c. 

BLACK GOODS 

English Mohairs, luster, 50c. 

46 in. English Mohairs, extra quality, 65c. 

50 in. English Mohair, high luster, 85c. 

Figured Mohairs, fine weave, 50c. 

Extra rich, figured Mobairs, 20 styles, 
7T5c. 

Extra quality Sicilians, $1.25, $1.50. 

Royal Serge, pure worsted, 50c. 


French Imperial Serge, 44 in., 38c. 
Silk-and-Mohair Crepons, billowy weaves, 
$35 former price, #4. 


—Practically no end of styles. 
We go wherever silks can best be 


ex- 


had and choose the choicest. That is what is putting our silk store so 


handsomely ahead. 


FROM JAPAN hundreds of styles of 
Habutai wash silks, the best of their 
kind. Then there are fancy striped and 
figured effects with taffeta finish ; bro- 
caded washable, plain, colored and 
white and printed Japanese Silks, in all 
the desirable effects in colors and black 
and white, including the Turkoman 
print with border, now so popular for 
waists. Prices range from 25c. to $2 yd. 

BLACK SILKS.—More than one hundred 
kinds of black Silks in stock, and the 
prices as low as can be found anywhere 
for equal quality and style. The quali- 
ties must be right to pass the rigid in- 





spection given every piece that comes 
here. At random : 


Gross Grains, 75c. to $3.25. 

Faille Francaise, 70c. to $2.50. 

Satin Duchesse, 65c. to $3. 

Satin Rhadames, 85c. to $1.25, 

Satin Merveilleux, &85c. to $1.25. 

Satin Luxors, 70c. to $2.50. 

Taffeta Brocades, 75c. to $1. 

Gros Grain Brocades, 68c. to $2. 

Brocaded Satins, 85c. to $6. 

Royals, 75c. to $2. 

Hundreds and hundreds of new styles and 
qualities on hand and arriving of Fancy 
Colored Silks, ranging in price from 5Qc. to 
$15 yard, 
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THe Overman Wheel Gempeny, the manu- 
facturers of the justly celebrated Victor Bicy- 
cle, have issued a poster of mammoth dimen- 
sions designed for hanging on a wall. It is 
printed in a number of colors, is gotten up in 
an artistic manner, and they send it postpaid 
for one dollar. 








Men’s Woolens 


English Trouserings. 
Dress Worsteds. 

“ Clay's” Serges and Thibets. 
Black & Blue Diagonals. 
English, Irish, & Scotch Suitings, 
Stripes, Checks, & Mixtures, 
Corduroys and Whipcords, for 
Riding Breeches. 

Golf and Bicycle Tweeds, 
Covert Coatings. 
White and Colored Ducks. 
Russian Crash 


Proadwoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Children’s Hosiery. 


At 19c. pair. $1.10 half doz. 


This week we shall place on sale, at 
about half price, a large quantity of 
Children’s and Infants’ imported fine 
Cotton Hose, Tan shades, Plain and 
Ribbed, Double Knees, Heels and 
Soles ; sizes of Ribbed 4 to 10 inches, 
of Plain 4 to 9 inches. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and {ith St., 
Twenty-third Street, 


New York. 


1847" 
Rogers 
Bros. 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 












Make 
4 sure of 
& ” 
& the ‘‘1847 
gw if you wish 
the genuine 
original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK. 


Book of Illustrations Free. 
Please mention this publication. 
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TRAVEL, 





EUROPE Sistas es 


all lines, and travel tickets everywhere. Letters of 
credit, foreign moneys requisite for travel- 
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fae, Beaming igo, Wye og ugnn pore, May Si 
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Snsurance. 
THE TALL OFFICE BUILDING. 


On the northwest corner of Nassau and 
Liberty Streets, the ‘‘ syndicate” building 
is rapidly pushing itself skyward. It 
replaces an old-time warehouse building 
five or six stories high, one of the last of 
the considerable buildings of that charac- 
ter left in that portion of ‘“‘ down-town.” 
The tall office building is now so common 
thai it attracts no attention; only stran- 
gers crane their necks to look up to its 
cornice, and when the customary blockade 
of erection occurs the resident straddles 
over and goes around the impediments 
with long-wonted patience. It is not so 
many years, reckoning by number, since 
the old Mutual Life building, at Broadway 
and Liberty Street, was reckoned a fine 
structure, and then the building of the 
Park Bank seemed like a palatial ex- 
travagance. The latter is a heavy- 
walled structure, not erected as an 
office building and having no possibility 
of being a profitable investment ; it was 
put up long before the passenger elevator 
formed an alliance with the steel frame. 
Since that alliance down-town New York 
has been ,undergoing transformation. 
The building of the New York Life is an 
example of this. Completed in the sum- 
mer of 1870, it was sofar north of the 
office-building line that it was carried to 
full hight only on the Broadway front ; 
next this was built over for the entire 
depth ; next a Mansard was put on; now 
the remainder of the narrow block has 
been covered to Elm Street, and it is an- 
nounced that the origioal structure, 
‘‘old” at a quarter century, is to be soon 
replaced by a modern one in keeping with 
the newer. 

Viewed from almost any high point, 
down-town now presents an appearance 
so striking that it is well worth attention 
of the sightseer, the chronicler, the mor- 
alist, and the forecaster. From the bridge 
in Brooklyn overlooking the river, the 
sky-line of this city now sows a change 
as striking as it is ugly. Where for- 
merly there was a low wavering line 
broken by the graceful spire of 
Trinity and only a few other buildings 
between Produce Exchange and the 
Bridge, there is now a row of irregular ser- 
rations; and the spire of Trinity is not 
only marred in effect but actually over 
topped by the American Surety build- 
ing, which stands like a colossal brick 
onend. Not merely beauty of architec- 
ture singly but beauty of street perspect- 
ive and street lines is sacrificed to the 
commercial necessity of getting the most 
possible out of each foot of ground area ; 
perhaps the most grotesque of ‘‘ effects” 
is that produced by the bank at Broadway 
and Chambers Street, a tall and very nar- 
row building, having its peculiar shape 
emphasized by the street on one side and 
the old and low building of the Chemical 
Bank on the other. 

Everybody knows that the difficulty is 
the crowding of business into a small 
tongue of land between two rivers, far in- 
sufficient for it. High brick walls are 
commercially impossible, beceuse their 
necessary thickness would consume too 
much ground area ; but it was discovered 
that a thin steel skeleton would have 
enough supporting power, and the ‘‘sky- 
scraper” was born. As an example, take 
the Surety building just referred to. Its 
site is about 85 feet square, or 7,225 square 
feet, costing about $1,500,000, which is 
abou: $8,000,000 per acre. Evidently, such 
a valuation counts upon and requires a 
high structure ; completed, it is 300 feet 
high, in 21 stories. Nearly 7 feet thick- 
ness of solid wall would have been neces- 
sary, consuming about 30 per cent. of the 
ground area; as actually built, the walls 
are 3 feet thick at the ground, consuming 
about 13 per cent. of the area and leav- 
ing, without allowance for internal 
courts, 6,241 square fect out of 7,225, 

Capital and industry may in their 
movements be roughly likened to the 
behavior of a compressible substance, 
They are responsive, first and most con- 
siderably, to the commercial. demand ; 
last and most slowly, to duties and obli- 
gations otherwise, The thing that sells 





is what everybody is seekiug. Diszover 
what people want enough to pay for it, 
and there is a rash—strikingly illustrated 
now in the bicycle trade—to reap the first 
profits by supplying it. Considerations 
of esthetics, of hygiene, of the peronal 
rights of others, and of public morals, 
not being actively represented by any- 
body, come up slowly and rather feebly. 
Thus is is already manifest—altho no- 
body is more than mildly impressed by 
the fact—that the tall office building 
Which New York has rushed of late years 
into constructing has risks and problems 
not yet fully measured. The fire hazard, 
of course, is one of the most serious, and 
there is no guaranty that the earthquake 
may not yet be another. Grant that the 
insufficiency of water pressure is offset by 
the slow-burning construction, we know 
that graniteand marble are almost as wax 
in a fierce heat, nothing enduring like 
brick ; the steel skeleton, with its veneer 
of stone bolted to it, is not so bad as 
the ‘‘ iron front,” but how it will behave 
under the blast of a great fire is yet to be 
ascertained—when one comes. The tall 
building has also converted the streets— 
especially such narrow ones as Pine, Lib- 
erty and Nassau—into the likeness of 
clefts or canyons, through which wind 
currents rush with exaggerated power. 
More serious still is the cutting off of day- 
light from lower floors and from the 
streets themselves, the sun never more 
than just visiting them for a few mo- 
ments, and not doing even that in all 
places. Viewed from a high point, down- 
town no longer has streets—there are 
merely clefts or crevices in the pile of 
walls, The effeet to the eye is startling 
and suggestive ; the consequences, more 
or less serious, must be in several ways 
injurious, 

What is to be done about it? There 
has been some discussion, and a bill is 
now before the Legislature which pro- 
poses to make fifteen times the square 
root of the street width the limit of hight 
of buildings hereafter to be erected; on 
a 100-foot street, this would make the 
limit 150. Opposition has appeared al- 
ready ; yet it is plain that if the apparent 
commercial demand does not continue to 
prompt the erection of ‘ sky-scrapers” 
restriction will not interfere with anybody, 
and that if this demand does continue 
restriction of some sort is necessary. In 
the social state, one cannot do quite as he 
pleases with his own, | 


THE NEW RETALIATION. 


AS was expected, Governor Morton was 
not proof against the pressure of ‘* Amer- 
icanism,” and the retaliatory insurance 
bill is now become law. Nevertheless, 
it is a bad law—bad in its inception, 
retrogressive and unchristian in spirit, 
foolish on the lower ground of expediency ; 
and it will work harm rather than good if 
its provisions areever applied. By Ameri- 
canism we mean the jingo spirit of the 
day which amends Christ’s rule as ‘‘ do 
unto others as others do unto you”; or it 
might be paraphrased to read, ‘‘ If your 
neighbor speaks harshly to your boy, go 
you immediately and speak harshly to his 
boy.” 

How such a rule would work between 
neighbors everybody perceives, without 
need of trying it; but are not all man- 
kind neighbors, and are not even nations 
neighbors—at least all civilized nations— 
a@ nation being only a multiple of the 
wants aud passions which bundle into 
what we calla man? The world is very 
slow in learning that the teachings of the 
wondrous Man of Galilee are practical 
teachings, operative in this earthly state, 
and not merely after a more favorable 
environment is reached ; that there is no 
business and there are no conditions 


which they will not fit ; that those which 
seem highest and most spiritual—like 
loving enemies and returning good for 
evil—are not merely exercises in self- 
effacement but are shrewd and practically 
effective. A Legislature rushing through, 
almost without demur,a defiant retal- 
iatory measure under the animal impulse, 
Americanized, to hit back, ignorant of 
what the effect might be and hardly car- 
ing to inquire—set this on one side, and 
over against it the words of Him who 
spake as never man spake, and then say 
which has the deeper insight into human 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Howevcr, the hit-back bill is now law. 
Governor Morton files with his approval 
along memorandum which, as usual in 
such cases, is an apology. It does not 
succeed in breaking the force of any ob- 
jection which has been raised, but it does 
fall into what seem pal errors of in- 
terpretation. For instance, there was al. 
ready a retaliatory law, miecalled ‘*‘re. 
ciprocal,” which should have been re- 
pealed long ago, and to the objection that 
the Superintendent already has a broad 
discretion to exclude outside companies 
at his pleasure the Governor replies that 
this gives him no power to cancel an exist- 
ing certificate ; but he can refuse to renew 
them, at the end of the year. Again, says 
the Governor, the new law probably can 
have no retroactive effect, so that cancel- 
lation cannot be based on something 
already done abroad. Buta refusal once 
given is a continuing refusal, and if asec- 
ond overt act must be awaited the general 
inference that several companies now here 
are affected by the existing stavus must be 
erroneous. 

To the objection that the bill makes the 
Superintenaent the judge of foreign gov- 
eromental action, thus virtually seeking 
to extend the boundaries of his authority, 
the Governor pleads that this—which is 
really the worst feature—does not amount 
to much; any company “ unwilling to 
comply with reasonavle regulations ” of a 
foreign Government ‘* will be entitled to 
little consideration” here. Granted ; but 
what are ‘‘reasonable” regulations? 
Sbould the worst assessment coucern in 
this State be denied admission by Great 
Britain, all the British companies must be, 
or snay be, turned outof this State. Tne 
certiticate of the New York Department 
must be respected, the world over. Po-si- 
bly legislauon may cause it to be re- 
spected, but nothing short of reform 
legiclation can make it respectable. Who 
can tind terms of expression for the value 
of a certificate by Mr. Pierce? 

The sum is, that under former law the 
Superintendent could turn outany outside 
company, however good, in return for. 
rejection of any New York company, how- 
ever bad, or without any cause whatever ; 
now, the same “ principle” is extended 
world-wide. But consistency in bad legis- 
lation has been furthered. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ELSEWHERE we print the thirty-second 
annual statement of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. We are pleased to note 
that during the year the company has made 
a very largeincrease in every item going to 
make up a sound and healthy life insurance 
company. ‘The com y has a paid-up 
capital of $1,000,000: its assets on the first 
of January were $19,425 ,220.36, and its sur- 
plus to policy holders was #2,661,245.76. The 
company has upward of 87,000,000 of 
insurance in force, a ~ during the year 
of nearly $3,000,000. It issues many differ- 
ent forms of life policies in order that the 
needs of every insurer may be satisfactorily 
met. The business of the accident depart- 
ment of the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
during the year has been wey large, as 
usual, no Jess than 2,219,004 policies having 
been written. In this department the 
company has paid policy holders since 1864 
$18,454,252, James G. Batterson is Presi- 
dent, 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE CoO. 


WE are glad to note from the annual 
statement of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company, that 
the year 1895 was a very prosperous one for 
them, and this means, of course, for the 
great public as well. The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Company is doing a work which is 
of vast importance to all of us. They em- 
ploy no less than 150 experts who are con- 
tinually makiog inspections of ali the 
boilers insured by the company; and it is 
largely due to this fact that so few explo- 
sions occur. This is a case where an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pourid of cure. 
The company carried last year 61,000 boilers 
and lost only ten, which is about as strong 
a statement of the efficiency of the company 
as could be well given. When thecompany 
was organized by President J. M. Allen, it 
was looked upon as ap experiment, and 
very many sensible people deemed it an 
unwise one to make; but afew years have 
shown its great value and its worth tothe 
community. J. M. Alien is President of 
the company. 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL ‘LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. : 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








February 27, 1896 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com. 
panv, of New York, has been engaged in 
furnishing the best and most approved 
forms of jife insurance under its pol- 
icies, which are extremely liberal, con- 
tain no restrictions, provide for imme- 
diate paymentupon receipt of satis- 
factory proof of death, and the premium 
rates are extremely low. Write the com- 
Pany for its literature. 
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Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON.: 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President,’ 
ROLAND 0. LAMB, Secretary, 








REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


FOR 1896. 


BosToN, February 34, 18%, 
To the Policy-holders of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.: 


The undersigned, having been elected a committee 
to andit the books and accounts ot the Company for 
the fiscal ad ending December 3ist, 1895, beg to re- 

OWS: 


of our knowledge and belief, in reporting the follow- 

ing as a true and accurate statemeut of the condition 

of the Company upon the date named above: 
ASSETS. 2 

Loans on Mortgages. ............000+ sesees 

Loans on Collateral.......... ..cccccceeeees 

Loans on Company’s Policies ous 

Cost of Real Estate. 





Uncoliected and Deferred Premiums.... 159,731 61 
Cash in Company’s Office and Banks.... 193,475 81 
Loans on Personal Security and Printing 

Dratunsdbeged tins encbeppacsatbecebontss 14,281 68 

A ncn ccntbessncnseocenawiosecs $7,687,424 72 
Deduct Depreciation on Bonds and 
TEED: Jeb cowscnsecccccessccene epeceseuone 7,781 84 
BIOS BRMIIG. 0000050000 ssecnsnssesoveescses $7,679,642 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in proc- 

Sr I. . chines -cnpe .’ .cvcecee $17,431 F4 
Premiums paid in advance, etc........... 39,120 65 
Unpaid Dividends ... ............ceecssee 18,263 17 
Agents’ Vash Deposits, and Reserve on 

rolicies cancelled and entitled to a 

Cash Surrender Value ......... nocedagece 69,812 17 
On account Agency Kents, Office Ex- 

D: Medical Fees, etc..............65 56,451 13 
Agents’ Credit Balances .............s.0+ 451 89 
Net Premium Reserve as computed by 

A, Bele SE cnccdeccsoccessovescubscuee 6,857,730 00 

IED avcaseuls coccsnsedy coon ecenceaeese 382 23 

Woted EAMG. «5 6.00.658s dens sesccece $7,679,642 88 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed.) WALTER THACHER WINSLOW. 
HAMMOND M, WHITNEY. 





J. C. BENNETT, Auditors 

New Ivsurance written during 
IDS cdicnceschestieedseeSecnes $52,081,802 00 
Increase in Ledger Assets during 1895.... 942,715 92 
Increase in Gross Assets during 1895..... 975,726 82 
.Increase in Income during 189 .......... 816,056 46 

Increase iu Amount of Outstanding In- 
SND TIO 2060 1eysnctcccccecess vaseuces 18,806,291 00 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Lifeand Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 








1876. THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, 5 VATOR, | 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
£S PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
Loss! $6,391,178.12. ", 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J, B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 












February 27, 1898 
32d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Travelers 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—_—__— 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, - Pres. 





Hartford, Conn., Jan. Ist, 1896. 


Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000 00 


ASSETS. 


$1,725,718 65 
Cash on hand and in bank.. 1,498,281 50 
Loans on bond and mort- 

gage, real estate.......... 5,030,290 17 
Interest accrued, but not due 
Loans on collateral security. 
Deferred Life Premiums... 279,301 92 
Premiums due and unre- 

ported on Life Policies... 
State, county and municipal 

bonds. ......6..-eee eens 
Railroad stocks and bonds. . 


265,741 38 


8,317,597 12 
8,389,302 75 
1,078,414 00 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, four per cent., Life 
'  Department............. $14,481,110 00 
for reinsurance, 
Accident Department. .... 
Present value of Matured 
Installment Policies. ...... 
Special Reserve for Contin- 
gent Liabilities.......... ‘ 
Losses unadjusted and not 
due, and all other liabilities 354,087 58 


Total liabilities. ....$16,763,974 60 
Surplus to Policy- 
holders. ........... 


1,241,692 94 
330,890 00 


406 244 08 








$2,661,245 76 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


Number Life Policies 
86,163 
Life Insurance in force. "$87, 355,158 00 


Gain during 1895. ..... 2,980,628 00 
New Life Insurance writ- ; 
ten in 1895............ 15,422,712 00 
Returned to Policyhold- 
ersin 1895........... 1,002,300 78 


Returned to Policyhold- 
ers since 1864........ 


10,686,687 28 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number Accident Poli- 


cies written.......... 2,219,004 
Number Accident Claims 

paid in 1895.......... 12,556 
Whole number Accident 

Claims paid.......... 278,216 
Returned to Policy hold- 

ers in 1895............ $1,242,287 54 
Returned to Policyhold- 

ers since 1864......... 18,454,252 00 
Returned to Policy hold- 

ers in 1895............ $2,244,588 32 
Returned to Policyhold- 

ers since 1864....... -» 20,140,939 28 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Acting Secretary. 

GEORG ELLIS, Actuary. 

EDWARD V. PRESTON, Superintend- 
ent of Agencies. 

J.B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Ad- 
juster. 

S. C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, “hitsin | 








THE INDEPENDENT 


GENTEEL POVERTY. 


OF all kinds of poverty this is, in some 
respects, the most pitiable. The families 
of laborers and mechanics, left to care for 
themselves by the death of their natural 
supporters, have no false pride with ref- 
erence to honest labor, quickly accommo- 
date themselves to their changed condi- 
tion, and one and all, of any age, seek some 
kind of employment. Boys and girls, 
young and old, become contributors to the 
support of the family, and often by their 
heroic efforts and practical good sense 
advance the interests of the family almost 
as well as the departed head. 

How different is the case with many 
families moving in a little higher social 
rank, when left to care for themselves. 
Many fathers, of no private income, but 
deriving good incomes from salaries, pro- 
fessions or business, die and leave almost 
helpless families, who have not been 
accustomed to any kind of labor, who are 
not willing to be occupied in manual toil, 
and who are altogether unpractical. They 
are left with the most meager support, 
and, in their false pride, the effort to keep 
up appearances leads to an uneasy and 
unhappy life. 

Matthew says: ‘‘ Poverty is a condition 
which no man should accept unless it is 
forced upon him as an inexorable neces- 
sity or as the alternative of dishonor.” It 
is equally true that poverty is a condition 
which no man should bequeath to his 
family, if it is in his power to prevent it. 

Generous living may be justified by 
generous income, but, considering the 
uncertainties of life, he is actuated by 
mistaken kindness who does not train his 
family in prudence and economy, illus- 
trated by his own example. Economy is 
associated with meanness only in the 
thoughts of narrow-minded people. The 
most prosperous and prominent men, in 
every department of life, have not been 
ashamed to acknowledge close economy 
of time and money; but, notwithstanding 
all these precautions and provisions for 
the wel‘are of others, unless a man has a 
large private income, like the man who 
has many ships and becomes his own un- 
derwriter, no man, however generous his 
salary or yearly income, can afford to 
leave his family without the generous 
protection of Life Insurance. How else 
could multitudes prevent the genteel, but 
painful poverty of their wives and chil- 
dren? 

To prevent such an unhappy and dis- 
tressing fate, let economy be inculcated, 
let practical views of life be instilled, let 
the boys, as they become of sufficient age, 
be prepared for positions of life, and 
last, but not least, let the natural sup- 
porter of the family secure such insurance 
in The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York as will be, in case of need, 
sufficient to carry it along in comfort. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 
BI so 0 id's cnccecsccsve-crepocd $11,122,983 90 
9,347,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,375,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE; 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. __ 


AMERICAN — 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

le en ag 
¥-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEME 
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MANHATTAN 





FE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW VORK. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December Sist, 1895, 


OF THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORE. 
Total Payments to Policy- 
Holders since organization, 


$38,750,000. 


Insurance in force Jan. ist, 

) Seige es 3e0 619.276 00 
Assets Jan, is 14,485,441 33 
Reserve on 


st, 1696.......... 
a 

bined experi 4 per 
cone and all ‘other liabill- 


1,052,746 39 
2,775,634 36 


1,634,175 08 


nd os (ms seee esccce 


eee eee we eeeereserssseee seesee® 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


JL. a BR! Vicz-Prrs. 
¥. WEMPLE, 2p Vick-Pres. 
C. FRA ae ccer 
J. ory: dr, Sxc’y. 
STABLER, ACTUARY. 


Pa 
1 





W. B. LANE, Sur’r oF AGENcIEs. 


Z. T. EMERY. 4D. Consultiug Physician. 
G. W. WELLS, M. D., Resident Physician. 


WALTER TRAVER DANIEL, ay of City Depart 
ment, New York C 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 








Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





A8s: NR iis kcdscnccter ascacetes $25,297,583 62 
a RST TI "Riese 9 w 
"$2,132,689 68 68 
All forms of Life and Endow Endowment policies ined. 
aunvaL Casa distributions are upor all poli- 
| rv has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der paid insurance values to which the in- 
sured is title by the Magseohpeatis tatute. 
Pam is, rates and ‘or any age sent on 





application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
t ALFRED D FOSTER; ‘Vice Pres. 
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Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896. 





Cash Capital...............cs0008- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
BROT CBB scvesccneccocosessoos 4,191,02€ 12 


Net Surpluas...............s000-000 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross AGsets.............cccceeeee 


2,025,508 13 
3.025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











Cc. H. DUTCHER. Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il, 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to Generai Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 








New YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the Jist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from !st Jan- 





wary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1995......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SERN TEED ccccccsovccccves ccccesccccsces 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $4,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist J anuary, — 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895....... ........ $2,540,748 3 
Losses paid during the same 

BUNEEG .ccccccccccccscsccvccsees $1,218,407 55 


Retarns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 





Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,216,500 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SI aa ccccceccasccscepedsseseccocxcs 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 86 
Cais Bb RNs oc ccc. co cccccccccccesscccosccsce 202,518 33 

BERGE ccccccccccccscccccccccsccccccccces $11,374,560 iL 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders therec?, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 189 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
tke fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 
A, A. RAVEN HAS, H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, CHAS. 5: LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, W. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM DEGROO r. WRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,/ WALDRON P. B 
Hi GRAY, NW. HAR 


RACE ANSO. 
CERIST’N DE omsen: ISAAC BELL, 














CHAR RLES P- BURDETT JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM ; LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORG Ge BLiss EVER FRAZAR. 
JOHN it” RikE ER, WILLIAM B. BOUL 
4. HAND EORGE W. QUINTARD 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
ousTay BMSING JOHN B. Woop ARD 


Oo 
GEORGE COPPEL 
W. H. H. MOORE, ees 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 24d Vice Pres, 
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Old and Young. 


BEST FRIEND OF MAN. 





BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


‘“* LIKE leaves on trees the race of man.” 
Thus Homer chanted, long ago, 

And beavily the burden ran 
Through al] his song’s sonorous flow. 


The bard of stern, heroic lays, 

In reverence deemed a grander race 
Preceded his ‘‘ degenerate days’”’; 

So, while he sang with saddened face, 


He frowned on Death, our rough-guised 
friend, 
Who, with an unrelenting hand, 
Still kindly leads, by paths unkenned, 
To ends we faintly understand. 


We grow, and fill our little term, 
Less like to leaves than like the grain, 
Which holds, within, the living germ 
Whence fairer life shall spring again. 


This truth the Greek but faintly felt, 
As when, at night, one sees a gleam 
Of silvery moonlight glance, and melt 

To shadow on a troubled stream. 


Shed are each year’s successive leaves 
That tree, or race, may loftier stand. 
And lowly fall the ripened sheaves, 
That better grain may grace the land. 
- SHARON, Conx, 


» 
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THE DEACON’S SERMON. 


BY MARY A. SAWYER. 











‘““My sakes! shut the door quick, 
Father. It’s cold enough outdoor to snap 
your head off, ain’t it *” 

‘**Purty nigh,” responded Deacon Sam- 
uel Perry—* purty nigh, Wealthy.’’ 

Looking around the kitchen with ap- 
proving eyes, he stamped vigorously upon 
the braided rug, that served as a door- 
mat, and blew long, frosty breaths upon 
his benumbed fingers. 

Then, walking across the floor, he drew 
a large rocking-chair beside the stove. 
‘‘It’s kind o’ warm an’ good-smellin’ in 
here,” he remarked, as he sat down ; “‘ an’ 
I guess I better set still an’ rest a spell.” 

‘So do,” responded his wife, mechan- 
ically. 

In the twenty years of their married 
life, she had become accustomed to the 
deacon’s need of. rest ; and it had long 
ceased to amuse her that it came with 
the regularity of baking day. 

She did not turn around when she 
spoke. She was molding bread-dough 
into loaves, and her eyes, when lifted at 
all from her work, looked through the 
window, near which she stood, and 
rested anxiously upon the cold, gray sky. 

** It looks like snow,” she said, present- 
ly ; ‘* but I s’pose it’s too terrible cold for 
Rye 

‘* Iv’ll moderate ’fore sundown, an’ then 
I promise ye it'll be a buster,” replied the 
deacon; ‘‘fur it has been a-threat’nin’ 
best part of a week.” : 

**My sakes! I did hope we was ’bout 
through with big snowstorms.” 

**T’ve knowed ’em bigger in March than 
in forepart o’ winter. Reg’lar blizzards, 
an’ cold enough to”— 

** You hain’t got thet oven door open, 
have you?” interrupted Mrs. Perry. 
‘**Pears to me I can smell the spice cake 
more’n I'd ought to.” 

She looked anxiously over her shoulder; 
but the deacon, with a hasty movement, 
had already closed the oven door. 

‘*T hed it open jest a leetle mite,” he ex- 
plained, apologetically ; ‘*‘ but I wouldn’t 
ha’ teched itif I’d ha’ known there was 
spice cake a-bakin’. I kind o’ thought it 
was spice cake, an’ then again I thought 
mebbe ’twas mince pies.” 

** An’so you thought you’d find out? 
Well, mebbe you ain’t done no harm. 
But Ish’ld die o’mortification, I do b’lieve, 
if thet cake was to slump down in the 
middle, an’ ’Rushy Jones to see it on my 
table.” 

**T guess I wouldn’t say jest thet,” ad- 
monished the deacon ; *‘ fur life an’ death 
ain’t in our hands thet ye sh’ld speak so 
lightly of ’em. But, if thet spice cake 
should slump down in th’ middle, ’count 
o’ my peekin’ in, you can jest tuck th’ 
streaked pieces underneath th’ ones thet 
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_ ain’t streaked, an’ I’1l fish ’em out, unbe- 


kno wnst to ’Rushy, an’ eat every one of 
"em myself.” 

His voice was cheerful. This seemed a 
most delightful way of remedying the in- 
jury his hands had wrought, if injury 
there were. . 

**T guess you'd hev fits ’fore mornin’, if 
you did that,” replied Mrs. Perry. ‘But, 
mebbe, it ain’t hurt a mite. I don’t s’pose 
you morn’n peeked in.” 

The temptation to conceal the extent of 
his misdemeanor was strong, and for a 
moment the deacon silently wrestled with 
it. Then, straightening up, he said: 
‘* Well—yes—Wealthy—I”— 

Mrs. Perry interrupted him with a 
laugh. ‘ You peeked in a good spell, did 
you? Well, never mind, I can get out 
enough for supper, anyway, I guess; an 
to-morrow ”—she broke off abruptly, and 
her face assumed a troubled look. ‘*I do 
hope, Father,” she continued presently, 
“I do hope you'll see to’t that Jake 
fetches in enough wood to last three or 
four days, if there’s sech a snowstorm 
comin’ as you expect there be.” 

‘* Why, o’ course I'll see to’t,” answered 
the deacon. ‘ You needn’t fret a mite 
*bout thet, Wealthy.” 

‘*I do hev sech a time a-keepin’ the 
fires agoin’ some days,” said Mrs. Perry, 
‘thet I do jest hanker fur some wood 
thet ain’t been kep’ outdoor to be rained 
on an’ snowed on an’ hailed on-an’ froze 
up stiff with ice an’ mud.” 

Her voice had a tired rather than a 
fretful ring, and the deacon winced be- 
neath it. He remembered that, year 
after year, he had promised to give up 
the woodshed,which he now used to store 
the farming implements in, and build an 
addition to the barn. His heart smote 
him as he thought of the patience with 
which she had borne his delay, and he 
answered, quickly : 

** Well, now, Wealthy, some women 
would ha’ raised Ned ’bout it, I s’pose; 
but you ain’t thet kind, an’ you shall hev 
thet woodshed yit, an’ jest as much dry 
wood piled up in it as Jake can lug in.” 

Mrs. Perry smiled feebly. So many 
times had she heard a similar promise, 
that she attached little or no importance 
to it. So she answered, as on other occa- 
sions : 

**I guess we’d all be thankful for it, 
Father. But you'll tell Jake, won’t you, 
that he must fetch in a big pile; fur 
*Rushy an’ ’Lishy keeps their house as hot 
as can be; an’ if a big storm should come, 
they’ll hev to stop over Sunday, ’stead o’ 
goin’ home Friday ; an’ we sh’ld beina 
fix if all the wood was outdoor.” 

‘* Don’t you bother no more,” said the 
deacon. ‘Till see to it. I'll set Jake 
about it fust thing after dinner.” 

‘* He must fetch in as much asa cord. 
A cord won’t more’n last four days, if it 
holds on sech bitin’ cold weather. An’ 
I wouldn’t hev ’Rushy know thet we keep 
all our wood outdoor for anything. They 
ain’t never yet caught us quite so bad off 
as thet.” 

‘*An’ they won’t ketch us this time, 
neither. I'll set Jake to work quick as 
he hes eat his dinner. I s’pose you'll be 

gittin’ dinner earlier’n common, won’t ye, 
"long as company’s a-comin ?”’ 

‘*T dunno’sI can, I’m kind o’ behind- 
hand with this bread, it was so long 
a-raisin’; an’ I'd jest got the oven het up, 
nice an’ hot, when th’ fire died right 
down, sudden, an’ I hed a terrible time 
a-gittin’ it agoin’ again. But, if you be 
hungry, Father, I can git you a bite o’ 
thet pound cake I baked yesterday.” 

*"Twould taste sort o’ good, Wealthy. 
Sech nippin’ cold weather makes a man 
powerful hungry,” answered the deacon. 

He leaned back in his chair and rocked 
contentedly until his wife returned from 
the pantry, bearing a thick slice of cake 
and a mug of cider. The deacon accept- 
ed both with rapturous eyes. ‘ There 
ain’t nobody as can beat you on cake, 
Wealthy,” he remarked, with fervor; 
“nor pies, neither,” he added, thought- 
fully. ‘* You beat the neighbors all holler 
on pies.” 

** My sakes! how you talk, Father !” 

‘It be true, Wealthy ; an’,” giving her 
a glance of affection, *‘ more’n thet, there 
ain’t no man livin’ es hes got sech a com- 


fortable sort of a wife es you be. An’ if 
I should live till spring plantin’s over, I’ll 
git the new barn under way, an’ you 
sha’n’t be pestered no more wi’ wet wood. 
It be too bad, I swun; an’I don’ know 
how’t be thet I ain’t never hed no time 
to git at it.” 

“You ain’t so spry as you were 
twenty year ago,” replied his wife, ‘an’ 
there’s a sight to do on afarm. But,” 
with a laugh, “I won’t let you forgit 
what you been a-sayin’ ; an’ ’f youshould 
go out an’ tell Jake, right away now, he 
could git in a consid’able pile fore 
dinner.” 

“Pll see to’t, d’rectly. Don’t you 
bother ’bout it, Wealthy. Jest let me set 
here a spell an’ git rested, an’ I'll see to 
it.” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Perry did not again 
speak of the wood ; but she secretly deter- 
mined to keep a vigilant eye upon the 
movements of the two men, and to see 
that a sufficient quantity was cut and 
stacked under cover. 

The unexpectedly early arrival of her 
guests, however, drove the matter from 
her mind. At midnight she awoke from 
a@ troubled dream to hear the wind whis- 
tling in the chimney, and the snow beating 
against the window of her room. 

‘**It’s come!” she said to herself, ‘‘ an’ 
*fore mornin’ it’ll be jest as Father said, 
an’ worse, mebbe.” 

For a few moments she lay still, listen- 
ing to the wind with a grateful sense of 
the comfort and security of home, Sud- 
denly she started, and raised herself upon 
one elbow. 

‘‘My sakes!” she whispered, ‘‘ what if 
Futher and Jake forgot thet wood!” 

To her excited mind the fear soon be- 
came a certainty, and for a moment the 
feeling that she must rise and go out to 
the woodpile herself, and spend the rest of 
the night in stealthily bringing in armfuls 
of wood, was so strong that she slipped 
out of bed and went to the window, and 
strained her eyes to see if the storm were 
really as bad as it seemed to be. 

A few moments spent there convinced 
her of the impossibility of such work, and, 
shivering, she returned to her pillow. 

*“*I wouldn’t have ’Rushy an’ ’Lishy 
know it for the world!” she moaned; 
‘‘an’ I declare I don’t know whatever we 
can do to keep ’em from mistrustin’ that 
we be so shif’less as to keep all our wood 
outdoor.” 

Sleep having become impossible, she 
began to devise various schemes by which 
this humiliating experience could be kept 
from the knowledge of their guests. 

‘‘There’s the sullar stairs,” she medi- 
tated, ‘‘ that could be knocked up, I s’pose, 
if we fetched up all the veg’tables an’ 
things; but Father’d be sure to furgit, an’ 
start fur to draw some cider, an’ pitch 
down headlong, an’ break his neck ; so 
that won’t do.” 

*‘ Then there’s the garret floor,” she con- 
tinued, presently, ‘‘we could spare thet 
well’s not; but the folks’d be sure to 
hear th’ poundin’; so thet won’t do. An’ 
Father won’t let a soul tech a thing 
there’s out in the barn, an’ Jake can’t 
waller back an’ forth to the woodpile all 
day ; so I declare [ don’t see but we'll jest 
hev to freeze, same as folks do out West 
when there’s blizzards.” 

She sobbed as she thought of their 
desperate strait, but in a moment she sat 
up, dry-eyed and panting. ‘I won’t let 
’em know it! They sha’n’t know it! 
I'll burn up every chair an’ table there is 
up attic fust !” 

The remembrance of sundry old pieces 
of furniture that had been banished to 
the attic, while awaiting the deacon’s 
leisure and his gluepot, comforted her 
somewhat, altho she recoiled from the 
thought of putting them to such a use, 

With the first, faint glimmer of light in 
the room she rose and dressed herself. 
She closed the bedroom door softly, and 
then, lighting a lamp, she went into the 
woodshed. 

This was a large room, divided uneven- 
ly by a partition of rough boards, In the 
smaller half was a cookstove, and in mid- 
summer Mrs. Perry did her cooking there; 
the larger half had been for years appro- 
priated by the deacon, and there were his 
farming implements, 
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It was a strange and varied collection, 
and, until now, but one thought had been 
in Mrs. Perry’s mind : ‘‘ Father’d ought to 
stow them things in the barn, an’ hev the 
wood piled in here.” Now, however, she 
examined them with grave deliberation. 
Then, opening the door into the barn, she 
explored every part of it. Returning to 
the kitchen by way of the smaller room, 
she found there, as she expected, only the 
small pile of backlogs which Jake had 
brought in for use in the fore-room fire- 
place the preceding Sunday. ‘‘ Them, an 
what wood’s in the kitchen woodbox, an’ 
not a stick besides!” she groaned ; “ an’ 
th’ biggest snowstorm o’ the whole win- 
ter, an’ colder’n Greenland, an’ company 
into the bargain.” 

Her courage revived, however, after 
she had made the kitchen fire ; and when 
the deacon appeared, an hour later, she 
had matured her plans and was in her 
accustomed spirits. 

The deacon came out, rubbing his hands 
and wearing a cheerful smile. To him 
the heavy fall of snow, the drifts piled 
high against the house doors and win- 
dows, the whirling flakes that filled the 
air, and the gray, lowering sky, were 
elements of joy. A day of peaceful, 
friendly gossip by the fireside ; a day also 
of unlimited eating and drinking, seemed 
to stretch before him, and his morning 
greeting was uttered with the most sincere 
fervor. 

“IT hope ye slep’ well, Wealthy,” he 
said; ‘‘an’ its jest the day fur company, 
ain’t it? Jest sech a storm as I said was 
a-comin’—a reg’lar blizzard, ain’t it?” 

*“‘I sh’ld say it was,” replied his wife. 
Then, coming nearer to him, she low- 
ered her voice, and put up a warning 
finger. ‘‘’Sh! don’t speak loud,” she 
said ; ‘‘but we ain’t got no wood in the 
house !” 

*** Ain’t got no wood’; what was thet 
lazy Jake a—oh, my land, I clean forgot 
to tell him !” 

The deacon stood still for a moment, a 
look of deep concern displacing his cheery 
smile. Then he hurried to a window. 
‘Pll waller out to the woodpile myself, 
Wealthy,” he said. ‘Ill do it, I'll fetch 
in wood fur ye; I kin do it.” 

‘*No one can wade through that drift, 
Father; an’ you couldn’t lug wood through 
it, even if you could git to the woodpile.” 

The deacon looked again. He shook 
his head. ‘‘It’s my fault,” he said, ‘‘ tho 
Jake ought to ha’ done it hisself ; an’ I 
guess I better try it, Wealthy.” 

**No, you’d git down sick, an’ I guess 
we can make out,” 7 

‘‘P’raps Jake could git there. He’s 
spryer’n I be.” 

‘*No, I don’t want him totry. He ain’t 
over-strong, and he’d git cold. Besides, 
the folks would see him; an’ I wouldn’t 
have them know it fur the world.” 

‘** They’ll hev to know it.” 

‘*No, they needn’t. I’ve been looking 
round, an’ I guess Jake can split up enough 
of one thing an’ another, to git us along 
till to-morrer.” 

**Split up? What on airth can he split 
up? The wood’s all outdoor.” 

Mrs. Perry lifted a cover from the stove. 
** Look,” she said; ‘‘ them two pieces of 
wood be all I hev used to git breakfast, 
fur I hev been burnin’ up them news- 
papers thet was up attic. An’ rolled up 
tight, they did fust-rate.” 

‘*Them newspapers in th’ barrels ?” 

‘*Yes; I been up attic six times an’ 
fetched ’em down.” 

‘* Wealthy,” said the deacon, in a 
trembling voice, ‘‘ you hedn’t ought to 
ha’ teched them prpers. Them papers I 
stowed away myself. They was The Ex- 
aminer, an’ some on ’em was twenty 
years old. An’ they was sermons in ’em, 
rale powerful an’ convincin’ sermons, an’ 
I calc’lated to fetch ’em downstair an’ 
read ’em some Sunday, when ’twas too 
stormy to git to meetin’, an’ I wa’n’t too 
tired to go up attic fur ’em.” 

‘** Thed to make a fire out o’ something, 
Father, an’ they done fust-rate. An’ I 
jest stuffed em into the dining-room 
stove, an’ th’ room’s nice an’ warm now ; 
but, o’ course, when the folks gits up, 
we'll hev to burn wood.” 

‘* Where’ll you git it? Where’ll you 
git wood ?” 
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“Well,” as the deacon came to the stove 
and held his hands over it, ‘‘chere’s them 
parrels up attic, an’ I been down sullar, 
an’ there’s the washt ibs down there, an’ 
four or five butter firkins, an’ the churn, 
an’ v. 

‘‘Them butter firkins an’ thet churn 
was new a@ year ago last summer,” ixter- 
rupted the deacon, ‘‘ an’”-— 

“Sh! ’sh! do be careful, Father ! 
folks ’ll hear you, an’”— 

“I'd jest as soon tell ’em ’s not! If 
things hes got to be burned up this way, 
1”— 

“°Sh! ’sh! ’twon’t do ao harm to hev 
some new butter firkins, come summer, 
an’ a churn ain’t much account. Mebbe 
we won’t need ’em neither, fur Jake can 
fetch up all them thick boards thet’s piled 
on top 0’ th’ cistern, an’ they’!l make”— 

‘‘Them boards I hed sawed a-purpose 
fur thet cistern, an’ there aiu’t so much as 
a knothole in ’em. I can’t hev them 
boards teched, Wealthy.” 

‘*T guess they’ll hev to be, Father. 
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can’t let th’ folks starve nor freeze, an’ 


nobody can git out to th’ woodpile this 


‘“‘ I'd ruther waller through the snow on 
my hands an’ knees than hev them cistern 
boards teched.” 

‘“Well, well,” soothingly, ‘‘we won't 
burn up no more’n we hev to, Father.” 

She drew the deacon’s rocking-chair be- 
side the stove. ‘‘ You better set here,” 
she said, ‘‘ an’ rest till Jake gits down ; 
fur I guess you'll hev to go out into th’ 
barn with him an’ show him jest what 
things he can split ”— 

‘‘] won’t hev nuthin’ split up thet’s out 
there! There ain’t nuthin’ out there thet 
I shell let him tech! Him an’ me kin 
waller”— 

“ Sh! ’sh! Father! *Lishy’ll hear ye? 
Sides he’d see you, an’ I wouJdn’t hev him 
know it fur th’ world !” 

‘I don’t care what ’Lishy thinks !” 

“Oh yes, you do, Father! ’Sides you 
can’t neither of you git outdoor to-day. 
An’ we must have wood o’ some kind, so 
you’ll let Jake split up some o’ the floorin’ 
0’ th’ hayloft, won’t ye, an’ the haycart, 
an”’— 

‘“‘ Thet haycart,” said the deacon, hoarse- 
ly—'‘ that haycart ’ll last for ten years 
longer.” 

‘Tl hev to hev wood ’fore I put the 
turkey into the oven, Father. I can’t 
cook a turkey with newspapers, tho I 
wouldn’t ha’ teched ’em if I hed knowed 
you set sech store by ’em. An’ you can’t 
let th’ folks freeze, so Jake can rip up 
some o’ th’ floorin’, can’t he? An’I see 
you hed a”— 

The deacon interrupted her with a 
groan. ‘* Wealthy,” he said, ‘‘ th’ Good 
Book says there shell be jedgment for 
sin. An’ I hev b’lieved it. I hev said to 
this poor sinner an’ thet poor sinner, ’less 
yerepent ye shell meet with jedgment. 
An’ all the time I hev sinned ’gainst the 
Lord an’ ’gainst ye.” 

“Ye ain’t sinned ’gainst me, Father,” 
said Mrs, Perry, quickly. 

‘Yes, I hev, Wealthy. Fur th’ Lord 
gives the husband to take keer o’ th’ wife, 
an’ th’ wife to take keer o’ th’ husband, 
an’ ye hev took th’ best o’ keer o’ me, an’ 
lain't took none o’ ye.” 

‘* Now, Father !” 

‘‘An’ all these years I ha’ sinned 
*gainst ye, fur ye hed ought to ha’ hed 
thet woodshed, an’ th’ wood fetched in 
when twas dry. An’ I ha’ kep’ it from 
ye. An’,” hoarsely—‘‘an’ this be my 
jedgment come upon me.” 

‘* Father,” said Mrs. Perry, putting her 
hand upon his head, ‘I guess there ain’t 
many women es hes been so well took 
Care of an’so happyesme. An’ thet year 
thet Jane got married an’ I was sick all 
Winter, you ”— 

The entrance of Jake cut short her 
Temini:cences ; and while she replenished 
her fire she explained matters to him. 

“Td ought to ha’ told ye, Jake,” said 
the deacon, “fur I seed th’ storm a- 
brewin’. 

“ An’ I'd ought to ha’ done it myself,” 
said Jake ; ‘but it ain’t nigh so bad as it 
might be, for there’s a-plenty o’ dry ”— 

The deacon interrupted him. ‘ Ye 
can rip up jest as much o’ thet floorin’ es 
yehev a mind to,” he said ; “an’—an’— 
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an’ ye can split up—th’—haycart—an’ 
anything else ye hev a mind to.” 

‘*Th’ floorin’ o’ th’ loft is so rotten 
*twon’t take long to split it up,” said 
Jake ; ‘an’ there’s heaps o’ things in one 
place ’n’ another thet ain’t fit fur nuthin’ 
but firewood. So don’t you worry, Mis’ 
Perry. Til fetch ye in a-plenty 0’ wood.” 

The deacon waved his hand feebly. 
‘Split up th’ barn itself if she needs it,” 
he said, hoarsely. 

The morning passed wearily to the dea- 
con. Inthe place of the delightful ease 
he had expected, the friendly gossip with 
his nephew, and the frequent, restful 
visits to the warm, savory-smelling 
kitchen, he found himself tormented by 
the conviction that all these years he had 
wronged his wife. So strong did this 
feeling become, that more than once he 
was on the verge of making a full confes- 
sion to his guests, and only the knowledge 
that his wife desired silence restrained 
him. 

Sitting quietly by the fireside soon 
became an impossibility, and he wandered 
to and fro, between the barn, the kitchen 
and the fore-room, with a frequency which 
caused his niece to remark to her husband 
that Uncle Samuel’s ways would fret any 
woman but Aunt Wealthy into the grave 
in no time. 

Toward the middle of the forenoon, the 
deacon groaned aloud as he entered the 
kitchen. He was returning from the 
barn. 

‘*What’s the matter, Father?’ asked 
his wife, solicitously. 

“IT can’t stand it,” he exclaimed, ‘‘fur 
to see that Jake a-choppin’ up everything 
he can lay hands on, an’ es chipper bout 
it es if all them things wa’n’t a-cryin’ out 
to me thet I hev thought more o’ myself 
than Ihevo’ you. ‘Sides, he be a-choppin’ 
up things thet I hev kep’ fur twenty odd 
year, an’ ”— 

** An’ it hurts ye to let ’em go, same es 
it hurt when Sammy an’ Janey got mar- 
ried, an’ went off an’ left us to take care 
of ourselves alone. I’m sorry fer ye, 
Father.” 

The deacon cleared his throat, and 
passed his hand across his eyes before he 
spoke again. ‘‘I be sorry fur myself,’ 
he said; ‘‘fur I hev sinned against ye, 
Wealthy. An’ now when I be knee-deep 
in sin, here I be wallerin’ in still deeper, 
an’ a-puttin’ on th’ wood onto th’ fore. 
room fire es free es if th’ shed was es 
chock-full o’ wood es it hed ought to be. 
An’ where’s th’ backlogs a-comin from fur 
this afternoon an’ evenin’? An’ me 
a-pertendin’ to be a Christian man, an’ a 
deacon o’ th’ church.” 

Mrs. Perry stooped down and picked a 
wisp of straw from his boot. 

‘*Thet come from th’ loft,” he explain- 
ed, ina mournful voice. ‘‘He was a-rip- 
pin’ up things lively, an’ I jest stepped up 
fur to see them planks once ag’in. But I 
ain’t frettin’, Wealthy, I ain’t frettin’ 
much ’bout them planks. It be a jest 
jedgment.” 

Mrs. Perry made no reply until she had 
moved her baking table away from the 
door which led into the deacon’s half of 
the shed. 

‘I put thet table agin thet door,” she 
said, “‘ fur to keep ’Lishy from goin’ out 
to the barn thét way. But now hecan go 
which way he likes, fur ye won’t be easy 
in your mind, Father, till ye hev told him 
the whole story.” 

** But you said ”— 

**I guess we won’t try to keep it secret, 
Father. ’Tain’t no cryin’ shame es 1 knows 
of if we do keep our wood outdoor.” 

The deacon rose up and put his arm 
around her, and kissed her with a solemn 
tenderness. ‘‘I guess I shell relish thet 
turkey better if I make a clean breast of 
it,” he said; ‘‘but I guess I be man 
enough to say I instead o’ we, Wealthy.” 

Half an hour later the deacon and his 
nephew entered the barn. 

** Well, Jake,” said Elisha, ‘‘ we have 
come to help you. But,” looking around 
with a smile, ‘where'd you pick up all 
this stuff? Why, you'll get enough wood 
out of it to last a week !” 

Jake lowered his voice. ‘I reckon th’ 
deacon hain’t never throwed away nuth- 
in’,” he answered, 


Elisha stood still fora moment. Then, 
‘** T believe you'll find some old logs in the 
henhouse, Uncle Samuel. I remember 
there used to be a pile of hemlock logs in 
one corner.” : 

*“‘Them hemlock logs,” began the dea- 
con—‘‘ them hemlock logs I hev kep’ 
there fur to”-— 

He stopped abruptly. Then, in a de- 
cided voice, ‘*We’ll step in an’ see, ’Lishy ; 
an’ if them logs be there now, we’ll fetch 
’em out an’ chop ’em up.” 

He led the way and his nephew follow- 
ed him ; but when they reached the door 
that opened into the henhouse, they 
found it fastened by a padlock. 

The deacon looked at it with a bewil- 
dered expression. ‘‘ We hain’t kep’ no 


hens fur two winters,” he said ;‘‘an’ [ 


never see thet door padlocked afore.” 

‘* Kick it open,” suggested his nephew. 

‘“*No,” said the deacon. “I guess I 
better ask Jake ’bout it. Mebbe Jake can 
find a key thet’ll unlock it.” 

In a few moments Jake appeared, in 
response to his loud summons ; bis face 
was flushed, and he came slowly. He 
brushed the straw from his clothes while 
the deacon questioned him. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘there’s a key to thet 
padlock; but there ain’t no hemlock 
posts in there.” 

‘* I guess I better step in an’ look, long’s 
I be here,” said the deacon. ‘‘I guess I* 
hain’t been inside fur quite a spell. So 
you fetch the key if you know where 
ts 3 i” 

Jake hesitated a moment. ‘I kin get 
the key, but I’d sort o’ like to hev Mis’ 
Perry step in there fust,” he said. 

‘Mis’ Perry? What you want Mis’ 
Perry to come out here in the cold fur ?” 

‘¢ ’d kind o’ like to hev her,” answered 
Jake, slowly. 

The deacon looked at him attentively. 
Then, more sternly, “ If you be a-keepin’ 
pups in there, an’ ”— 

‘* There ain’t no pups in there; but I’'d 
sort o’ like to hev Mis’ Per ”— 

‘* I'll go in for her,” said Elisha, with a 
laugh ; ‘it’s too cold to stand here very 
long. 

He returned ina few moments, accom- 
panied by his aunt, Mrs. Perry’s face 
was eager with pleasure. ‘‘ You hev done 
well, Jake,” she said, ‘‘an’ now you won’t 
hev to go outdoor fur twoor three days.” 

Jake was fitting a key into the padlock. 
He turned it, when she had finished, and 
stepped aside. 

**T want Mis’ Perry to open the door,” 
he said. 

Mrs, Perry laughed as she moved for- 
ward ; but when her hand was upon the 
knob she hesitated. ‘‘ You ain’t gota 
nest o’ young rats in here, hev you?” she 
asked. 

‘‘No,” answered Jake ; “‘ there hain’t no 
kind o’ critters in there; an’ ye needn’t be 
scairt, Mis’ Perry.” 

‘*Then I'll go right in an’ see what 
there be in here.” 

She pushed open the door and stepped 
inside. Then she turned and called to 
the deacon, who, filled with a lively curi- 
osity, had followed her. 

‘* My sakes, Father!” she cried, ‘‘ Jake 
hes got this place jest brimful o’ wood! 
Hard wood an’ soft wood! An’ dry, 
too ad 

“It be es dry es dry,” said Jake, a 
pleased smile lighting up his face ; an’ I 
lugged it in here fur ye to hev, caseI be 
laid up like I was last winter, or case 
of a big snowstorm like this be.” 

** Well, I'm sure!” said Mrs, Perry. 
‘* Well, I declare! Why, Jake, I be so 
pleased I do’ know what to say or how to 
thank ye. An’ Father’s pleased, too ; ain’t 
ye Father? Why,I be jest tickled to 
death, I be so pleased! But, Jake!” as 
she glanced at his dusty face and dusty 
clothes, ‘‘ what made ye work so hard 
this mornin’ when ye knowed there be all 
this wood in here ?” 

“IT kind o’ thought ’twas a good time 
to hev a cleanin’ up anda cl’arin’ out 0’ 
things,” said Jake, in alow voice. 

Elisha laughed. ‘* You’ve got a head on 
your shoulders, Jake,” he said. 

The deacon turned around. He had 
kept his eyes upon the neatly piled tiers of 
wood within the long henhouse, He 
fixed them upon Jake now, 
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‘¢When did you fetch in all this wood, 
unbeknownst to Mis’ Perry an’ me?” he 
asked. 

‘** Las’ summer,” said Jake. ‘* A little to 
a time, when I see’t was rale dry. Mos’ly 
them Friday nights when you an’: Mis’ 
Perry was to meetin’.” 

** An’ what set ye out fur to think o’ 
doin’ it?” said the deacon. 

** Well,” said Jake,’ ‘‘I reckon it fust 
come into my head las’ winter, when I 
was laid up fur a week, an’ I see what a 
piece o’ work you an’ Mis’ Perry hed 
a-luggin’ it in from outdoor. An’ so I 
cleaned out this place, an’ put a padlock 
on th’ door, an’ fetched it in when I hed 
the chance; an’ I reckon there be nigh 
onto three cord o’ wood there fur Mis’ 
Perry to hev handy.” 

‘* My sakes, Father !” cried Mrs. Perry, 
‘* jest think how that boy hev worked an’ 
slaved when he’d ought to ha’ been abed 
an’ asleep! My sakes!” 

** Jacob,” said the deacon, ‘‘I feel to 
thank ye, an’ mebbeI can some day, when 
I ain’t so upsot in my mind, Fur, Jacob, 
there hes been times when I hev felt a 
deep consarn fur your spiritoal welfare, 
an’ I hev wrestled in prayer fur ye; but 
I guess 1 better hev been a-confessin’ o’ 
my own shortcomin’s an’ my own sins. 
An’, Wealthy, I upbraided ye fur burnin 
up them sermons: es was sech powerful 
an convincin’ instruments fur th’ savin’ o’ 
souls; but I won’t upbraid ye no more, 
fur Jacob heg preached me a sermon thet’ 
I sha’n’t forgit. A most powerful an’ 
convincin’ sermon he hev preached.” 

A short silence followéd his solemnly 
spoken words. Jakebrokeit. ‘‘Ilugged 
them hemlock logs up loft,” he said, in 
his usual, matter-of-fact voice, *‘an’ they 
be up there now ; in th’ southeast corner, 
where we didn’t stow no hay.” 

“You can use them when you build 
your new barn, Uncle Samuel,” said 

Elisha. 

“No,” said the deacon, ‘‘I don’t want 
no rotten foundation. I hev”— 

His wife interrupted him, ‘‘ Don’t 
worry no more, Father,” she said, ‘‘ fur 
this time next year Jake will be showin’ 
Lishy a big pile 0’ wood in th’ woodshed, 
an’ you'll be a-showin’ him th’ new 
barn.” 

‘*If th’ Lord lets me live, I will,” said 
the deacon. And then he stretched out 
his hand and laid it upon Jake’s head. 

‘* May the Lord bless thee, my lad,” he 
said, slowly. ‘*May he bless thee an’ 
keep thee an’ prosper thee.” 

Back BAY, Boston, Mass. 





THE HEART OF THE POP-CORN 
BOY. 


BY W. BERT FOSTER, 








HE came into the car one cool fall after- 
noon when the train stopped at a for- 
gotten little station on the branch line, 
and sat down near the door, placing the 
two small children he carried on the seat 
before him. 

There was something odd about the 
man’s appearance which attracted our 
attention. His clothing was clean, but 
very shabby. The old felt hat, pulled 
down above his ears, could not wholly 
hide the closely cropped hair beneath. 
Hiscleanly shaven face was colorless from 
illness or from confinement. 

Some of us thought we recognized that 
shuffle when he walked as being the step 
of the ‘‘chain gang”; but the children, 
tho quite as poorly clad, were boisterous- 
ly happy over their prospective journey. 

The boy was about six years old, the girl 
not more than four. 

**You can’t remember it, Betty,” the 
boy kept repeating to his little sister. ‘‘ We 
used to ride lots in the train with Dad, 
didn’t we, Dad?” 

And the man’s face would break into 
a solemn smile as he nodded his repiy. 

‘*And oh, we had such good times,” 
prattled on the youngster. ‘‘ You know, 
Betty, there’s a boy that comes through 
the car and brings all sorts of nice things, 
and Dad always buys ‘um; don’t you, 
Dad?’ Oh, there’ll be candy and pop- 
corn and orwanges, and lots of other 
things, more’n I can ’member.” 

_ Thus the youngster rattled on while 
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Betty fairly jumped up and down on the 
seat with delight. 

By and by the conductor came through. 
The man started up bastily when he heard 


the car door bang, but sank back relieved © 


when he saw the brass buttoned official, 

A few moments later the door of the 
rear car banged again, and we knew that 
that bane of the traveler, the pop-corn 
boy was approaching. 

The man rose hastily, whispering to the 
cbildren to remain where they were, and 
came burriedly up the aisle. 

He was not a bad-looking man, but his 
face was weak, and the eyes did not look 
at one equarely. 

He reached the head of the car just as 
the pop-corn boy entered in his customary 
nerve-racking manner, 

‘‘Say,” the man stopped before the 
youth, holding on by a seat back to steady 
himself. ‘*Say,” he repeated, “‘I want 
to ask a favor of you, mister.” 

The pop-corn boy was stricken dumb 
at being thus addressed. 

‘* Don’t take that basket down the car 
just yet. Can’t you take the books and 
papers along fust, jest as well? The kids 
won’t mind them so much, We shall get 
off at the Junction, and that ain’t very 
far, now.” 

‘* What kids?” demanded the pop-corn 
bey. 

‘*My two, down yonder. You can see 
*em there,” said the man, gaining courage 
as he proceeded. ‘‘ You see it’s like this. 
I'll own up I’ve been to jail. I’ve been 
there two years. Now Il’m goin’ West 
with the kids, 

‘* Some folks give us jest money enough 
to take us there and get us a bitenow and 
then on the road; but them kids, they 
remembers—leastways the boy does—how 
they uster ride on the cars with me before, 
an’ I uster treat ’em to everything that 
come along. 

‘*T was earnin’ good wages at an honest 
trade then, and it’ll nigh about break 
their hearts if you come along with that 
basket full of goodies and me not have a 
‘red’ to buy any. Come, you'll wait, 
won't ye? It ain’t far to the Junction 
where we get off.” 

The man tarned without waiting for a 
reply and stumbled back down the aisle. 
And then a remarkable thing happened— 
a miracle, if you will. It was proven that 
&@ pop-corn boy, whose anatomy embraces 
cast-iron lungs, a nervous system made 
out of steel wires, and brazen bronchial 
tubes, has a warm human heart. His 
face, on which no expression but that 
of insolence was ever known to ap- 
pear before, was strangely moved and he 
vigorously rubbed the back of one grimy 
hand across his eyes. 

‘*Say, did you hear dat?” he blurted 
out, appealing to the neighboring passen- 
gers. ‘* Did you hear what dat man said? 
Them kids are goin’ ter have all they 
want outer this basket and ’twon’t cost 
’emacent. Now you gents shell out and 
give him enough stuff so’t he can buy ’em 
all the candy they want from here ter out 
West. ’ 

He swung his basket on to his other 
arm, whipped off his cap, and we found 
ourselves ‘‘ shelling out ” before we hardly 
realized it. 

Then he marched down the aisle, 
emptied the cap on the seat beside the 
father, and about half the contents of his 
basket beside the children, and hastily 
decamped. 

But, somehow, that wasn’t the end of it. 
The man broke down and sobbed ; but we 
didn’t pay any attention to that. One 
good woman found that she had a spare 
cloak with her that her little girl didn’t 
need, and it was much better and warmer 
than the baby’s threadbare garment, and 
a traveling man, who was takmg home a 
new overcoat for his little boy, took it out 
of its paper and dumped it down beside 
the six-year-old, and, blowing his nose 
violently, went into the smoker. 

And then one godly old grandmother 
went down the aisle and kissed the chil- 
dren warmly, and, as tho the man had 
been her own son, she pushed the hatbrim 
back from his forehead and left the print 
of her kind old lips there, too. 

And then the train slowed down at the 
Junction. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The man rose up with a child on either 
arm, and he seemed taller than before, 
and his carriage was more manly, and his 
face shone like an angel’s, 

If ever I reach Heaven, where my good 
old mother went so many years ago, I 
know that I shall see that man there, 
whatever his past may have been. 

AvsuRN, R. I. 
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TOLD TO A CHILD. 


BY CLARENCE URMY. 











Do you know the fairy measure, 
The mgasure that they dance to 
When the moon is in the crescent, 
And the busy world is still ? 
When each sprite and fay and fairy 
Steps from out the rose and lily 
And goes tripping to the woodland 
Just behind the purple hill ? 


Have youn seen the pearls and laces, 

And the fans bedecked with jewels ? 

Have you caught the sheen and shimmer 
Of the gowns both rich and rare ? 

As the fairies swing and circle 

*Round a harebell hung with glow-worms, 

While the crickets in the heather 
Sing a glad and joyous air ? 


Have you heard the happy laughter 
When the fairy dance is over, 
And the golden moon is sinking 
In a sea of amber dye ? 
Have you heard the good-nights wafted 
From the roses and the lilies ? 
Have you heard the good-night kisses 
Blown across the shadowy sky ? 


Is it so, you have not seen them ? 

Can it be, you have not heard them ? 

Never caught the fairy measure 
Ona starry summer’s night ? 

And you say there are no fairies ! 

And you don’t believe my story ! 

Well! It must be that I dreamed it 
’Neath the new moon’s crescent light ! 
Saw Joss, Cau. 
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EZEKIEL’S STORY. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 








EZEKIEL was no prophet, neither was he 
a story-teller—but greatness was thrust 
upon him ; first without his knowledge, 
and then against his inclination. 

He was only a week-old, fatherless baby 
when Grandmamma Allen came to visit 
her daughter-in-law and her dead son’s 

little boy; and as she patted the soft cheek, 
she asked: ‘* What shall you call him, 
Susan ?” 

** You shall name him, Mother,” was the 
half-tearful reply ; for, of course, the old 
lady would naturally name him after his 
father, and this was just what young Mrs. 
Allen wanted. It was such a nice name, 
too—Ferdinand. But Mrs. Allen, senior, 
chose to call the tiny morsel after his 
father’s father, instead. And this is how 
the dead weight of ‘‘ Ezekiel ” came to fall 
upon him. 

The little mother shed some tears in 
private, but she would not go back from 
her word ; and by the time the owner of 
the name came to think anything about it 
he was so used to it that it did not trouble 
him at all. He grew up a quiet little fel- 
low except. when he was very much 
roused ; and his favorite friend and com- 
panion was his cousin Hugh, just a year 
older, and his opposite in every respcct. 

-** Why can’t you say something ?” Hugh 
would ask, in despair at the silence that 
reigned supreme whenever he stopped 
talking. 

** You talk,” Ezekiel would reply, when 
thus driven into speech, “and I’ll listen.” 

** Any post can do that,” with an indig- 
nant sniff. ‘‘There’s no fun without 
somebody to talk back.” 

Ezekiel’s dark, serious eyes looked as 
tho he were taking the idea into consid- 
eration ; but nothing ever came of it. The 
boys at school had long ago nicknamed 
him “ Chatterbox”; but this didn’t appear 
to disturb his serenity. 

Hugh’s conversational powers were in- 
exhaustible ; and being a rapid reader, 
with an excellent memory, he could repeat 
the whole of a book or story almost as he 
had read it. Ezekiel delighted in this, 
and would stretch himself out on the 
grass in perfect content while Hugh held 
forth for an hour or so. 


There was also in Ez2kiel’s house a lady 
school-teacher who boarded with his 
mother ; and who, with a wonderful head 
for mathematics and all sorts of abstruse 
things, could tell the most interesting 
stories, it seemed to the boys, that ever 
were invented. 

Miss Mead was usually very busy, even 
out of school, with examination papers 
and all sorts of dry things ; but she liked 
to hear, on occasional evenings, a pecul- 
iar knock, which she knew by experience 
to mean that two eager boys were outside, 
hungry for stories and looking forward to 
an hour or so of uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment. She never had the heart to-put 
them off, tho often wondering where she 
was to get anything stirring enough to 
satisfy them. But she liked boys, and 
always managed to entertain the two 
little gentlemen who behaved so natu- 
rally, and yet with perfect propriety. 

It must be confessed, tho, that on a cer- 
tain evening after a very hard day, and 
with a pile of troublesome papers before 
her, Miss Mead heard with a start of dis- 
may the well-known summons at her 
door, and opened it to confront two beam- 
ing faces and faultless bows. 

** We've come to visit you, Miss Juli- 
anna,” was the very direct announce- 
ment. 

‘“You haven’t got a headache or—any- 
thing, have you?” in a tone of disappoint- 
ment from Hugh. 

‘“‘No,” was the smiling reply, ‘I’m 
only tired out. Rut don’t run away, for 
I am not willing to lose your visit. Give 
me just fifteen minutes to straighten my- 
self out and then come back again.” 

“ Allright,” in arelieved tone, for the 
prospect had looked dark at the first sight 
of that weary face; ‘‘ we'll be punctual, 
Miss Julianna.” 

She feared that they would be; and 
hastily thrusting away all signs of work, 
the exhausted teacher threw herself back 
in the deep lounging chair for ten min- 
utes’ perfect rest. . 

There they were on the stroke of the 
quarter—only it did not strike; and 
when the smiling boys had paid their 
respects, and told their hostess, as 
they always did, that her room, with 
its pretty chintz coverings, student lamp, 
and open fire, was perfectly delightful, 
Hugh inquired modestly : ‘Do you know 
any stories to-night, Miss Julianna ?” 

“Ido not feel that I know anything, 
to-night,” was the laughing reply, ‘‘Iam 
so completely tired out that I could scarcely 
tell a story to save my life, But I can 
listen ; and I really think that you boys 
each owe me astory by this time. Tell 
me anything you like—something you 
have read.” : 

“Oh!” gasped Hugh, as the atmos- 
phere seemed tolighten. ‘‘ Well, I’ll begin, 
then, as I’m the oldest.” 

Ezekiel was simply dazed by this as- 
tounding proposal ; but it was something 
to gain time; and he settled himself to 
listen to Hugh’s performance. with very 
much the feeling of a reprieved malefac- 
tor. 

His cousin plunged gallantly in, and 
repeated a long and interesting account 
of a stirring piece of heroism from one 
of the periodicals, which Miss Mead had 
lately read; but she would not have 
minded had he been saying the alphabet 
backward, all she wanted just then was 
not to talk herself. 

Hugh did wonders with the lengthy 
narrative ; but it came to an end all too 
soon, and Ezekiel received a vigorous 
punch, with the announcement, ‘‘ Your 
turn now.” 

**[—I—don’t know anything,” stam- 
mered the embarrassed youth. 

** Yes, you do, too ; you know lots. Go 
on.” 

Poor Ezekiel was in a state of hopeless 
dread at the ordeal before him, and Miss 
Mead compassionately came to the 
rescue. 

** You shall not be forced to tell a story, 
Ezekiel,” she said, kindly, ‘‘if you would 
rather not; but I believe you could tell 
one very well worth hearing. Besides, 
such practice is improving, and will help 
you to become a fluent speaker some day, 
besides giving pleasure to others.” 

This was quite encouraging; and as 
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Hugh emphasized the young lady’s re. 
marks with another punch, and a scow}- 
ing expression of contempt on his usually 
sunny face, Ezekiel thrust his hands deep 
down in his pockets, as tho in the hope of 
finding inspiration there, and plunged 
recklessly into the waters of the untried 
sea before him. 

**Once,” he announced by way of a be- 
ginning, “there was a woman and a4 
man.” 

Then he came to a dead stop. 

‘* Never heard of such a thing !” ex. 
claimed Hugh, in a tone of intense sur- 
prise. ‘* But don’t hurry.” 

** May we ask,” suid Miss Mead, as she 
struggled with a troublesome inclination 
to laugh, ‘‘ whut relation existed between 
these two people ?” 

**She was his wife,” was the concise 
reply. 

Ezekiel’s style could scarcely becalleda 
narrative one, as hard facts seemed more 
in his line, 

‘*That’s a great way to tell a story!” 
said Hugh, in disgust. 

** Well, I said I couldn’t,” replied his 
cousin, in a tone of triumph. He was 
winning the day in one way, at least. 

But every one was laugbing now in 
high good-humor, Even Ezekiel joined 
in the merriment, and hoped that his story 
would not be forgotten; but presently 
Miss Mead asked, as tho she expected a 
great deal more of it : 

a.‘ Where did this man and his wife 
live ?” 

‘* In the country.” 

**There’s lots of country,” from Hugh. 
** What country ?” 

* Africa!’ shouted the persecuted 
story-teller, with a vague feeling of safety 
in i cating the scene as far off as possible. 

‘* And what were they doing in Africa !” 
asked Miss Mead, by way of helping the 
story along. ‘‘ How did the man get a 
living there ?” 

**He shot things.” 

Ezekiel began to feel that he was mak- 
ing progress. 

‘* ‘Shot things !’” repeated Hugh, with 
great scorn. ‘‘Did he shoot the trees 
or rocks or grass? Much good that would 
do him! Guess you mean he hunted 
animals.” 

This was quite a help, and Ezekiel 
pushed on with some spirit : 

“That’s just what he did. So, one 
day, he took his gun, and kissed his wife 
good-by, and went off to the woods. And 
she thought she’d make some cake; but 
the sugar was out, and she had to wait for 
him to come home and go to the store for 
some. She didn’t like to doerrands. So 
she looked up the chimney and saw a 
growl a 

At this point Hugh fairly exploded with 
merriment, and Miss Mead laughed, too. 
Ezekiel’s face was a brilliant red, as he 
corrected himself. 

- © Well, she heard a growl, and looked 
up the chimney, and saw two awful eyes 
staring right down at her. First she 
screeched, and the lion was frightened ”"— 

**It was not a lion,” said Hugh, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘lions can’t climb; they have 
to wait at the bottom of trees for people 
to come down to ’em.” ; 

‘It was a tiger, then,” replied Ezekiel, 
who was anxious to get to the end ; ‘‘ and 
the woman got the gun and shot him 
dead.” 

‘But did you not tell us,” asked Miss 
Julianna, ‘“‘that the man took the gun 
with him when he went hunting ?” 

Then she broke down completely over 
this remarkable narrative; and as the 
others joined in, there were such shouts 
of laughter from her apartment, that 
Mrs. Allen ran upstairs to call the boys 
off from worrying her. 

‘* You’re so uproarious,” said she, “‘ that 
you'll tire Miss Mead out when she has 80 
much te do ; and besides it’s bedtime.” 

The boys’ idea of bedtime was that of @ 
dark fiend eager to.clutch them away 
from all enjoyment. 

“Tm not a bit tired now,” said Miss 
Julianna ; “and I do not know when I 
have laughed so much. Let the boys 
stay a little longer, please—Ezekiel is tell- 
ing us a story.” 

This announcement was quite a puzzle 
to Mrs. Allen, and she accepted an invité- 
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tion to join the party, whom she pro- 
nounced “a wild-looking set.” Hugh had 
thrown himself about so in his merriment 
that he looked quite disjointed ; and Miss 
Julianna’s pretty hair was tumbling down 
on her shoulders. Ezekiel, the most com- 

one of the party, was still warbling 
on about the woman and the tiger. 

‘- When he came home and saw it dead 
in the fireplace ”— 

«“ When who came home?” from Hugh. 

«“ Why the man, of course, Wh» else 
was there to come? He said, ‘ You’ve 
done well, and I’m glad I wasn’t here.’” 

This was the climax, and Mrs. Allen 
laughed as heartily as any one. 

Ezekiel looked like one with a modest 
sense of having deserved well of his coun- 
try; but his cousin threw the unpleasant 
charge in his face of having taken his 
story out of the ‘‘ Fourth Reader.” 

‘‘No, I did not,” wag the quiet reply. 
“Jt was a panther there, and they didn’t 
live in Africa. And I putin lots of things 
that they didn’t do at all. And Miss 
Julianna said we might.” 

‘That story certainly; isn’t in the 

Fourth Reader,’” and Miss Mead looked 
very smiling, as she remembered some of 
the items ; but there is one about a pan- 
ther that was shot up a chimney, in the 
early settlement of our country. And 
Ezekiel has told it in bis own words, and 
brought in some entirely original ideas— 
which is quite allowable, and better than 
repeating literally. Besides, he has 
thoroughly amused us for half an hour— 
which is more than some story-tellers can 
do. I have quite forgotten to think about 
being tired.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES, 


“Brown is literally pining away since 
Laura jilted him.” “ Pshaw! Tell him to 
spruce up.”—Princeton Tiger. 


...-Pat: “She has a flinty heart.” Brid- 
get: ‘And he a tinder look.” Pat: ‘Oh! 
Oi knew they sparked.”’—U. of M. Wrinkle. 


...«'' Who was the gentleman who sat by 
you and stared into your face all evening ?” 
“He’s a celebrated mind reader.” ‘‘On 
his vacation ?”—Life. 


.---Sneezeleigh: ‘“‘This epidemic gets a 
grip on the best people, doesn’t it ?”? Bark- 
leigh: ‘Yes. It catches all the most influ- 
enzial.”’—New York World. 


....Clarence: ‘*Charley made a funny 
break the other day.” Chauncey: ‘“‘ What 
did he do.’? Clarence: ‘He cracked a 
joke.”’—Princeton Tiger. 





..+-'*What do you mean by saying my 
husband isswearing because baby dropped a 
pinoves the baluster on hishead.” ‘*’Twas 
a ten pin, mum.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


-.A Striking Change.—‘‘But, Papa, 
things have changed since you were young.”’ 
“Yes, they have; folks used to wait fifty 
years for a golden wedding, and now they 
demand it at the start.”—Chicago Record. 


-++- Yeast: “I believe in battle the musi- 
cians always go to the rear?’ Crimson- 
beak: ‘Yes; and that is the reason so many 
would-be soldiers think they would be will- 


ing to face the music.”—Yonkers States- 
man, 


--..“‘ What impressed you as the most re- 
markable thing you saw on your trip 
through the South ?” “ A live chicken run- 
ning at large in the streets of Charleston,” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


--.»Papa: “ Here’sa nice little savings 
bank for you, Willy.” Willy: ‘*Won’t you 
give me a quater, Paffa ?” Papa: “ A quar- 
ter. What for?’ Willy: “To put in my 
nice little savings bank.”’—Truth. 


+++" Oh! stay,” the young man said, “ and 
rest, 
Thy lovely head upon this vest !” 
“I wont” replied the maiden proud, 
“Your Waterbury ticks too loud.” 
—Cornel Widow. 


---.-Farmer Jones: ‘‘ You say you have 
learned so much at college that 1 want to 
test you. Suppose you were in the field and 
the Roat should run at you, what would you 
do” His Son: “Grasp the horns of the 
dilemma.”—N. ¥. World. 


-++.Inspector (counting them): “Say, 
you've got ten dogs here. The law allows 
you only six.” Occupant of the flat: ** My 
Son and his family live with me, Six of 
these dogs are his and four are mine. We're 
entitled to two more dogs. What are you 
beefing about ?”—Chicago Tribune. 











THE INDE 


...-A Student of the Tariff Question.— 
Mrs. Brown: “ They say coal is going up 
again.” Brown: “Ah! That is, indeed, 
good news.” Mrs. Brown: “Why is it 
gqod news?” Brown: ‘‘My dear, cheap 
coal would ruin this country.”—Brooklyn 
Life. 


...-Paithfal to His Trust.—‘‘ Don’t let 
the grass grow under your feet, my boy,” 
said the man of business, handing him an 
important message. The messenger boy 
thought he understood. He lingered so 
long on the way that he killed the grass.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


..-»He arose as & man who sees a fixed 
purpose ahead of him. A knife lies on the 
table within easy reach. He trembles with 
suppressed ragé, his eyes flashing fire from 
under his dark eyebrows. Suddenly he 
bursts forth: ‘‘ And you! You even dare to 
expect it. Nay, after the way in which I 
have been served, you deserve no quarter.” 
Thus speaking he drops fifteen cents into 
the outstretched hand of the waiter and 
hastily takes his leave.—Yale Record. 


2 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of’ 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities 6f a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tot INDEPENDENT.] 











484.—RHOMBOID. 

Across:—1, Pertaining to a process of the 
temporal bone behind the ear; 2, a breed 
of large dogs noted for strength and cour- 
age; 3, a sign of coming calamity; 4, 
general course; 5,a companion ; 6, places 
where provisions are sold ; 7, straight lines 
drawn from any point of a surface so as to 
be perpendicular to the surface at that 
point. 

Down :—1, A letter ; 2, one of the United 
States (abbr.); 3,a chariot of war; 4, a 
solid bulb-shaped root, as of the crocus; 5, 
in India, a machine for fanning a room; 6, 
asmall quantity; 7, razor-billed auks; 8, 
starworts ; 9, a stint; 10, a slight coloring ; 
11, frequently ; 12, whether; 13, a letter. 

CHARLEY. 
485.—ENIGMA. 

A whole some verse, some days ago, 
Has set me thinking queerly 

About another word I know ; 
Not quite the same, but nearly. 

If to divide it you’re inclined, 
You well may spare your pains, 

For when the most is gone, you’ll find 

Still nearly all remains. 


Yet heeding orthographic laws, 
When this strange- word you break 

You cannot take quite all, because 
It isn’t there to take! 





PENDENT 


And further I may tell you true, 
My conscience nowise racking, 
That when the total word you view, 
You’ll see ’tis something lacking. 
M. C. S. 
486.—ANAGRAM. 
I, E., SCARCEST DOLOR. 
The pearly tear that springs sincere 
Awakens heartfelt sympathy; 
But all which flow in hour of wo 
Are tokens of hypocrisy. 
A. F. Hout. 


487.—NUMERICALS. | 


1, Being about to travel abroad, we learned 
of other friends ready to start on the same 
trip, and with the consent of both parties 
we 1, 2, 3,4,5,6. It proved a pleasant ar- 
rangenient, as we were a 1, 2, 3, 4 on all es- 
sentials of a profitable tour, at the same 
time not 4, 3,5,6 to any fixed program. 
We used to 6, 3, 2,5 at any place where we 
found the 6, 3,5, 4 wholesome and relishing, 
or where we could be enlivened by some 
familiar 4, 1, 2, 5 or favorite 6, 1, 5, 4 by the 
band. Wesometimes ate in picnic fashion, 
and after we 1, 2, 4, 3,5,6 our parcels we 
would 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 our forces, and by 6, 3, 2,4 
of exercising our imagination we could 
fancy ourselves at a royal feast, all of which 
used to 4, 5, 2, 6 to our pleasure. 

2. We planned to visit all of the Italian 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; first taking those on the 
5, 3, 1, 4, and traveling mostly by diligence. 
We secured 6, 5, 3,2,1 and 6, 5, 2 out in 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, for we had not crossed the 
1, 5, 3,6 without meaning to get all we 
could out of our tour. 

8. We traveled for a time along the 1, 2, 
and made our first 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 by water, but 
afterward traveled 1, 2,3, 4, tho we were 
very slow, and it seemed that we spent an 
5, 6, 7 at each 3, 4, 2,1 to change horses. At 
one I filled three 1, 5, 6, 7, 3 to a dear friend, 
but could go no further, as I lacked 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

4. When we reached Rome, we hurried to 





our bankers to get the mail, anxious for 
the sight of familiar handwriting, or even 
of the three totals itself. 
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National 


economy. 


room for a little more of it. 


Too many women are wasting time 

ip and strength over a wash-board ; rub- 

W.>” bing their clothes to pieces ; wasting their 

/ \ money. You'd be astonished if you could 
fi 


the actual money saving in a 


the use of Pearline. Millions 


of woinen are using it now, but just 
suppose that all women were equally 
careful and thrifty, and that every 
one used Pearline! 


It’s too much 
for—but the whole country 


be the richer for it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 
tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as 
Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— Pearline is 
never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
Pearline, be honest — sen/ 
473 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, FEB. 20TH. 


479.—The squadron made 250 miles in each 
four davs, and in 52 days would have passed 
over 3,250 miles. Asits rate for the next 
day would be 250 miles, it would finish the 
miles remaining in four-fifths of the 

day, making a total of 52 4-5 days. 

480 —1, M(at)e; 2, W(if)e. 

481.—Times, mites, emits, items, smite. 

482.—1, Plowed, lowed. owed, wed: 2, 
— , ruse, use; 3, undefiled, defiled, filed, 
ed. 

483.—Precaution. 


Steady Nerves 


Are needed for success in business. Nerves are fed 
by the blood. Pure, rich, healthy blood makes steady 
nerves, and pure, rich blood may be had by taking 


FHood’s 


s 
Sarsaparilla 
The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
= . 
Hood’s Pills ¢2,,0umoneny ae 


are the only pilis that should be taken with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia. Cure headache, billiousness. 25c. 


you 
do the 














mending 


Not the Merchant. 

He wants to make as much as he can by 
selling you inferior bindings which he 
claims are ‘‘just as good’’ as S. H. & M. 
But you do the mending. Insist on having 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 
if your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and miaterials 
« the S. H. & M, Co, P. O. Box 699, New York City 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY S8T., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. ° 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 
* 14th Year. Personally conducted by Dr. and 
Mrs.Paine. Limited Easty now forming. Un- 
x3 equalled arrangements. Terms reasonable. 
@ Address, H.S. PAine,M.D., Glens Falis, N.Y. 


el, and they will inform 


How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, { 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 

[ dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 

Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 

r 
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Write Gaze where and 
when you wish to Trav- ] 











(by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 1 
wishes carefully ; full information Free. Address 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd.,Universal Tourist 4 
Agents, 113 yo | N.Y.3 
{ 201 Washington St., 1% 

220 8. Clark St., Chicago, I11.; 


| WHEN? 


Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yachi in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 

March 2th to June 5th—70-DAYS’ MED I- 
TERRANEAN CRUISE, visiting Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, etc. $400,and ‘1p- 
ward. 

June Zith.—_60-DAYS’ CRUISEto RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, $475, and upward. 

Sept. lith—A 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE to INDIA. Educational and Scientific 
$1,000, and upward. 

Send 5 cents in stamps for booklets. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
FOR THE VINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 hours by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost un- 
7 ceown Malaria impossible. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics, $5 aday or 
transportation, meals and stateroom. 


For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, or to 
THOS. COOK & SON. 261 Broadway. N.Y. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
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BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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Weekly Market Heview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 20th, 1896. 


TEA.—The offerings and bids at the auction 
sale yesterday were light, but full prices were 
paid, and the market seems firm. Japans ar® 
quoted at 15@3lc.; Formosa, 13@80c.; India, 
15 460c.; Amoy, 9@13c., and Fuchau, 10@25c. 


COFFEE.—Trading is light in Brazil coffees, 
and prices are easy, and mild grades are steady 
with a moderate movement. Brazil coffee is 
quoted at 18@164¢c.; Java, 21@3ic.; Mocha, 3@ 
26c.; Maracaibo, 16@21c., and Laguayra, 16@ 
21%e. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar closes a little higher. 
with the market steady to firm on the basis of 
5e. for granulated, powdered, 544c.; cut loaf and 

rushed, 55éc., and cubes, 544c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are easy at 8@12\¢c. per h, and country dressed, 
7@10%c. Dressed mutton is in fair demand at 
54%@7c., and dressed lambs dull at 7@8i¢c., with 
country dressed spring lambs at $4@8 per car- 
cass. Country dressed hogs ars steady at 44%@ 
7c. for all weights. 


PROVISIONS.—Supplies of hog products from 
the West have produced a heavy feeling in pro- 
visions. Pork ig slow at $10.50@10.75 per bbl. 
for mess; $11 for family, and $11.50@12.50 for 
short clear. Beef is steady, with extra mess at 
$7.5008 ; —_ $10:012, and packet, $9@11. Beef 
hams are steady at $16. Lard is steady at $5.75 
per 100m. Pickled bellies are dull at 5@5%c. 
per t.; shoulders, 434@5c., and hams, 834@9c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Buyers and sellers are 
ior apart, _. very atthe ate & transacted, 
altho quotations are s y. ring patents are 

¢ "60@3.75 r bbl.; straights, $3.25008.40 : clears, 
.10; city patents, $4.20@4.50; clears, $4.15@ 
4.25; a straights, $3.70@3.75, and clears, 
$3.10@3.25. Rye flour is firm at $2,60@2.80; 
cornmeal duil at $2.20, and buckwheat flour 
firm at $1.30 per bag. 


COTTON.—Spot cotton is quiet and lower than 
last week. Prices are somewhat irregular, with 
Paralr a uplands quoted at 7%c., and middling 

ulf, je 


WOOL.—Sales of wool have been light again 
this week, and buyers and sellers continue very 
conservative in their operations. Domestic 
fleeces Nos. 1,2 and XXX are quoted at 22@23c.; 
XX and above, 20@22c.; X, 16@17c.; — 
20@28c.; delaine, 18@21c.; coarse, 2 .: pulled, 
28@36c.; Territory, 7@15c.; California, 15c.; 
Texas, 8@l5c.; English wools, .; Canada, 
combing fleece, ,244@26c.. and Canada, combing 
pulled, 2@2ic. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
declined a trifle toward the close, and prices 
are sagging under the absence of little impor- 
tant news. The primary receipts have de- 
creased about 60, bushels in three days; but 
these have been offset by a proportionate de- 
crease in exports. The foreign markets are dull 
and featureless. May wheat is 71%c.; No. 1 
Northern cash, 744¢@f5c.. and No.1 hard, 76@ 
76sec. Corn is dull and weak, partly in sym- 
pathy with wheat. The movement of corn for 
the week has been discouraging. In three days 
the increase from primary markets has been 
700,000 bushels, and the exports in the same 
time have decreased 500.000 bushels. May corn 
is 36%c.; No. 2 cash, 3644@36%c., and steamer 
yellow, . Oats are moving within nar- 
row limits, and prices are dull. Primary re- 
ceipts have been large in oats also, and the in- 
crease in three days has been 300,000 bushels. 
May oats are quoted at 2634c.; No. 2 cash, 254@ 
254ec., and No. 2 white, 2644c. Barley 1s quiet at 
42@47c. for malting, and 36@#8c. for feeding. 
Rye is dul! at 48@45c.in car lots, and buck wheat 
is firm at 40@4ic. for |p State. Hay con- 
tinues to hold firm, and demand takes up the 
supplies readily. Prime timothy hay is 95c.@ 
$1 per 100 D; No.3 to No. 1, 75@95c., and clover 
mixed, 7 Straw is steady, with State 
long rye at 80@90c.; Southern Jersey, 80@85c ; 
| eg rye and choice oat, 0@5ic.,and wheat, 





BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has hada 
better market this week, and prices have re- 
covered atrifie. Fresh creamery is recovering 
faster than other grades. Western packings 
are in fairdemand for export, but State dairy is 
dull, Western creamery, extra, is . first, 
17@19c,: thirds to seconds, 13@l6c.; State, fall 
made, 12@i7c.; Western June make, 11@l%c.: 
State dairy, 9@18c.; imitation creamery, 11@15c.; 
factory, 8 -, and fresh rolls, llc. 
Cheese is ia a little better demand, and both 
home jobbers and exporters are active enouch 
to give considerable firmness to prices. Fancy 
full cream large size cheese is quoted at 104c.; 

to choice, 944@10c.; common to gems, 74e@ 

.; fancy small, 1034c.; good to choice, 94@ 

.; common to prime, 734@9'4c.; summer 
made, .; choice part skims, 644@7c.; com- 
mon to prime, 344@6c.; full skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Nearly all kinds of 
live poultry has been firm, and closes steady. 
Chickens are 9}¢@10c. per ® ; fowls, 10c.; roos- 
ters, 64¢c.; turkeys, 11@l2c.; ducks, 70c.@$1 per 

ir, and geese, $1.12@1.75. Dressed poultry is 
n moderate demand, and the tone steady, altho 
weaker at the close than early in the week. 
Young hen turkeys are lic.; young toms, 1384@ 
14\c.; fair to good hens and toms, 1244@138c.; old 
toms, l1@lzc.; Philadelphia capons, 13@19c.; 
Western, 12@l6c.; Philadelphia chickens,12@1l5c.; 
Western chickens and fowls, 9@llc.; old cocks, 
7TM%c.; choice ducks, 15@lic.; Western geese, 7@ 
10c. Eggs are lower, and the market nearly de- 
moralized by excessive receipts. Near-by and 
Jersey eggs are 1344@l4c. per doz.; State, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, 13@13c.; Western, 18¢e.; 
- Southern, 12@12kc.; 
$2@2.85 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Good apples hold firm, 
and the demand cleans up market pretty well. 
Fancy winesaps are $3.50.04.50 per bbl.; York 
Imperial, $83@4: Ben Davis, $2.75@3.50; Bald- 
win, $2.75@8 ; greening, $7.50@2.75; fair to good 
red apples, $2.¢2.50, and fair to —_ om, 
$1.75@2.25. Grapes are in little demand and 
nominal at 7@12c. per basket. Cranberries have 
light movement at $6@10 per bb). for Cape Cod, 
and $1.25@2.25 per crate for Jersey. Oranges 
are quiet at $1.00@1.75 per box for California, 
and Florida strawberries are irregular in price 
and quality at 30@50c. per quart. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. — Potatoes 
are very dull and weak ; onions in excessive su 
ply. and most winter vegetables weak and dull. 

rmuda potatoes are $4@5 per bbl.; Havana, 
$4@4.50; Maine Xose, $1.25@1.7.; State bur- 
bank, 60@75c, per 180 Ih, and sweet potatoes, $3@ 
4.75 per bb!. White onions are 1@1.75 per 


bbl.; yellow, 7ic,@$1.25 : Bermuda, recrate; 
avana, $2.25; cabbages, $1 5065 pe: jcauli- 
amar. 6294 Bey ashe; Vamatony BQH pet 


limed, lic.; refrigerator, 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanes to have in the house 


for reference. 


The 
Sunlight Almanac 


contains 480 bound 
in crimson and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 


to uscrsof Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

them. - 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


ACom Alm T: 
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Given Free 


Contents. 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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is mockin 
caught and a cough g good 


nature. safety, too, in 
“Porter’s.” Better have it on 
hand. 


Druggists sell it, to cost not over 
% and 50 cents (two sizes). 


Proprietors: Hatt & Rucket, Wholesale 
Druggists, New York. 
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Have You Seen 


the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? It is given 
free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. 

















Sarm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.) 


FORESTRY IN NEW YORK. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 











THE annual Report of the Forest Com- 
mission of the State of New York for 1894 
—Col. Wm. F. Fox, Superintendent—is a 
little late in reaching the public in printed 
form, but none the less interesting and 
valuable as marking progress in a branch of 
agricultural science comparatively new in 
this country yet of vital importance to our 
future prosperity. The report, in fact, is 
the last which we shall have from the Com- 
mission, as it has since been united with 
the Fisheries and Game Commission, and 
the first annual report of the new organi- 
zation for 1895 was sent to the Legislature 
a few days ago. 

The Forest Commission has two great 
duties in hand, the preservation of water 
sheds and renewal of timbersupplies. Here- 
tofore the relation of these things to each 
other and to the general prosperity of the 
State has not been understood or studied. 
Lumbermen bave cut away timber where- 
ever it paid to do so, without regard to 
effects on rivers and streams, or even future 
supplies for their own business. A third 
nad papidly growiog interest was aleg 





affected, that of the great summer travel 
to the woods and mountains, involving ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars. A cry 
went up that once beautiful localities were 
so no longer. Wooded mountains had been 
stripped bare; cool, shaded streams now 
lay open to the sun, their waters choked 
with sawdust from the mills, and the fish- 
ing spoiled. It was time to act, thestreams 
failing, the timber supply growing less, 
naturel scenery ruined. So in this State 
and in others forestry came into being as a 
practical science. 

The forest region of New York is chiefly 
in the northern section and along the Cats- 
kills and their spurs. The former covers an 
area of 3,588,803 acres, of which the State 
owned in 1893 over 731,000 acres. It was 
proposed to establish a reservation or park 
of over 2,807,000 acres, buying up such sec- 
tions as could be profitably handled as tim- 
ber lands and become a permanent paying 
investment. Settled farms, villages, etc., 
on this reservation would not be disturbed, 
nor would any effort be made to buy hotel 
property, private parks, etc. These would 
naturally co-operate with the work of the 
Commission. ‘These private preserves are 
estimated to aggregate 940,000 acres, and 
there is also a water area of 57,104 acres. 
There remains to be purchased: about 1,200,- 
000 acres, composed of 677,955 acres of Jum- 
bered forest (cut over) and 522,045 acres of 
primeval forest, having an assessed valua- 
tion of $1,500,000. The lumbered lands are 
valued at $1.50 per acre, the virgin forest at 
$5 to $8. The uncut timber lands yield, on 
an average, 3,000 feet of logs to the acre, 
wortb $1.50 per 1,000 feet onthestump. The 
estimated value of these lands was about 
$3,516,000, and the Commission recom- 
mended their purchase outright by an issue 
of bonds, believing that the saving in the 
end would amply warrant the present out- 
lay. But our legislators, while freely vot- 
ing vast sums for city speedways, public 
buildings, world’s fairs, etc , could not be 
made to see how wise this forestry invest- 
ment would be, nor how far-reaching and 


beneficial would be its effects. So the Com- 


mi-sion must do the best it can with the 
meager sums doled out, while delay results 
in further diminution of the forest area and 
enhanced prices for the remainder. 

The wooded area of the Catskill preserve 
is fully three-fifths of the Adirondack, and 
includes over 2,000,000 acres of forest lands 
in Ulster, Delaware and Sullivan counties, 
of which the State owns 49,332 acres, in 
scattered tracts, and the purchase of 100,000 


acres more in the vicinity would be highly 


desirable, the summer population of the 
Catskillrange being larger than that of 
the Adirondacks, the location being acces- 
sible to thousands whose means debar them 
from the remoter resort. Included in the 
Catskill lands is a deer park, stocked with 
over fifty deer, taken from the Adirondacks. 
In summer these are turned locse to browse 
in the woods. As some confusion exists 
regarding the distinction between the Adi- 
rondack Park and the Forest Preserve, it 
may be well to say here that the former is 
composed of lands owned, or to be acquired, 
in six counties of northern New York, 
including islands in Lake George, and 
the latter lands in sixteen counties, some 
of them the same but not always the same 
territory. On the Preserve the duties of 
the Commission are to preserve the timber 
and make sales of the marketable part (?). 
Full authority is given to protect against 
fire and timber stealers, to proceed against 
individuals, railroads and other corpora- 
tions guilty of trespass or carelessness. On 
the Park, iu addition to these duties, the 
Commission is to make provision for 
campers, and to lease lands for camping 
purposes. 

“The Park is to be forever reserved, main- 
tained and cared for as ground open for the free 
use of all the people for their health and pleas- 
ure, and as forest lande necessary to the preser- 
vation of the headwaters of thechief rivers of 
the State,and a future timber supply, and shall 
remain part of the forest preserve. . . . On the 
expiration of the terms of office of the Forest 
Commissioners appointed pursuant of this 
chapter (amendment of 1893), the Forest Com- 
mission shall cease and determine, and all its 
powers and duties shall devolve on the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture.” 

The chief cause of forest waste is un- 
doubtedly from fire, and the fires in too 
many cases are caused by men’s carelessness, 
The Report before us does well to bring to- 
gether,covering over sixty pages, the details 
of widespread destruction not only of for- 
ests but of towns, villages and human life 
in the summer and fall of 1894 It is a ter- 
rible record, the reading of which should 
drive every State to take every precaution 
possible against the beginnings of such 
awful endings. New York was the first 
State to deal with this element of forest de- 
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forest commission, contained the essentia} 
features of the present one for the pre. 
vention of forest fires. Maine followed, 
adopting essentially the same law. 
New Hampshire followed, and more re- 
cently New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have taken active measures, and 09 
have some of the Western States, 
For ten years past the forest regions of New 
York have been continuously and faithfully 
posted with notices—over 10,000 in a season 
—containiog the rules of the Commission 
telling every resident what to do or not do 
in the matter of fire. Each town has g 
firewarden who has authority to call out 
help to extinguish fires. A farmer may not 
burn overa fallow or piece of brush land 
without notifying the warden. Asa result 
the people have been educated in regard to 
the use of fire; carefulness has taken the 
place of carelessness, and the indifference 
of former years has been succeeded by a 
lively interest. In spite of the sultry sea. 
son of 1894 there was no increase in the 
number of fires, and most of these were in 
woodlands and barrens scattered through 
the farming districts. Those in the Ad- 
irondack and Catskill districts were few in 
number and did little damage. 

An interesting paper, with many illus- 
trations, on “The Adirondack Black 
Spruce,” is contributed to the Report by 
Superintendent Fox. This tree, since the 
cutting out of the white pine, now 
forms the chief timber product of 
the Adirondacks, tho not existing in 
the large proportion gererally supposed. 
While occasionaily found in clumps, on the 
average it forms from 10 to 15 per cent. of 
the timber. Asa whole the forests contain 
70 per cent. of hard woods and 30 of coni- 
fers. The black spruce is found in com- 
pany with maple, beech and yellow birch, 
with a further small admixture of ash, 
cherry, elm, basswood and ironwocd. The 
coniters associated with thespruce are hem- 
lock, balsam, fir, tamarack and white cedar. 
In its habit the black spruce has littie 
beauty, the branches breaking off when the 
trees grow in masses, aud even in the open 
and well developed its primness of outline 
does not please. The wood weighs about 28 
pounds to the cubic foot, or 25 pounds when 
perfectly dry. Spruce pulpwood from high 
land weighs about 3,800 pounds per cord; 
from swampy land, 4,200 pounds. In 1893 
the total product of mills obtaining logs 
from the Adirondacks was as follows: 
Spruce, 241,581,824 feet ; hemlock, 77,910,654; 
pine, 27,844,222; hard wood, 7,713,828. To- 
tal, 355,050,528. In addition to the sawed 
spruce the pulp mills consumed 92,135,707 
feet, board measure. Spruce lumber is used 
chiefly for house building, and has largely 
taken the pluce of pine. It is cheaper than 
pine, but dearer than hemlock. Log value 
in the tree is about 35 cents, or $1.75 per 
1,000 feet. Logs delivered on streams 
where they can be floated are worth 
about $1 30 per market log or $650 per 1,000 
feet. The bark bas no commercial value. 
In the Albany lumber market the log run 
brings about $14 per 1,000 feet. There is 
little clear stuff to sort out; what there is 
sells for $23 per 1,000 feet. For this market 
it is sawed into 9 inch boards, 2 inch planks 
of same width, and also 2 by 10-inch planks. 
Shingles made from it are not durable. The 
tall, taperiug trunks of this spruce, free 
from branches, with elastic, straight- 
grained timber, make it desirable for span 
and piles. A firm of lumbermen in the 
Adirondack region ships annually a jarge 
quantity of this timber “ in the round,” the 
full length of the tree, for this purpose. 
Clear butt logs from the best trees in the 
southern part of the region are taken for 
the manufacture of sounding-boards for 
pianos. The logs are quarter sawed into 
5-inch boards. This class of lumber is 
worth $35 per 1,000 feet at the mills. The 
resinous gum exuding from this tree is pre- 
pared for chewing gum, and in winter gives 
employment to a large number of men. 
Scattered through the forests are many de- 
fective trees known as “seamy,” having 4 
crack up and down the trunk sometimes 
the entire length, the edges thickly coated 
with gum. The cause of this defect has 
never been explained, but the trees are not a5 
observable now a3 before the great blight 
which in twenty years past destroyed 5° 
many spruce. It attacked mature trees 
chiefly, and at one time it was estimated 
that from one-third to one half of the ma 
tured spruce was dead. State Eatomolo- 
gist Peck finally traced the cause of the 
blight to the burrowing of a small beetle. 
1t is not improbable that blight may a¢a!a 
happen, and if so the timber, as fast as 
attacked, should be cut and sold: bat it 
seems that the present law forbids the sale 
of any timber in the Forest Pre-erve, dead 
and fallen trees as well; nor cav the law be 
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ble for this legislation succeeded in having 
it incorporated in the new constitution, and 
tree cutting is forbidden for twenty years 
more! 

Superintendent Fox has some judicious 
observations on the necessity of greater care 
in selection of trees to cut by the owners, 
of keeping above the present 12-inch limit, 
of careful preservation of young trees and 
seedlings, and other points of which lack of 
space forbids further notice. He also calls 
attention to the natural tendency of the 
Adirondack spruce to reproduce itself, a 
characteristic which under skilful forestry 
could be utilized to great advantage. In 
view of the uncertain character of our leg- 
islation, the future of our State forestry 
efforts will be studied with interest mingled 
with apprehension ; but let us hope for the 
best. This Report, and also the one for 1893, 
are freely illustrated with full-page engrav- 
ings of Adirondack life and scenery. 

ALBANY, N. Y. ‘ 
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ORANGE CULTURE IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


BY MARGARET A. SUDDUTH. 











THE orange tree is not indigenous to 
California soil, but it “takes to it” very 
kindly. Thesunset Stateis indebted to the 
Jesuit missionaries for the introduction of 
the orange, the gardens of the mission 
stations being in full bearing at the time 
American settlers took possession of the 
country and it was admitted into the Union, 
in 1850. 

San Gabriel Missiov, near Los Angeles, 
has orange trees in full bearing known to 
be one hundred years old. The first plant- 
ing by an American was in 1854, near Old 
San Bernardino. These trees are still stand- 
ing and bearing fruit in proportion to the 
care they have received. 

While orange culture in California origi- 
nated in Los Angeles County and is still 
prosecuted there to a considerable extent, 
the center of the industry is now removed 
inland, as the tree thrives better away 
from thecoast. The fogs are not congenial 
to it, and the “scale” (really an insect, 
but.resembling in its compactness a hard- 
ened mass of soot) flourishes best near the 
coast line. The dry atmosphere, cold nights 
and hot days of the mountain valleys ap- 
parently destroy this pest, for it has occa- 
sionally been transported to the interior, 
but has been promptly given such a “ cold 
shoulder ’’ (and hot one, too) that it became 
discouraged and died, to the great relief of 
the anxious horticulturist. The latter, 
however, did not trust its destruction en- 
tirely to the atmospheric elements, but 
with characteristic California enterprise 
introduced the Australian ladybug, which 
finds its favorite banquet on the scale bug. 
The original pest has been largely destroy- 
ed in this way, but nothing has yet been 
found*to eat the ladybug: and vnless it 
kindly consents to expire when its mission 
is accomplished it, too, may become a sorry 
pest ! 

The largest single producing point in 
California is Riverside, a settlement of 
60,000 acres, nearly one-third ‘of which is 
planted to citrus fruits (orange, lemon, 
lime, citron, ete.). Twenty-three years ago 
this settlement, now incorporated into a 
municipality, was a peaceful pasture land. 
Shepherds and their flocks wandered over 
the foothills and gazed upon the snow- 
clad mountain ranges in undisturbed 
Possession of the quiet nooks and brooks. 
The wildest dreams of the most ambitious 
shepherd boy could not have pictured the 
scene as it is to-day. 

Riverside is now a city of beautiful 
avenues, tree-lined and flower-bordered. 
Equal to Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, or Unter den Linden, 
Berlin, is the fame of Magnolia Avenue, 
Riverside, with its fourteen miles of mag- 
olia, palm, pepper, eucalypti and gravil- 
lias (all evergreen trees), giving glimpses 
every hundred rods of private drives lead- 
ing to palatial homes set far back in the 
orange groves. It is a city of vast stretches 
of magnificent orchards, row upon row of 
stately trees vying with each other in their 
weight of golden fruit. It isa city of vast 
wealth, with an actual valuation of 318,000,- 
00ina population of 7,000, or an average of 
$12,000 to every family in the community. 
As most of these families are Eastern peo- 
ple and still hold a large portion of their 
Property in the East, the real wealth of the 
Place may be realized. It is, besides, a city 
of paved streets, good business blocks, fine 
churches, progressive banks, immense 
packing houses, extended street-car lines, | 
and, above all, possesses an air of such grit 
and guwption that it is a delight to an 
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prosperity and beauty is the orange indus- 
try 


The first planting in Riverside in 1873 
was of seedling trees. In 1876 the Wash- 
ington navel tree was introduced, and the 
story of that is interesting. There lived 
in the new settlement a Mrs. Tibbot, an in- 
telligent woman possessed of great zeal for 
horticulture. A friendof her husband sent 
her from the Horticultural Department at 
Washineton, D. C., a little package by 
mail. Upon opening it, Mrs. Tibbot dis- 
covered three slender green twigs about 
the size of a knitting needle. Her trained 
eye detected their worth, and she immedi- 
ately grafted them upon three seedling 
trees of her orchard. One of the grafts did 
not live, but the other two quickly re- 
sponded ‘to Mrs. Tibbot’s thoughtful care 
and sent out abundant sprouts to rejoice 
her heart and fill her purse. The tiny new 
buds readily sold for five cents each, and 
all the navel orange groves of Southern 
California have sprung from those two 
trees, 

These initial trees still stand, surrounded 
by a wire frame to prevent illicit clipping ; 
and tho they long ago lost their symmetric- 
al beauty, they are visited by tourists and 
honored as the projenitors of a worthy race 
should be. 

Since the destructive freeze visited Flor- 
ida last year, California orange growers 
have been investigating more carefully 
than ever the conditions conducive to frost 
and calculating the probable injury to their 
crops from a Florida blizzard, for, like all 
sensible people, they believe that lightuing 
seldom strikes the same place twice. 

Said Mr. George Frost, President of the 
Riverside Board of Trustees and one of the 
most intelligent orange growers in the 
State : “I have spent five winters in Florida 
as well as thirteen years in Riverside and 
have made a study of the climatic condi- 
tions of each State. My conclusion is that 
when located with any judgment the Cali- 
fornia orange trees will never be injured as 
they have repeatedly been in Florida. We 
may lose a portion of our crop of fruit in 
the interior valleys as we have in the past, 
but the trees themselves will not be killed 
to the ground after they have attained the 
age of four or five years.”’ 

“* How do you explain this ?” I asked. 

Mr. Frost replied : ‘‘ Our seasons are such 
that the orange tree has its times of growth 
aud rest almost the same as deciduous fruit. 
Our cold nights and warm days make a 
great change of temperature in the twenty- 
four hours. This toughens the trees and 
renders them practically dormant during 
the winter season. This dormant quality 
isa great advantage. It is the exception 
to find orange trees putting on growth be- 
tween November and March, hence the sap 
is slow to rise in the spring, contrary to 
the condition in Florida, and the tree thus 
forms its own protection against the frost, 
asit will stand five degrees more of cold 
than when in a growing condition.” 

‘What is the lowest temperature a tree 
will endure without injury ?”’ I inquired of 
this observing horticulturist. 

“That all depends upon its age, condition 
and environment,” he replied. ‘Some 
trees will stand fifteen degrees above zero, 
others only thirty. Young trees are more 
susceptible to frost than old ones, because 
their leaves avd wood are more tender and 
their bark thinner. ‘Then the location of 
the orchard is a vital point. If situated so 
as to secure protection from north winds 
and the settling of frost, immunity from 
damage may be deper ded upon. There are 
many admirable localities of this kind in 
Southern California and others, where 
oranges should never have been planted. 
The greatest care should be given to loca- 
tion. Celery, oe dustyoce, would not be 
ag ahs tee last week of December, 1895, 
Southern California was visited by a heavy 
frost, that did considerable damage to a 
limited area. Some Eastern papers have 
reported the injury as covering the entire 
orange district. Fortunately, for the _ 
ducers as well asthe con:umers, this is a 
great mistake. The lower sections of Riv- 

erside, where orange trees were planted be- 
fore the conditions of citrus culture were 
fully unders , have suffered severely 
from Jack Frost’s visits; but as this area 
does not embrace more than one-twentieth 
of the entire acreage devoted to orange 
groves, it is readily seen that the injury, 
while falling with terrible force upon a few, 
does not involve the entire State, nor by 
any means the entire Riverside district. 1t 
is a thousand pities that any of this frosted 
fruit was ship to Eastern markets, for 
California had an unparalleled opportu 
nity this year, in the absence of the usual 
Fiorida crop, to show the really excellent 
products of her soil. But we all learn most 
traly by our failures, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that this folly will not be repeated 
another year. The bulk of the crop is still 
on the trees and ia excellent condition, 
so every orange lover may be gratifjed jf he 
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side wasin 1881, sine prez after the first 
plantirg, and consis of 15 carloads, or 
4,500 boxes (counting 300 boxes to a car). 
Of course fruit was raised previous to this, 
as an orange tree begins bearing when 
three years old, but the home markets as 
well as home consumption. had provided 
forit. The Riverside crop in 1894-’95 filled 
2.800 cars, and that of 1895-96 is estimated 
at 3 000 cars, or nearly 1 000.000 boxes. 

But Riverside is by no means the only 
successful orange district of Sonthern Cali 
fornia. It is. perbaps, better known than 
any other because of its size and its quar- 
ter-century reputation. It doesnot furnish 
qotte one-balf of the entire crop of the 
State, as last year more than 6,000 car loads 
were shipped from Soutbern California. 
Vast tracts of rich land at Redlands 
and Highlands. in the same _ valley, 
but more fortunately situated, are 
fast establishing claim to the finest 
oranges grown in the world. These 
orange tracts are Jocated ona high table- 
land, protected by the mountains in such a 
way as to secure immunity from frost and 
the heavy north winds. Redlands and 
Highlands are much newer to orange cul- 
ture than Riverside, having been planted 
out entirely within the last decade: but, 
profiting from the experience of early grow- 
ers, these mountain-side settlers (a surpris- 
ing number of whom are from Chicago, and 
consequently wide-awake!) have covered 
their generous portion of the earth with 
marvelous orchards, and erected within 
their deep recesses the coziest homes imag- 
inable. Even a stable dwelling in Redlands, 
with wide verandas and vine-covered pillars, 
is an attractive domicil ! 

It. is a fact that during the past season 
Redlands oranges have sold higher than 
apy otbers, as they are accompanied by a 
guaranty astoquality. While other choice 
navel oranges sell at wholesale for $2.25 a 
box, RedJands fruit easily sel)s for $2.75, and 
the fancy grades are quoted at $3 a box. 
When the 10.000 acres of these choice trees 
come into full bearing the fruit Epicureans 
will all be supplied. 

Aside from its beautifal orange groves 
Redlands possesses the famous Cafion 
Crest Park, owned by the Smiley Brothers, 
whose summer resorts at Lake Mohonk, N. 
Y., are so wellknown. The Messrs. Smi- 
ley, with their families, reside at Redlands 
half the year, and have identified them- 
selves most —— with the town. In 
six years’ time they have converted a bar- 
ren bil] of several hundred acres, top, sides 
and c:fion, into a bewilderment of beauty. 
Every variety of tropical verdure known to 
civilization. or barbarism either, grows in 
well-disciplined luxuriance. At no time of 
the year is Cafion Crest without bud and 
blossom. The smoothly graded, winding 
roads are a marvel of engiseering, and re- 
mind one of the mountain roads of Switzer- 


and, 

Other places producing choice fruit are 
Colton ‘Terrace, Pomona, Ontario and 
Rialto, also certain sheltered valless in cen- 
tral wnd northern California. And it is 
quite possible that sod as yet unturned 
may in the years to come grow finer fruit 
than any yet developed. Young orchards 
and nursery stock now cover ground that 
two or three years ago bore nothing but 
wild flowers and cacti, and was called a 
desert. The present number of bearing 
orange trees in the State of California is 
estimated at 4,000,000. There are certainly 
twice that number that will soon be bear- 
ing. Thus it will be seen what an immense 
output of the golden globes California will 
have by the dawn of the new century. If 
Fiorida does not recover from the freeze of 
1895 | that time (and we sincerely hope 
she will) our people need not suffer for this 
most delicious of fruits ; forif no untoward 
calamity besets her, California can furnish, 
in 1900, not less than 5,000,000 boxes, which, 
allowing 120 oranges to the box, would be 
eight oranges apiece for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. 

RIVE-siDE, CaL. 








A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a ¢100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 

We'll send you an Index ; 
free. 

Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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Vigor belongs 

to health. Health to well-fed 

bodies. It’s easy to feed some 

people, but proper nourishment | 

or the invalid, the convalescent 
and the dyspeptic is 
hard to obtain. 


Somatos 


a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 

Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diét. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pl and strength- | 
ening beverage for table use. 1] 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 

All druggists, Descriptive pamphlets free of 
v, Schicffetin & Co,, New York, Sole Agts, 3 
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Saved My Life. 


“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Doctors pro- 
nounced my case hopeless. Ayer’s 





Cherry Pectoral relieved the cough, 
and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 








HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HALw’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00. 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


peo a) eee $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)............+00- -20 
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13 . iki hceccecccnc 15 
17 is (4 Sl a davdaw<uensend 1.00 
26 ~ (6 PF  Wedévvnnaaiexes 1.50 
52 " CE FON ios 60 od kine cae 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year, 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Exoress, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
avd advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines,in connection with THE 
{NDEPEXDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Ciuobing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 


bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Fulton Street. New York Cite. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book givesa most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Liacoin. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed 11. 

The former orice of these nooks has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE UF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 450c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” js 
retaised at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c, 
early orders gre requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
390 Fulton Bireet, Now York Oisy, 
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G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York, 


"TOILE DU NORD,” 
Parkhill Zephyrs, 











Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabrics, 


WASHABLE SILKS 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Mannfacturing Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


D LEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Calland inspect the newly invented * pes +4 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aiso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 EB. 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON WOVEN ROSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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mune: ~~ HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 

Pittsburgh. lasts. In painting, labor is three- 
mane: fourths the cost ; and with Pure White 
eX puaerss | Lead and Tinting Colors more work can be 
soxsrem $°™™" | done in a given time than with inferior 


ATLANTIC materials. It makes—with Pure Linseed 
er Oil— the best paint and the kind that lasts. 
BROOKLYN . 
nwirr (**"*** {| To be sure of getting 

Pure Whi 
ONION 
“==. |£ ure VV hite Lead 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
MISSOURI 


Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- | 
tained by using NationaL Leap Co.'s brands 


sount.ewisesnos.co | Of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
Philadelphia. Pamphlet  Siying valuaole information and card showing samples 
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designs pain in es Styles or combinations shades torwardec 
Salem. Mass. upon application to those intending to paint 


Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


ESTERBROOK 2288 === 



























IF YOU BUYA 


VICTOR 











tional Prize 
oft 16,600 
Francs, at 


Grand Na- 
Partita, 





Bt - ,- ae yippection of Foravien Tas Bueon, Gute. by the medical 
ie pease rae SuRASES UE AGTEUTS, OURS OTE ENG a NBER. a sei 
xX 


Patent OL ALIS OS OS ow 








Paneled Metal 


it Ceilings 
ing'size and shape of samme Tor 


A. NORTHROP & CO,, 
Pittsburg. Pa. 


$50.00 PREMIUM 


will be paid to the three ladies submi 
three teot designs a Tertoi ae-snell Com —_ 
+10 o ess 
free. 











to the 
hird best design. 





first best. $15 to the second, and 
Write for descriptive ane 
THE PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. by¥. Hsscox, 858 Bway, New Yok Woe te voce 


Tas Inpsrenpest Preuss 41 anv 43 GeLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREBT. 








DEAFNESS &.4c42 ap worse. cones | i | 





February 27, 1896 


For 
Golfing 
and 


Cycling, 


and other outdoor Spring and Sum- 
mer exercises 


REAL RUSSIA CRASH 


is one of the very most desirable 
materials for suits both for ladies 
and gentlemen. 

It is all linen, hand-made through- 
out of round, coarse threads, quite 
heavy in weight, yet soft and pliable, 
so that it drapes nicely in a gown. 
For durability it is unequalled, and 
launders beautifully. 

We have now on hand a large stock 
imported specially for this use. 
Width 27 inches, price, 30c. and 35c. 
per yard. 

A full line of the most desirable 
wash fabrics now displayed in our 
wash goods department. 





James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel). 








Spring Styles 
will be introduced on 


Saturday, Feb. 29th, 


at our own stores and au- 
thorized agents through- 
out the United States, 





LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad” and lfc. in stamps 
——4 we will mail 7 a 4-b 
TE. mported— 
ory kind you ma ae Big 
ery E IN- 
COM Fs by tting orders for 
our s, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der, and Spices. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O. Dox 289; (Ob.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 

















THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


| in your neighborhood this season 
|| PLANT OUR FAMOUS 




























all of which are described and illus- }j}} 
trated in our beautiful and entirely }}}} 
New Catalogue for 1896. Ancw 
feature this season is the Free de- |i 
wt of Seeds at Catalogue prices to jii} 

‘ost Office. This ** New Cata- jij} 
we i *? we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state }ii} 
where pono saw this one rade e 
Catalogue will be mailed 


|/PETER HADES 4,00. | 


Cortlandt st., New York. 




































